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FOREWORD 


Tuer education of our country has been undergoing 
revolutionary changes during recent years. The con- 
cept of education has been subjected to a searching 
examination. In spite of all the changes there is some- 
thing seriously wrong, particularly in the system of 
secondary education in India. A system where 60 per 
cent of the candidates fail in the School Final Examina- 
tion sufficiently condemns itself in these days when men 
are capable of undertaking psychological and sociologi- 
cal enquiries to prevent such large-scale failures. 

There is no doubt that advanced countries like 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. faced these problems and 
have solved them in their own way. To understand 
their methods of solution it will be necessary for us to 
know something of the educational organisation, the 
system of inspection and the education of teachers as 
well as other aspects of education in those countries. 
When the secondary education of our country is at the 
crossroads and when we sometimes feel (or we should 
feel) that we are with our problems, out of our 
depth, there is a very great need to study carefully the 
educational systems of those countries. 

Mr. Austin D’Souza has written a commendable 
treatise, Further Aspects of Education in India and Abroad 
which, I am sure, will benefit both teachers and 
educational administrators of this country. This book 
has to be read together with his earlier book Aspects 
of Education in India and Abroad. Most of the vital 
aspects of secondary education today have been treated 
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in the two books which should be read, if possible, 
together. 

Mr. D’Souza is the Inspector of Anglo-Indian 
Schools in West Bengal and an Honorary Lecturer 
in Comparative Education at David Hare Training 
College. He is a scholar and a thinker and his insight 
into our educational problems will surely help us to: 
solve some of them. 

Any education to be properly imparted and ad- 
ministered needs a system which includes the organi- 
sation and administration of education and the controł 
of education and inspection. The quality of education 
imparted to pupils depends to a large extent upon 
teachers, their education and their training. A few 
aspects of the system of education prevailing in this 
country and abroad have been treated in the pages of 
the book. 

Mr. D’Souza has discussed teacher-education as it 
is imparted today and has also described at some 
length the emergency training scheme of the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal for the benefit of teachers of Anglo- 
Indian and English medium schools and its successful 
implementation. He has advocated th 
called “Teachers’ Training” 
much wider sense, and should be better called “Teacher 
Education”. In teachers’ training the emphasis is 


a the techniques of teaching. 
But when education means an all- 


development of the t 
acquisition of the techn: 
them to help children to 
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lacking in the knowledge of the subject-matter and 
with a defective personality can never deliver the goods, 
however competent he may be in the techniques of 


teaching. 
Two points are noticeable in the treatment of the 


author. He has not merely described things but dis- 
cussed them with a critical and constructive approach. 
Secondly, in describing the system of education abroad 
he has always remembered the needs of our country 
and has tried to evaluate the practices elsewhere from 
the standpoint of education in India. The author’s 
educational appraisal seems to me to be very sound. 
The thinking public will read this book with profit. 


J. C. Das Gupta, M.A., PH.D. 
Principal, 
David Hare Training College. 


PREFACE 


In this book I have endeavoured to continue the 
voyage of discovery and interpretation into significant 
contemporary aspects of educational theory and 
practice on which I embarked in my first book Aspects 
of Education in India and Abroad, This present work 
is therefore in the nature of a companion volume 
to the former, for it explores certain important aspects 
of educational theory and practice which were not 
covered in my previous book. Once again I disclaim 
any special originality for the various theories pro- 
pounded in the various chapters of this book for which 
I am indebted to many books and people; nor do I 
claim that I have said the last word on any of the 
topics written about. Indeed the raison d'étre of 
the present volume, as in the case of the last, is that 
it is more important to travel hopefully than never 
to start out at all. 

I hope that the educational ideas and practices in 
India and abroad explored in the present volume 
will serve as a stimulus to educational thinkers and 
practitioners in this country to re-examine critically 
traditional ideas and practices, and that even the 
intelligent layman will not find the ideas or the language 
in which they are conveyed too professional or abstruse. 
In this book I have once again endeavoured to examine 
foreign educational systems, ideas and practices 
in the light of the matrix in which they came 
to birth, grew and are flourishing, with a view to 
shedding some light on current problems and practices 
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in India. I should like to emphasize again that un- 
critical borrowing of educational ideas and practices 
from other more advanced countries is extremely 
dangerous, unless we have the vision to reject what is 
unsuitable, and the ability to translate and adapt 
even what is suitable to contemporary Indian needs 
and conditions. In this context the wise words of Prof. 
John Kenneth Galbraith, the distinguished U. S. 

Ambassador to India, are worth pondering: “It is a 
mark of wise development planning to copy from 
countries in the more advanced Stages. And it is also a 
mark of wise planning not to doso.” With this caveat, 
I launch this little book on its way, hoping that it will 
provoke serious discussion and healthy criticisms in 
professional circles in India, and also among intelligent 
laymen interested in the future of education in this 
country. It is perhaps necessary to add that the views 
contained in this book are my own, and do not reflect 
the views of the Education Department to which I 
have the honour to belong. 

Finally, I should like to take t 
thank those professional Journals a 
have graciously permitted me to 
articles first published by them. I am in this connec- 
tion indebted to the Educatio 


r nal Quarterly, Secon- 
dary Education, Shiksha, Teaching and Anglo-Indian 
Education. I should like also to thank, most sincerely, 
Dr. J. ©. Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D (Dublin) for 
kindly consenting to contribute a Foreword to this 
book, and for the many 


he opportunity to 
nd Reviews which 
republish certain 
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CENTRAL, STATE OR LOCAL CONTROL 
IN EDUCATION ? 


Tue relationship that exists, or should exist, between 
the three principal echelons of Government in most 
democratic countries—the Centre, the State and the 
Local Authority—is of supreme importance for the 
progress and well being of the country not only in the 
field of education, but, since education impinges on 
life at all points, on every sphere of life, private and 
public. It is, however, of special importance in the 
field of education. Who is ultimately responsible for 
education ofthe citizens of a country ? The Central 
Government, the State Government, the Local Muni- 
cipality or Corporation, or the individual family ? 
And, if it is not the exclusive prerogative of any one of 
these four “interested parties”, but a mutual obli- 
gation and a shared responsibility, in what way and 
in what proportions should each party fulfil its parti- 
cular responsibility and contribute to their common 
objective ? 

The question is one which faces every modern demo- 
cratic country; the answer given depends very much 
on the political, social, moral and religious history, 
traditions and character of the country concerned. 
It swings between the extremes of absolute centrali- 
sation and almost complete decentralisation, with many 
countries taking up a middle-of-the-road stand between 
these two extremes. 

France, ever since the reorganisation of the edu- 
cational administration of the country by Napoleon, 
has followed an educational policy of more or less 
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complete centralisation, each of the 17 Academies 
into which the country is divided being administered 
by a Rector appointed by and answerable direct to 
the Minister of National Instruction, and possessing a 
uniform system of administration subject to the Centre. 
Though it is no longer true that the Minister of National 
Instruction at Paris can, by consulting his watch, tell 
which particular lesson of what subject is being taught 
at that moment in every classroom in France, yet a 
considerable degree of uniformity in administration, 
curricula and methods does exist all over the country. 
In recent years, however, there has been a reaction 
against this rigid uniformity and regimentation, and 
some measure of liberty to adapt curricula and methods 
to local needs and variations is now permitted. This 
high degree of Central control in France is the natural 
consequence of the fact that the Centre alone finances 
all Secondary, Higher and Technical education; the 
Local authorities contribute about one-third of the 
cost of elementary education and have some degree 
of control over it. France, then, has solved the 
problem of the proper relationship between the Centre 
and the Local authority by concentrating power and 
control in the hands of the former, and reducing the 
latter to an inferior Status; centralisation is at a maxi- 
mum, and decentralisation at a minimum. 

Almost the exact opposite obtains in the U.S.A, 
where decentralisation is the predominant feature of 
the educational landscape. Under the U.S. consti- 
tution, education is a “reserved” subject, hence of no 
direct concern to the Central (Federal) Government, 
The primary responsibility for education in the U.S.A. 
vests with the State Governments, which, in practice, 
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at least where elementary and secondary education 
are concerned, delegates most of it to the local districts, 
townships or counties. Historically, the small isolated, 
autonomous, self-contained pioneer settlements of 
America’s early history are responsible for the growth 
of the strong spirit of local autonomy that character- 
ises the small local units in the U.S.A., which, despite 
increasing State and Central (Federal) pressure, still 
retain a very real measure of local control in educational 
matters, and obstinately oppose any external State or 
Federal interference in their affairs. 

The States, in turn, are as strongly opposed to any 
Federal aid and control in the field of education, and 
pursue a stubborn “hands-off” policy that has so far 
considerably slowed down the growing movement in 
favour of a more active participation by the Federal 
Government in the field of education. This movement 
started in the early years of this century with the Smith- 
Mundt Act (1909) by which the Centre extended 
Federal aid to the States for the promotion of vocational 
education in the Nations’ schools, and assumed super- 
visory and directive powers to ensure that the money 
was well-spent by the States and local authorities. The 
two wars quickened the tempo of Federal influence 
considerably, but its activities are still of an ad-hoc 
nature and not part of a deliberate plan, and there is 
yet no organic relationship between the Centre and the 
States in the field of education. But Federal financial 
aid, accompanied with some measure of supervision 
and control, has increased rapidly in recent years and 
the Supreme Court decision in 1937 that in “any 
activity related to the general welfare”, it is quite 
constitutional for the Federal Government to supple- 
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ment, and, if necessary, even to supercede the State 
Governments, has created a loophole for large scale 
Federal activity in the educational scene. Such 
activity, it is apparent, is on the increase, and, if the 
present trend continues, will end sooner or later 
in the Federal Government assuming a greater 
measure of responsibility for and control of education 
in America. But the resistance of the States, 
shown by the rejection in 1958 of the President Eisen- 
hower’s Bill to give aid to the States for School construc- 
tion, continues to be adamanton the solid grounds that, 
to quote the Harvard Report on General Education 
in a Free Society, “In no sphere is local or State 
concern more natural or rightly stronger than in edu- 
cation. It is the sphere next removed from the family 
itself, touching parents and communities in their 
closest interests. Hence in no sphere is remote control 
less desirable.” 
England, with her genius for compromise, has 
managed to find a middle way between the French and 
the U.S. extremes, and to strike a more or less happy 
mean between the respective powers and responsi- 
bilities of the Central and the Local authorities, 
Between the Ministry of Education at the Centre 
and the Local Education Authorities or L.E.A’s at 
the periphery, there exists a partnership which, while 
avoiding the regimentation and subordination of the 
latter as in France, enables the 
development of i 


LEA. & L.E.A., and bring a 
up of standards throughout 


sacrificing that variety and freedom which are 
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blood of educational health and progress. Though, 
under the historic Education Act of 1944, the Ministry 
of Education, under a Minister charged with the 
“supervision and direction” of education, has a much 
bigger say in the control of education than formerly, 
yet the primary initiative, responsibility and genuine 
self-government still vest with the Local authorities. 
This partnership, despite occasional friction and clashes, 
works well, and gives the English educational system 
a unity in diversity that is vital and full of dynamic 
potentialities for further growth. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that in his most recent pronouncement of 
policy “Secondary Education for All... a New Drive 
(1958)”, the Minister of Education in England, after 
critically reviewing the existing set-up, concludes 
that it is the best, ifnot the only administrative pattern 
for the country. “Given the different needs of children 
and the varying needs of localities, it would be wrong, 
in the Government view, to aim at, let alone to impose, 
anything like a uniform pattern of secondary education 
for the whole of England and Wales. Such rigidity 
would be in direct contradiction to the concept of the 
educational service as a service which, within the broad 
framework of national policy, is administered locally. 
Individual schools have grown up in response to, and 
have been shaped by local needs. The result is a 
considerable variety of schools themselves and in the 
local scheme of organisation in which they work. 
This variety is a valuable foundation on which to build 
the future. The Government are convinced that this 
approach is best calculated to satisfy the needs both of 
the nation and of individual children.” 

India, being a secular, democratic republic on the 
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federal pattern has modelled her educational policy 
perhaps more on that of the U.S.A., than that of 
England or France. Under the Constitution, which 


ik c ave the duty of co-ordinating, 
guiding and counselling, and retain direct control only 
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the Centre, the States, the local authorities and of 
parents and guardians; and more specially, is the present 
relationship in India satisfactory and, if not, what are 
its weaknesses, and how can they be removed and the 
system improved to the limit of maximum efficiency. 
In any approach to this vexed problem, certain first 
principles must, in the author’s opinion, be kept in 
mind. Firstly, education is, as is made crystal clear 
in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights of 
UNESCO, the primary and inalienable responsibility 
not of the Centre, ofa State Government or of a local 
authority, but of the family and the local community 
of families. The family is the natural, basic unit of 
society, and parents have the first and the final res- 
ponsibility for the physical, intellectual, moral and 
spiritual growth of their children which it is the overall 
aim of education to bring about. Hence parents have 
the fundamental human right of deciding’ to what’ 
school and to what teachers they will entrust their 
children, and should even be given a: voice in 
deciding, how and what they are to be taught. The 
nearer the centre of control of education in a democracy 
is to the family, the more democratic, healthy and 
progressive is likely to be the resulting system of edu- 
cation. In the light of this basic postulate, the role of 
the State or of a local authority in a democracy should 
not be to endeavour to suppress or curtail parental 
rights in education, but to safeguard them, and to 
create the conditions and provide opportunities so 
that parents can fulfil their duty to the best of their 
ability. Only if parents cannot or will not fulfil their 
obligations in this matter has the State the right to 
interfere, and, even then, it should not, except in- 
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hopeless cases, abrogate all parental rights in this 
matter. 

The second principle—a principle vital to a demo- 
cracy—is that of subsidiarity—no higher or more 
powerful society or organisation should normally 
usurp or take over any function that can be adequately 
performed by a lower society or organisation. To tend 


education, and its entry should 
collecting data, formulating 

extending financial assistance 
States, either in the form of a bloc 
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voluntary organisations active in the field of education 
to enable them to fulfil their externally or self-imposed 
responsibilities and ensure that the money is well 
spent. Where gaps exist in local or voluntary provi- 
sions for education, the State should fill them with 
institutions of its own, but it should not endeavour to 
supersede, reduce to impotence, or crush the ini- 
tiative and responsibility of local communities and 
voluntary organisations in the interests of a soulless 
efficiency and a lifeless uniformity. In this connection 
the wise words of Prof. Kandel, a world famous 
authority on educational administration, are worth 
quoting. “There must be”, says Prof. Kandel, “a 
clear and definite line of demarcation between those 
aspects of an educational system that that State through 
a bureaucracy may control in the interests of effi- 
ciency and uniformity, and those that organisation, 
mechanisation and dictatorial prescription would in 
the end destroy. In a democracy there is a clear and 
definite answer to the question ‘To whom do the 
Schools belong ? The answer should be that the State 
is only a partner in an enterprise in which all cultural 
groups within it are concerned and involved, and in 
the determination of which they should therefore have 
a voice.” 

The crux of the matter in this issue of planning an 
ideal system of educational administration is not 
that of a straight choice between complete centrali- 
sation and decentralisation, for both extremes have 
been shown by experience to be not only unworkable 
but incompatible with a democratic system of educa- 
tion, but of seeking an appropriate allocation and 
balance of powers between the various levels involved 
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— Central, State, Local, which is consistent with the 
basic aims of education in any particular country. 

How does our present system of educational 
administration stand judged in the light of the above 
first principles ? 

Under the New Constitution, education is rightly 
a State subject, and each State Government has the 
right and duty of establishing its own system of educa- 
tion and of administering it, for the most part, as it 
thinks fit. The Central Government, through the Cen- 
tral Ministries of Education and Scientific Research 
and Culture, acts traditionall 
ting, stimulatin, 
financial help, 
Governments to 


more active and posi- 
ational progress on an all- 
§ a greater measure of unity 
of educational opportunity 
le has been’ stressed by Mr. 
ntral Ministry of 
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ment in the field of education is regarded with suspicion 
and hostility in some quarters, but perhaps the majority 
of thinking educationists will agree with Shri A. L. 
Mudaliar that in view of the growing fissiparous tenden- 
cies in the country, education must help to strengthen 
the forces of national cohesion and solidarity. 
“Consistently therefore”, argues Sri Mudaliar cogently, 
‘with the recognition of the role of the States in formu- 
lating educational programmes and implementing 
them, we have no doubt whatsoever, that in view of 
the crucial importance of education for the future 
progress of the country in every sphere, economic, 
industrial, social & cultural, the Gentral Government 
should view education from an overall national pattern 
and assume the duties of educational guidance and 
leadership. While there is everything to be said for 
local and State autonomy in education, it should not 
be interpreted to justify differences in basic educational 
policies and objectives.” This point of view was suppor- 
ted in principle at the recent National Integration 
Conference. 

It would be difficult to quarrel with this view point, 
provided the educational leadership and guidance 
given by the Centre is not imposed, but the fruit of 
active collaboration andconsultation with State Govern- 
ments, professional associations and voluntary orga- 
nisations of all kinds, so that the Central Government 
is a primus inter pares, and not a one-eyed King of 
the Country of the Blind ! 

The sphere in which Central leadership is most 
necessary is that of finance, for all States, to a greater 
or less degree, lack themoney to financea comprehensive 
system of education at all levels for their citizens. 
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The Central Government has, on the whole, not been 
lacking in initiative in this vitally important sphere, 
for Central Government aid to State Governments has 
increased appreciably in successive Five Year Plans. 
With it, directly or indirectly have come Central 
pressure and a certain measure of Central superin- 
tendence and control. At present Central control over 
State Governments is not, for the most Part, excessive, 
but there is noticeable tendency for the Central 
Government to use the power of the purse strings to 
impose its plans and schemes even on unwilling State 
Governments. This tendency is to be deprecated. 
The Centre, having granted liberal and much-needed 
financial assistance to the States, has the right to ensure 
that the money is spent wisely on sound, worthwhile 
educational projects and plans of various kinds, that 
a broad measure of uniformity obtains as between 


partnership, each 
Own contribution 
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towards the final end which is to provide comprehen- 
sive, rich and varied educational facilities and oppor- 
tunities to all children, young people and adults through- 
out the length and breadth of the country. Such a 
partnership, which to be effective must be one of both 
ideas and finance, must be a free and equal partnership, 
especially where the Centre and States are concerned. 
To quote Prof. S.P. Mukherjee, “a happy integration of 
decentralisation with an admixture of centralisation is 
probably the best policy that a progressive nation 
should follow so that it inherits the benefits of effi- 
ciency and uniformity, and, at the same time, does 
not sacrifice the local initiative and freedom obtained 
from local participation.” 

The same democratic attitudes and values and 
principles should inform the relationship between the 
public sector in education controlled by the State 
Departments, and the private sector, represented by 
the local bodies, voluntary associations, religious 
bodies and the public at large in the sphere of education. 
The State Department of Education, therefore, in its 
turn should not pursue a policy of rigid centralisation 
and regimentation, by monopolising the setting up 
and control of all educational institutions itself, or 
forcing them to conform to a rigid and detailed code of 
regulations which deprives them of all liberty and 
individuality. Rigid State control of education may 
help, to some extent, to promote a certain uniformity 
and standardisation and equalise educational opportu- 
nity, but it tends to destroy or discourage experiment, 
local initiative and variety which are the lifeblood of 
true education. Hence the State Departments of 
Education instead of endeavouring to discourage or 
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suppress the “private sector” in education or whittling 
down the initiative and freedom of voluntary effortin the 
field of education, should endeavour to draw local 
authorities, parents, voluntary associations of all kinds 
working in the field and the public at large into a 
real dynamic partnership with it in its endeavour to 
provide for the educational needs of all the children and 
young people and adults inthe State. When and where 
parental or local initiative or the activities of voluntary 
associations and bodies of all types are found wanting, 
the State has the right, and indeed the duty, to provide 
its own schools and other educational institutions for 
the children of the area concerned. But where the local 
administration is active, or voluntary and philanthro- 
pic associations or groups of parents are forthcoming 
to provide good schools, the State Departments of 
Education, after ensuring that such schools and edu- 
cational institutions fulfil certain indispensable minimal 
conditions for recognition, and ensuring through 
regular supervision and inspection that they are fulfilled, 
should not hesitate to actively encourage them and 
extend to them such financial assistance as is necessary 
for their effective working. Under a Welfare State, 
according to Prof. Lester Smith, the principle of 
planning is accepted, with the State as the arch 
planner “but the State operates not as a dictator but 
as a big brother of other interests concerned in the 
task of education. The State does not dominate the 
way of life. For society is regarded as consisting of 
many associations and groups of which the State is 
one, admittedly powerful. In a positive democracy 
there is planning in education and there are pro- 
grammes of development with the State responsible 
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for determining of priorities. But other societies—local 
authorities, teachers’ associations and voluntary bodies 
have a prominent role and there is something like a 
partnership between the State and the other principal 
parties engaged in education.” 

In India, unfortunately, in many States there is a 
definite trend, under cover of the objective of estab- 
lishing a Welfare State, in the opposite direction of 
an increasing measure of State control at the expense 
of private initiative. This unwholesome trend has been 
ably highlighted by Prof. K.N. Srivastava in an article 
on “Recent Trends in Indian Education” published in 
the March 1961 number of Teaching. 

“Under the stress of forging a Welfare State”, 
writes Prof. Srivastava, ‘the private enterprise that 
used to rely mainly on publicphilanthrophy is suffering 
because of the ever increasing burden of taxation and 
nationalisation ofindustries. Itis becoming increasingly 
difficult for private effort in education to survive the 
economic stresses of the time. It is true thatthe Statehas 
come to the rescue by liberlising grant in aid policies. 
But the increasing dependence of privately managed 
schools on public funds is creating difficulties at two 
levels. First, the institutions are losing the vitality to 
act, experiment and grow according to their ideals. 
On the other hand, dependence on public fundsis lead- 
ing to increasing State control or interference in the 
affairs of private institutions. This tendency may be 
termed direction, control or interference according to 
the magnitude of the State interest and action. In 
a country like India where privately controlled insti- 
tutions at all levels have played a significant role in 
the past, such a development in their relationship can 
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hinder the growth of democratic education.” This 
unfortunate tendency of State Education Departments, 
not only in many States in India but all over the world, 
to usurp the fundamental rights of local communities, 
voluntary bodies ofall kinds,and of parentsand guardians 
in the field of education is to be deplored. Some 
measure of a rather colourless uniformity may be 
secured, but its price will be a loss of local initiative, 
an ironing out of cultural differences, anda throttling 
of experiment and variety without which no educational 
system can hope to be healthy or to progress. Not only 
local initiative but the initiative of individual parents 
and guardians is necessary in a healthy democratic 
educational system, and it should be the aim of an 
enlightened system of educational administration to 
involve the people increasingly, not only in the imple- 
mentation of progressive educational policies but in 
their actual formulation, for people will only enthusi- 
astically carry out plansand policies which they havehad 
a hand ia shaping. Partnership notdictatorship should be 
the keynote of the relationship between Government 
Education authorities and other individuals and groups 
engaged in the joint enterprise of education. In this 
connection, the wise and forthright views expressed by 
Dr. Shrimali, the Central Minister of Education, to 
the last meeting of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education are worth quoting in extenso. “Lastly”, 
said Dr. Shrimali in the concluding part of his address, 
“T shouldliketo touch on one point which inmy opinion 
is of greatimportanceand whichrequires careful consi- 
‘deration by the Board. It has been the policy of the 
Government to encourage the growth of private insti- 
tutions both at Secondary and Collegiate level. During 
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the past few years, on account of increased taxation, 
the sources of private charity are drying up. There is 
2 feeling in some quarters that Government should 
take over the privately managed institutions. This is 
an unhealthy trend, and we should counteract it by 
removing those factors which cause a sense of uncertain- 
ty in the minds of the people who manage these insti- 
tutions. Public participation in education is essential 
for the preservation of academic freedom, and for 
promoting educational progress and experimentation. 
It should be our endeavour to give liberal assistance to 
voluntary organisations, and to strengthen the asso- 
ciation of the people in the development of education 
atall stages. I am not unaware of the many weaknesses 
of some private institutions—exploitation of teachers, 
misuse of public funds, intrigues, factionalism and 
cCommunalism among the members of the Governing 
Bodies who often utilise the institutions for selfish and 
political ends. In spite of these shortcomings, which 
‘an be removed by exercising proper vigilance and 
Control, I am of the view that it would be a retrograde 
Step for the Government to take over these institutions. 
calising the great contribution which the voluntary 
Organisations can maketo the development of education, 
‘Our Ministry has been giving special assistance to 
Voluntary organisations of all-India importance, and 
We would like to expand the scope of the scheme so 
as to cover a larger number and variety of institutions. 
Would also urge the State Governments to make the 
8tant-in-aid rules more liberal so that the public may 
Continue to participate and share in the responsibility 
of the Government for education.” : 
hese words of wisdom, and the grave warning they 
2 
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embody, should be heeded by all educational adminis- 
trators in the country at a time when State control 
in the field of education, with a view to eventual 
monopoly, is steadily on the increase in all countries. 
in the world, including our own. 

Central, State, Local, or parental control in edu- 
cation ? All four, as we have endeavoured to prove, 
are necessary and desirable, for the educational 
institutions of a true democracy are their common 
responsibility. All four are partakers in a joint under-- 
taking, and on the establishment of sound, working” 
and workable conditions of a true partnership, in 
which each partner does what it is best fitted to do: 
and makes its unique contribution to the common 
good, depends the health, efficiency, and progress of 
any truly democratic and national system of education,, 
including our own. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND 


Tue system of educational administration in England 
is characteristic of the empirical nature of the English 
character and of its genius for compromise. The system 
has evolved over a long period of time; it has remained 
roughly the same in externals during the past half 
century, but there have been striking changes in the 
inner life, spirit and working ofits constituent parts, and 
in their relationship to one another. Educational 
administration in England follows the via media 
between the over centralisation, rigidity and regimen- 
tation of the French system, and the excessive decen- 
tralisation and libertarianism of the American, 
where the Federal Government exercises very little 
control over the educational policies and practices of 
the States; it is “a happy mixture of freedom and 
variety, of centralised direction and local initiative, of 
voluntary effort and State action, of official guidance 
and the freedom of teacher in the classroom, and the 
parent in the home.” 

The actual administration of education is the joint 
concern and responsibility of the Ministry of Education 
at the Centre, and the Local Education Authorities 
on the spot. The relationship between the two has 
fluctuated greatly during the past half-century, but the 
partnership remains as vigorous, dynamic and sucessful 
as ever. Localinitiative and control of education was 
first on the educational scene, central organisation 
being super-imposed later, in contrast to France where ` 
education began by being highly centralised and has 
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in recent years moved towards partial decentrali- 
sation. Decentralisation of power and responsibility 
is the fundamental factor in educational administration 
in England, it has been somewhatlimited by the recent 
changes introduced by the 1944 Education Act, but 
it still remains the main feature of the administrative 
set-up of the country. 

At the top of the administrative ladder is the Ministry 
of Education, presided over by the Minister of Edu- 
cation who is a member of the Cabinet and responsible 
to Parliament for promoting the growth and develop- 
ment of education in England. The Ministers job, 
and that of his A.D.C.—the Parliamentary Secretary 
for Education—is to frame educational policy, to fur- 
nish a link between politics and education, and to up- 
hold the rights of his Ministry against other Ministries, 
they generally belong to the party in power and rise 
and fali with the party. To ensure permanence and 
continuity of adminstration and to mould the nation’s 
educational policy is the task of the permanent 
Secretariat of Civil Servants who man the Education 
Department under the Permanent Secretary for 
Education, who, in contrast to the Minister and 
Parliamentary Secretary, is a non-party man and an 
expert. The entire field of education is divided into 
departments, such as Primary, Secondary and Further 
education, the Training of Teachers, School Health 
Service etc. each of which is under an Assistant 
Secretary, or. an Under Secretary, and an expert 
staff. The whole country is also geographically 
divided into territorial units, each under a Deputy 
Secretary, whose main function is to act as liaison 
officer between the Ministry and the Local Edu- 
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cation Authorities in the area under his jurisdic- 
tion. 

The 1944 Act introduced a significant change into 
the character, function, responsibilities and powers of 
the various parts of the administrative set-up. The 
old Board of Education under a President, which was 
charged with the “supervision” of education in England, 
was replaced by a full-fledged Ministry under a res- 
ponsible Minister, who is a member of the Cabinet 
and who is charged with the oversight of the public 
system of education which is under his “direction and 
control”. The change from a President to a Minister, 
from a Board to a Ministry, and from “supervision” to 
“direction and control” are not mere changes ofnomen- 
clature, they represent the climax of a slow but steady 
increase in the powers of the Central Authority at the 
expense of the Local Authorities, which parallels the 
steadily increasing financial obligations shouldered by 
it from 1918 onwards. The new Act which bristled 
with what the Minister “shall”? or “may”? do, and Z 
matters in which his is the final word, represented,/” ~” 
at least in theory, a tremendous increase in the power ; 
ofthe Central Authority which gave concrete expression 2 
to the widely felt need that the time had come fora, 
planning a comprehensive national system of education, 
and for initiating educational progress on a nationahy 
front to promote parity of facilities and efficiency 
between the backward and advanced sectors.in_the 
educational field and true equality 
Opportunity for all the children ia En 
of the accident of birth or of the soci 
Status of their parents. Yet, i 
Powerspconferredt on it by the 194 
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of Education in England does not possess, nor would it 
wish to possess, the wide powers wielded by the Minis- 
try of National Instruction ia France cr Education 
Ministries in other counties. The Ministry of Education, 
for instance, doesnot even operate a single school or 
other educational institution in the country, it does 
not employ any teachers, lay down any syllabuses or 
conduct any examinations. Its main responsibility is 
to see that the Local Education Authorities, with 
whom the real power rests, make suitable provision for 
all types of education, and, provided they do their 
job reasonably and competantly, the Ministry grants 
them a relatively free hand. To quote Dr. Edmund 
King “The British system of centralised control over 
minimum standards is powerful though gentlemanly. 
It prevents widespread local variation and personal 
experiment, but it leaves no real loophole for slackers.” 

Indeed the Ministry, since 1944, while dealing firmly 
with any aberrations on the part of reactionary or 
ultra progressive L.E.A’s, has shown no inclination to 
direct or regiment education in England; it has placed 
the major responsibility on the shoulders of the L.E.A’s 
and given thema large measure of freedom in the conduct 
of educational affairs, confining its activities to laying 
down, after sounding local opinion throughout England, 
broad lines of policy and leaving the L.E.A’s to adapt 
it freely to local circumstances and needs, to ensuring 
that central subventions are wisely spent; and to 
issuing “Suggestions” for the guidance of teachers in 
the schools on objectives, curricula and methods, which, 
however, there is no compulsion for them to accept. 

To advise the Minister on educational theory and 
practice, and to guide him in the formulation ofnational 
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policy, there are, besides the permanent Secretariat 
of experts, two non-official Central Advisory Councils 
of Education, (one for England and Wales, and one for 
Scotland), which publish first rate reports on various 
aspects of education and tender advice which the 
Minister is free to accept or reject. The Advisory 
‘Councils, being composed of expert non-officials, are 
able to keep in closer touch with public opinion than 
the permanent officials, and so their advice is an 
excellent corrective to any narrow “official”? viewpoint. 

The famous Education Act of 1944 without sacri- 
ficing variety or freedom, greatly simplified and made 
more effective the existing structure of the local adminis- 
tration of education in England. It replaced over 
300 Pt 1 and Pt 2 (in charge of Primary education 
only) Authorities by about 120 large Authorities 
whose powers were extended to include the provision of 
“efficient”? education in their areas, by way of primary 
education, secondary and further education, to promote 
“the spiritual, moral, mental and physical development 
of the community over which they had jurisdiction.” 
This step did away with much inefficiency and wastage 
on the part of the smaller and poorer Local Authorities; 
yet it did not kill local initiative entirely, because it 
gave the large Local Education Authority power to 
delegate some of its powers to efficient smaller ones, 
which however, would not be independent but subject 
to the supervision and control of the large Authority. 
The Local Authorities for Education, under the new 
Act, are in general the County Councils of adminis- 
trative Counties, and County Borough Councils which 
are responsible for the local administration of County 
Boroughs i.e. large towns which fall within the territory 
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of a County and are exempt from its control. These 
Councils are elected by the rate-payers and are res- 
ponsible for all aspects of Local Government in the area: 
from the main Body of Councillors, a smaller number 
known to be interested in education, are selected, and, 
together with a few co-opted experts from outside the 
Council, form the Education Committee which is 
responsible, subject to the entire Council, for the 
development and organisation of education in the 
area. These Education Committees are, for all intents 
and purposes, the Local Education Authorities (or the 
L.E.A.’s) for the territorial area administered by the 
County Council or County Borough Council. To 
assist the Committee, since they are mostly amateurs, 
is a permanent staff or experts headed by the Director 
of Education for the area, assisted generally by an 
Assistant Director of Education, a County Inspector, 
perhaps a couple of Asst. Inspectors, and a Youth 
Guidance Officer. These experts conduct the day to 
day administration of the schools and supervise the 
work of the teachers who are directly responsible to 
the L.E.A’s, they advise the Education Committee 
in educational matters, but the final word is with the 
Committee and not the permanent staff. This system of 
administration by “amateurs” has been criticized as 
being risky, but in practice the Committee is usually, 
though by no means always, swayed and guided by 
the expert advice of the Director of Education, and 
“the system of amateur enthusiasm tempered by 
expert direction” works extremely well. In the 
case of a sharp cleavage of opinion, however, it 
is the Director of Education who must give way 
or resign, for he is the employee of the County 
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Council which has the final word and the ultimate 
responsibility for the efficient working of the education 
system in their area, even though it is the Director 
and his professional staff who do the lions’ share of 
the actual work. 

The exact relationship between the Central Ministry 
of Education and the Local Education Authorities is 
not easy to define with precision, since it is not only 
a shifting and dynamic one, but much depends on the 
character of the Minister and of the individual Local 
Council and Education Committee, and Director of 
Education. The financial link is, of course, the obvious 
one; the Ministry in general pays about 60% of the 
entire bill for education, plus a special “equalising gran zd 
to the poorer and more backward authorities to put 
them on a level with the richer and more fortunate 
ones and to enable them to provide as good an educa- 
tion for their children. Since it pays the piper, it is 
openly or tacitly agreed, the Ministry is entitled to 
call the tune to some extent. 

The actual extent to which it has done and is doing so 
varies. The present tendency is for the Ministry to take 
an increasing share in administration, through sugges- 
tions, circulars, regulations, and in some cases direct 
intervention, Under the 1944 Education Act, for ins- 
tance, cach and every L.E.A. had to prepare by a fixed 
date, and submit to the Ministry of Education for its 
2Pproval a comprehensive Development Plan setting 
Orth existing and proposed provisions for Primary,. 

ee of and Further Education; only when : pores 
a ad pea been certified and approved by the Ministry 
ande aa suitable for local needs, and financially 
ucationally viable, did the Ministry give the “Go: 
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ahead” signal and furnish the necessary financial help. 
‘This marks a decided advance in the power of the 
central authority and representsa marked change totheir 
old ‘“‘laissez-faire’ attitude to the L.E.A.’s, which 
‘could, provided they did not go too far, do well nigh 
as they pleased. The “Development Plans” were in a 
‘sense an extrardinary affair; the day-to-day relationship 
of the Ministry to the L.E.A.’s is based on consultation, 
cooperation and direct contact with the Minister and 
his Department, and indirect contact through Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors who actas liaison officers between 
the two main partners in the administrative set-up. 

Her Majesty’s Inspectors, or H. M. I. as they are 
popularly known, form a unique part of the adminis- 
trative system in England. In a sense they are outside 
the system proper, for they are appointed directly by 
the Queen and are responsible, neither to the Ministry 
nor the L.E.A.’s but to Her Majesty for the efficiency 
and progress of education in England . How important 
an element the Inspectorate is in the system of adminis- 
tration in England has been recently highlighted by 
Sir David Eccles, the present Minister ofEducation, in 
an article in the Times Educational Supplement. 
“One element in this structure of our system”, wrote 
Sir David, “as it were, the reinforcing rod hidden in 
the concrete, which seldom gets its public due is Her 
Majesty’s Inspectorate. The Inspectorate is not the 
Minister’s private army of snooping policemen, but an 
independent body advising politely, constantly, and 
effectively the Ministry, and all its partners.” As 
“the eyes and ears” of the entire administrative set-up, 
the Inspectorate are best able to size up the effect of 
‘educational policy on parents, children and the com- 
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munity at large, and so can best advise the Central 
Ministry and L.E.A.’s and individual schools how and 
what they should do, or should cease to do, in providing 
better education. H.M.I. also act as pioneers of new 
methods and missionaries of new ideas from school to 
school, and thus are mainly responsible, through their 
visits and the first rate pamphlets of “Suggestions” they 
jointly issue from time to time, for stimulating progress 
in the schools, H.M.1. have a tremendous influence in 
greasing the wheels of the educational machine and 
in making it work smoothly and effectively; they 
also supply the “human element” so necessary to clothe 
the dry bones of educational administration with 
flesh, blood and vitality. 

Individual schools, though under a particular L.E.A, 
are linked by the H.M.I. to the Ministry, and can 
also directly through them make their weight felt in 
redressing local deficiencies and shaping national 
policy. But they are directly under the control of the 
L.E.A.’s and the local Inspectors appointed by them. 
Both State and voluntary, aided schools are adminis- 
tered by Governing Bodies, but the Head has a very 
free hand in theactual policy andrunning of the Schools, 
indeed in internal matters of organisation and dis- 
cipline he is practically autonomous. The L.E.A. 
may recommend curriculum and methods but the final 
say is left to the Head as to their acceptance. Teachers 
are the employees of the L.E.A. and of the Governing 
Bodies of the Schools. They enjoy areasonable salary, 
high professional status and security of tenure, and 
nowhere else in the world has the teacher greater 
freedom than in England. In the classroom he is, 
subject to the Head, his own master in his choice of 
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curricula, text-books, and methods. H.M.I., local 
Inspectors and Heads can inspect and “criticize” his 
work and the Ministry of Education can issue “Sugges- 
tions” for his guidance; neither can compel him, except 
in extreme cases, to slavishly follow their directions, 
or choose his text-books, syllabuses or methods for him. 
Further, there is not in the U.K. that divorce that 
exists in other countries between teaching and adminis- 
tration, for both teachers and administrators are 
usually drawn from the ranks of the teachers. This 
makes for a greater freedom for the teacher. Such 
freedom is a challenge and a responsibility; in most 
cases the challenge is accepted wholeheartedly, and 
the trust imposed in him ably vindicated. 

Such in broad outline is the system of educational 
administration in England, a system which, in spite 
of its apparent complexity and a certain overlapping 
of functions and responsibilities between the four 
main partners, (Ministry of Education, the L.E.A.’s, 
H.M.I. and the Heads and teachers in the school), 
functions on the whole remarkably well because of the 
spirit in which the partners in the joint enterprise of 
education in the U.K. cooperate to achieve their 
common objective which is the well being of the indi- 
vidual child. 

“The spirit of the alliance”, to quote Sir David 
Eccles once again, “is unique to this country. This 
Government does not run the education service itself, 
but tries to create conditions for those who do so. This 
is a fascinating partnership in administration, and 
while we are looking to see how the techniques of 
co-operation can be improved, we have something 
here to be proud of.” 
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The advantages of the English “national system, 
locally based” of educational administration are 
obvious; it avoidsmany of the extremes yetincorporates 
the advantages of both excessively centralised and exces- 
sively decentralised systems. Excessive centralisation 
imposes uniformity, discourages initiative, sincerity 
and experiment, prevents progress, neglects local 
interests and usurps the vital roles of the community 
and the family in education; excessive localism on the 
other hand tends to lose sight of national aims and 
needs, and to encourage too much diversity and experi- 
ment, leading often to caprice and eccentricity. The 
English system strikes a happy mean; the Centre is 
strong enough to plan and carry out national strategy; 
to initiate a broad advance along the whole front; 
to impose unity but no uniformity of organisation on 
curricula and standards; to prevent haste, waste and 
eccentricity, but not to stifle initiative, originality, and 
autonomy. In practice, national policy is determined 
more often than not at the local level, the Ministry fits 
the individual local plans into a comprehensive national 
plan, and coordinates all the local demands for re- 
sources so that it can ensure that the money voted for 
education by Parliament is adequate and distributed 
justly between the various Local Authorities. The rights 
of Heads and teachers, parents and religious bodies 
are not neglected, for they can always appeal to the 
Ministry against aberrations on the part of over-zealous 
L.E.A’s. This “active, dynamic and constructive part- 
nership” between parents, Heads and teachers, L.E.A.’s 
and the Ministry is the best and most vital feature of 
educational administration in England. The pieces 
in the patchwork are by no means fixed and static; 
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the structure has been changing and the balance of 
power between the various parties is in a state of conti- 
nual flux; at present it is in favour of the Ministry, but 
the L.E.A.’s are determined to maintain their tradi- 
tional freedom, authority and initiative against any 
tendency of the Ministry to “dictate” to or to regiment 
them. The freedom of the “teacher” to protect the 
interests of the individual children under his care 
against external “direction”, whether of the Central or 
Local Authority, is another invaluable feature of the 
system which will not easily be given up—it is the last 
bastion against any totalitarian designs of any parti- 
cular Government, Minister or L.E.A. This freedom 
is a cherished birthright of teachers in England, and 
it protects the schools and children from the deadening 
influence of excessive administrative interference in 
the shape of detailed regulations and the rigid provision 
of syllabuses, text-books, and methods which are so 
common in other countries. This “combination of 
administration at the highest level, which never claims. 
expertness on questions of pedagogy, together with a 
genuinely knowledgeable Inspectorate whose aim is 
to stimulate and not dictate,” in the words of Lord 
James of Rusholme, the distinguished Ex-Headmaster 
of Manchester Grammar School, “produce a state 
of affairs in which the individual school, given a 
good Governing Body, has all the opportunities for 
growth and experiment that could be wished.” 

The system also has its defects. The Centre and the 
L.E.A.’s do not always pull along amicably, and the 
lack of a rigid definition of their respective rights and 
duties—a defect to some extent remedied by the 1944 
Act—often makes for a stalemate or a tug-of-war 
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that adversely effects the schools, and for much dupli- 
cation and overlapping of functions and powers. The 
Centre is also not always well informed enough about 
and sympathetic to local experiments and inclined to- 
be doctrinaire in its approach to many matters. 

But, all things considered, the system of educational 
administration in England has stood the test of time 
and is one more proof of the essentially empiric genius. 
of the English people. It is not a logical system and 
defies, for the most part, a statement and exact analysis 
because of its decentralisation and variety, and theo- 
retically one can pick many holes in it; butit is the fruit 
oflong experience and it works, on the whole, eminently 
well. And that is, when all is said and done, what 
counts. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 
IN THE U.S.A. 


Tue characteristic structure and shape and the 
spirit underlying educational administration in the 
U.S.A. is in a very intimate sense, a function of the 
American philosophy of life and education, and the 
unique conditions of American growth, especially 
during her pioneer days. It was not fashioned “all 
of a piece” as was the French system by Napoleon 
and his advisors, and imposed upon the nation as 
a whole; it grew up pragmatically in response to felt 
needs, was shaped and conditioned by historical fac- 
tors and accidents, and developed and grew in com- 
prehensiveness and complexity to mect the emerging, 
developing pattern of the American way of life during 
the 19th and 20th Century. And since the U.S.A. 
is still very much of a melting-pot and a social labora- 
tory, the pattern, as it exists today, is neither rigid 
nor unchangeable; it is flexible and dynamic, and in 
actual fact is continuously evolving to meet the chang- 
ing needs and demands of the society in which it exists, 
and whose needs it is designed to serve. A deep and 
abiding faith in democracy and in the common man, 
in “government of the people, by the people, for the 
people,” a faith which is often consciously or uncon- 
sciously somewhat naive and blind and apt to be 
carried to extremes but which is nevertheless sincere, 
firm and unsakeable and which is reflected in every 
facet of American life, is the bedrock and mainspring 
of the American way of life. Stemming from this 
faith is a conviction of the equality and brotherhood 
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of man, and a belief in the essential worthwhileness 
of every individual man, woman and child and in 
their right to the fullest possible measure of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

Education in this context is a means, the best 
means of providing for all the fullest possible oppor- 
tunity for individual and social betterment; it is good 
business, an investment which will pay rich dividends 
to the individual, the community, the state and the 
nation as a whole. Since education is conceived of as 
basically both as individual and a community affair, 
the vast majority of Americans are convinced that 
the provision and continued support of all public 
educational institutions are essentially the concern 
of the people not of the State, and that their effective 
administration and control must vest in the local 
community served by them rather than the State 
Government, and, on a wider plane, in the State Govern- 
ment rather than the Federal Government. This plac- 
ing of the main responsibility for education squarely on 
the shoulders of the local community and on the in- 
dividual citizen, and the reliance on local initiative 
and enthusiasm rather than on the State and Federal 
Government action is partly due to the historical 
fact that small isolated closely integrated, independent, 
largely self-governing local communities which grew 
up in America’s pioneering days antedated State and 
Federal Governments; and, even after the establish- 
ment and growth of the latter in size and authority, 
the small communities clung jealously to their erst- 
while autonomy, especially in matters intimately 
affecting the life of the ordinary citizen, such as educa- 
tion and other social services. It also stems from 
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the average American’s strong tradition of self-help 
and natural distrust of Government action and in- 
terference in his private life, and his ingrained fear 
that the Government may use the schools as instru- 
ments of indoctrination and regimentation, or that a 
ruling class or a Dictator, as has so frequently happened 
on the Continent, may gain control of the schools 
and use the educational system as a means of promot- 
ing their own selfish ends, or for creating or perpetuat- 
ing class differences. 

It is against the background of conditioning factors 
and influences such as those outlined above, and 
other interrelated ones implicit in them, that the 
unique structure of the educational administration 
in the U.S.A. must be studied and appraised. The 
characteristic pattern, spirit and working of the system 
of educational administration in the U.S.A. presents 
a striking contrast to that of France, and also differs 
considerably from that of the U.K., even though all 
the three countries are fellow democracies wedded to the 
principles of liberty, fraternity and equality. The 
French system of education is national in character, 
and centralised and autocratic in administration and 
control; in the U.K. the responsibility for educational 
provision and control is shared between the Central 
Government and Local Authorities but, while there 
is much greater decentralisation than in France, yet, 
in the final analysis, L.E.A’s are under the 1944 Act, 
subject to the “superintendence, direction and con- 
trol” of the Education Minister and the Central 
Ministry of Education, even though these latent 
powers may not in practice often be exercised. But 
in the U.S.A. real authority and responsibility for 
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the provision and control of education does not rest 
with the Federal Government; it is in theory the 
primary responsibility of the State Government, 
which, in practice, delegates this authority and res- 
ponsibility to the local school districts which vary 
in size from a metropolis like Chicago or New York, 
which provides and administers a huge, complex and 
variegated school system, to a small village community 
which provides and controls a single One-teacher 
Grade School. 

This system of educational administration has been 
described as a “decentralised, State authorised, locally 
functioning organisation dedicated to the principle 
of free and equal educational opportunity for all 
American youth.” It is decentralised—there is no 
Federal Minister or Ministry of Education corres- 
ponding in power and function with the National 

inistry of Education in France or the Central 

inistry of Education in the U.K., for when the 
American Constitution was drawn up education was 
deliberately and specifically excluded from the list 
of Federal privileges. Each ofthe fifty States is thus, 
both in theory and actual practice, sovereign in the 
field of education, and strictly speaking one cannot 
Speak of the American system of educational adminis- 
tration for there is not one uniform system but fifty 
different systems. The State systems, however, while 
exhibiting many major and minor differences, are 
broadly of the same pattern, and it is in this sense 
that one is entitled to speak broadly of the system 
of educational administration in the U.S.A. Under 
this System education is, as pointed out above, a func- 
tion of each individual State government, which in 
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accordance with its own constitution decides iis own 
educational policy, develops its own school system, 
public and private, to develop public schools and 
colleges and to control private schools and colleges. 
For the choice of a school is regarded in the U.S.A. 
as the inalienable right of the parents, and while 
education is compulsory, parents are free to opt out 
of the Public School system and send their children 
to private schools managed by religious bodies or 
public trusts; and in point of fact, though the typical 
American school is the public school “a school esta- 
blished by the public, controlled by the public and 
accessible to the public upon terms of equality with- 
out special charge for tuition”, yet 13% of the children 
at the elementary and secondary level, and almost 50% 
of the students at the college level are actually studying 
in private schools, colleges and universities. 

Each State in the U.S.A. is, then, ultimately respon- 
sible for the development of its own educationalsystem. 
But it would be, in a way, as misleading to talk of a 
State system of education and educational adminis- 
tration as it is to talk of an American system of educa- 
tion and educational administration. The characteris- 
tic State system of education and educational adminis- 
tration in the U.S.A. is not a uniform, closely knit 
and functioning unit, but a loose grouping of local 
school districts, varying in size, efficiency and finan- 
cial and administrative viability, with varying degrees 
of but nevertheless very real autonomy. The nature 
and degree of State control over these local school 
districts varies from State to State, but, in general, 
most State Governments and State Departments of 
Education are content to lay down broad lines of 
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policy and certain essential educational minima, 
and to delegate the rest of their power and responsi- 
bility in educational matiers to the local school dis- 
trict and the local community so that “it is generally 
the local school district which is most intimately and 
deeply concerned with the management of its own 
schools in its own locality.” 

This ‘grassroots’ responsiblity andauthority over educa- 
tion, which makes local initiative, vision and enthusiasm 
the key to educational progress and efficiency, is the 
unique feature of theadministrationof American educa- 
tion. Localschool district communitiesare proud oftheir 
historical right and privilege to administer and operate 
their own schools and other educational institutions; 
they guard it jealously, and are quick to resist any 
attempt of the State or Federal Government to 
encroach upon their particular sphere of power, in- 
fluence and responsibility. Though, as we shall see 
later, this principle of local autonomy in the field 
of education suffers from many weaknesses both in 
theory and practice, yet it is firmly entrenched 
and is an integral part of the American way of life 
and the American philosophy and practice of educa- 
tion, and, while its many shortcomings were high- 
lighted in the famous White House Conference on 
Education in 1955, at which the entire system of 
education in the U.S.A. was subjected to intense, 
critical scrutiny by America’s top educationists and 
laymen, the basic principle of local autonomy was 
vindicated and upheld. The Conference unani- 
mously resolved that in the field of educational ad- 
ministration in the U.S.A. “the fullest measure of 
local initiative and control should be maintained,” 
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though it went on to add “but no level of Govern- 
ment (Local, State or National) should be relieved of 
its appropriate responsibility in fulfilling its com- 
mittments.” 

To some extent in theory, and, to a considerable 
extent in practice, therefore, the real, fundamental 
responsibility and control of the schools in the U.S.A. 
is vested in the local community which also raises 
most of the money to finance the schools. Yet it must 
not be forgotten that the local school district is in 
theory, ifnotsomuchin practice, a creationand creature 
of the State Department, for its powers and responsi- 
bilities are not intrinsic or inalienable but delegated 
to it by the State Government. The State Govern- 
ment and the State Department of Education in 
theory therefore retain the ultimate power over and 
responsibility for education in the State. The extent 
to which they exercise this responsibility and autho- 
rity, and the actual relationship between the State 
and the local authority, fluctuates from State to State 
and from time to time. At present there is a clearly 
discernable tendency for the State Governments and 
Departments of Education in the U.S.A. to both 
provide a gradually increasing share of the funds, 
and to exercise a greater measure of control over the 
local districts with a view to providing greater equalisa- 
tion of educational offerings and opportunities over 
the entire State, and to try to eliminate wastage, 
overlapping and inefficiency. Fifty years ago the 
State met perhaps 15% of the total school bill of a 
local school district, and the local community 84%; 
today the States on an average meet 27% of the bill 
and the local districts 70%, and since he who, to an 
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appreciable extent, helps to. pay the piper usually 
demands an increasing say in calling the tune. State 
Departments of Education in the U.S.A. are tending 
towards a greater degree of centralisationin the educa- 
tional administration, and to lay down more and more 
regulations concerning certification, standards for tea- 
chers, school buildings, minimum curricula, teaching 
methods and similar educational matters which were 
formerly left almost entirely to the Local Boards of 
Education to determine. 

The inescapable fact that under the present sys- 
tem of administration the basic American principle 
of equality of opportunity in education cannot be 
realised in practice, as the poorer States and the poorer 
school districts within the same State generally lack 
money to provide as good school facilities as the richer 
ones, has also brought in very recent times the Federal 
‘Government and the U.S. Office of Education more 
into the educational picture. And, though, as several 
still-born attempts to extend Federal financial help 
to the States on the basis of need and for specific pur- 
poses such as school building testify, the States are 
determined not to take any money from the Federal 
Government which has even the most tenuous strings 
attached, yet there is undoubtedly a trend towards 
a greater measure of Federal participation in the 
financing if not the administration of the nation’s 
schools. Actually in the last 50 years the contribution 
of the Federal Government, through specific schemes 
such as Vocational education and the School Meal 
Service, which it largely fimances, even though the 
control is largely though not completely vested in 
the States, to the national bill on education has risen 
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from .5% to 3%, and there is no doubt that it will 
increase rather than decrease in the post-sputnik era 
which has rudely shaken the American nation into a 
realisation that without large scale Federal aid, the 
U.S.A. as a whole will never catch up in the educa- 
tional field with its cold-war rival, the U.S.S.R. 

The relationship between the three main partners, 
each of which has its appropriate sphere of responsi- 
bility and authority, is thus not an inflexible, static 
one, it is a pragmatic, shifting, evolving relationship 
which has changed over the years and will, and in- 
deed must continue to change if the pattern of educa- 
tional administration in the U.S.A. is to be dynamic 
enough to respond to the rapidly changing local, 
state, national and international situation. 

In order that we may both appreciate the delicate, 
complex and intimate relationship between the three 
main levels of educational administration in the 
U.S.A. the Federal Government, the State Government 
and the local district, township or country—it is 
necessary to delve a little deeper and examine more 
in detail the actual working of each of these agencies, 
and in what manner they act and react with and upon 
one another. And since public and community sup- 
port is the ultimate force that sustains and activates 
or restrains and hampers the activities of all three 
levels of educational administration, it will also be 
necessary to explore the unique relationship that 
exists in the U.S.A. between the educational admin- 
istrators and the public they serve, between profes- 
sional bodies in the field of education, and interested 
and active bodies of citizens like Parents Unions and 


Citizens Councils, between the experts, major and 
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minor, and the men and women in the street. 
The role of the Federal Government in the field 
of education is a relatively minor but nevertheless 
significant one, and a role which is likely to increase 
rather than decrease in importance in the years ahead. 
The Federal Government has no direct control over 
education, except over centrally administered areas 
like Alaska (this will probably cease now that Alaska 
has become the 49th State of the U.S.A.) and Green- 
land, and over specific programmes like the Voca- 
tional education, or the famous post-war Veterans 
educational programme. Its function therefore is 
restricted, to quote a recent Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Welfare, “to offer 
leadership without domination, and to render assis- 
tance without interference”. To fulfil this function 
is the responsibility of the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Welfare who is nomi- 
nated by and responsible to the President and a mem- 
ber of his cabinet. To assist the Secretary to discharge 
his responsibility is the U.S. Office of Education 
headed by a National Commissioner of Education 
and a team of experts representing all fields and 
facets of education from Nursery School education 
to education for international understanding. The 
function of these experts in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion is not, as it is in the National Ministry of Edu- 
cation in France, to frame national educational policy, 
and to enforce and execute it at national, regional 
and local levels; its function is to guide, to advise, 
to stimulate and to coordinate the activities of State 
epartments of Education; it may take the lead, 
as was done in the historic White House Conference 
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on Education in 1955, or in the appointment of 
Presidential Commissions such as President Truman’s 
Commission on Higher Education, in attempting to 
lay before the nation as a whole the broad outlines 
of a national policy in regard to secondary or higher 
education arrived at on the basis of discussions bet- 
ween experts drawn from all parts of the country, it 
certainly never has and, even if it tried, would pro- 
bably never succeed in forcing these policies on the 
individual States. 

The main work of the U.S. Office of Education 
falls into three broad and interrelated fields. Firstly, 
it collects and disseminates, on a nationwide level, 
information about education, and makes special 
studies of problems posed by State Departments of 
education and by national lay and professional as- 
sociations. Over the years the Office of Education 
has in this way collected a huge reservoir of facts on 
and made a series of factual and impartial studies 
of various facets of education in the U.S.A. which 
it makes freely available to State Boards of Education 
and other large national associations, lay and pro- 
fessional, on the basis of which they can evaluate and 
appraise their educational policies and activities 
and make wise decisions to guide their steps 
in the future. Secondly, the U.S. Office of Education 
is always ready to further the cause of education in 
any State which seeks its help by putting at its dis- 
posal the services of its picked body of experts for 
consultation, advice and practical assistance. Finally, 
the U.S. Officer of Education supervises the allocation 
of money voted by Congress from time to time for 
specific programmes such as the Vocational Education 
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programme in 1917, the Veterans Education pro- 
gramme after World War II, and, more recently, 
the post-sputnik scholarship programme to encourage 
higher studies in Science and Mathematics. In al- 
locating and supervising the proper use of Federal 
subventions, the U.S. Office of Education is always 
careful not to encroach on State prerogatives or to 
water down in any way the State responsibility and 
authority in the field of education; grants and sub- 
ventions are usually given on the basis of formulae 
determined by State Education Department officials, 
and, subject to a minimum of supervision, the actual 
administration of the grants and the programme is 
left to the State departments. 

Under the American Constitution, as we have ob- 
served earlier, education is a State responsibility, 
hence it is the duty of the various States to provide 
for “the maintenance and support of a system of free 
common schools for all children.” In actual practice, 
largely because of the fact that the State organisation 
for education grew up much later than the local 
district organisation, and because of the strong tradi- 
tion of local initiative and independence in the field 
of education that grew up as a result, the State dele- 
Sates most of its powers and obligations in this sector 
to the local education authorities. The State, for its 
Part, usually contents itself with endeavouring to give 
leadership, framing broad lines of policy, laying down 
minimum standards regarding certification of teachers, 
Curricula, text-books, buildings, equipment etc., and 
Providing special services such as guidance and coun- 
selling, School Health Service etc. The State frames 
and executes its policies through the State Board of 
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Education, which is either elected, or partly clected 
and partly nominated, and the experts of the 
State Department of Education headed by the 
State Superintendent of Education who is usually 
appointed by and subject to the State Board, but 
is in many States elected directly by the people. It 
is the duty of State Superintendent and the experts 
of the State Department to ensure that the directives 
of the State Board are carried out by the local educa- 
tion authorities, and to provide the latter with conti- 
nuous advice and assistance. In recent years with the 
growing realisation that too much local autonomy 
makes in very many cases for inefficiency and in- 
equality, as not all districts are administratively and 
financially equally viable, and with a gradually in- 
creasing percentage of the educational budget of 
local authorities being met by the State subventions, 
there has been a definite movement by State Depart- 
ments of Education to provide a more positive leader- 
ship and to exercise a greater measure of control over 
the local authorities in the larger interest of nation- 
alisation, efficiency and equalisation of opportunity, 
but such leadership and control is never carried to 
extremes. Indeed, all State Departments of educa~ 
tion are as careful to avoid, as local district authorities 
would be swift to resist, any suggestion of domination 
or regimentation. 

Real power and authority to administer the schools 
therefore vests, subject to the overriding authority 
of the State Government, in the various local autho- 
rities. Of these the local school district is the basic 
authority, but in some States there is also an inter- 
mediate county education authority intersposed bet- 
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ween the local district and the State. There are over 
80,000 district and county authorities in the U.S.A. 
who are responsible for administering education in 
the areas under their respective jurisdictions, and as 
is to be expected, these very numerous local authori- 
ties vary considerably in size, population, financial 
ability and efficiency of administration. In New 
York State, for instance, there are 156 Townships 
and 7000 district authorities; of these the large town- 
ships can and do provide an elaborate network of 
good schools and other educational institutions, but 
5000 of the 7000 districts can only provide a single 
one-teacher elementary school! The above pattern 
is repeated throughout the country and in all the 
States. The area of control spanned by some local 
authorities covers hundreds of square miles, and 
they cater for a school population of very many thou- 
sands; the span of control of others covers a few square 
miles and they cater for less than a hundred children; 
some rich local authorities in New York State, Cali- 
fornia and Florida can afford to spend £6000 per 
pupil per annum on education, others in the Southern 
States can barely afford £100 per capita per annum; 
some authorities can and do provide a varied and 
comprehensive school system, good teachers and a 
competent administrative and supervisory staff, others 
cannot even provide the barest minimum of educa- 
tional facilities and are so small that there are more 
School Board members than teachers ! 

The actual administration of education under a 
local district is the responsibility of the Local School 
Board which is usually elected on the basis of adult 
franchise. Some of these School Boards are special 
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ad hoc committees appointed from among the mem- 
bers of the Local Government Council and subordinate 
to the Council as a whole; but in perhaps over the 
major part of the country, School Boards are directly 
elected by responsible to the electorate, and have 
power to independently raise and spend money on 
education, subject only to the final authority of the 
State Government. The School Board is responsible 
for framing policy and exercising leadership in educa- 
tional matters in the local district, and it serves as 
the direct link between the schools and the communi- 
ty. To execute their policies School Boards usually 
appoint a local Superintendent of Schools and other 
expert supervisory staff. The Superintendent is the 
key figure in the whole set-up; it is his business to 
interpret the needs of the Community to the Board, 
to guide their deliberations and to administer their 
policies. The final responsibility however rests not 
with the Superintendent but with the School Board, 
it is the Board and not the Superintendent who has 
to answer to the public if educational needs are not 
met or if anything goes away. 

Considering the bewildering number of school 
districts, the considerable diversity and inequality of 
their educational provisions and the unwillingness 
of the Federal and State Governments to interfere 
with local autonomy even in the interests of social 
justice and equalisation of opportunities, an American. 
critic has been moved to state that “the American 
educational system is not a system at all but a ram- 
shackle structure with varying standards and different 
methods depending on the State and Local adminis- 
trations.” This is a somewhat harsh criticism, but 
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ithas more than the traditional grain of truth imbedded 
m it. 

Indeed the disadvantages of the present “‘system” of 
educational administration in the U.S.A. are obvious 
even to a superficial observer. The almost complete 
absence of Federal control, and the inability or un- 
willingness of States to exert their inherent authority 
on local schoo] districts creates a situation in which 
there are wide variations not only between State and 
State, but even between local districts in the same 
State; this results frequently in a lack of uniformity 
of standards, between State and State, between one 
school district and another, and even at times even 
between school and school under the same local 
authority which makes for a real inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity, for the type and quality of educa- 
tion a child receives is frequently determined by the 
accident of his birth in one part of the country rather 
than in another. The extreme decentralisation of 
the American administrative structure and the loca- 
tion of effective authority and control in the local 
community which vary considerably in complexion 
and the educational background and which tend on 
the whole to be reactionary—it frequently takes a 
Small community in the more isolated parts of the 
States twenty years to accept a new idea, and even 
in the more progressive communities more than one 
Superintendent of Schools informed the author that 
it takes them at least two to four years to educate the 
community to accept a worthwhile change or advance 
—also tend to create a force that is resistant to change, 
the average local community tends to play safe and 
Mediocrity and conformism is generally the result. 
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Finally, local control of education and the small area 
covered by a majority ofschool districts, which gives 
every adult citizen ofa district a powerful voice in 
determining how the schoolshould be run, not in- 
frequently leads to excessive and educationally un- 
healthy community pressure on the schools and school 
administrators, heads and teachers. Such officers 
knowing that their tenure, security and salaries depend 
on the direct vote of the community are not always 
free to act as they would like to, and it is not uncommon 
for a Superintendent or Head of a school to Jose his 
job because the local High School lose a key Football 
match against a rival local High School, for a match 
winning Football Coach to be paid as highly and to 
be more influential then the Superintendent because 
he is the Community hero, or for Heads and teachers 
salary increases to be vetoed because they had the 
temerity not to promote certain children whose out- 
raged parents form a “pressure group”, and virtually 
compel the School Board, elected by them and de- 
pendent for re-election on them, to express their dis- 
pleasure in this very tangible manner ! 

Still, together with its obvious defects, the American 
“system” of educational administration also has many 
equally obvious advantages. To begin with, though 
such uniformity is not as widespread or effective as it 
could be, yet it would be wrong to conclude that no 
such uniformity exists as between State and State, and 
one school district or school and the next. The author 
who had the opportunity of visiting several States and 
several school districts within the same State, found 
that in actual fact there is a fair measure of uniformity 
and conformity in objectives, curricula offerings text- 
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books and standards between State and State, between 
one school district and the next in the same State, and 
between one school and the next in the same school dis- 
trict, except where cither the individual State or school 
district was too poor to provide all that it would like to. 
The author found, for instance, that while there were 
certain deep and significant differences in the educa- 
tional outlook and objectives of the ‘progressive’ 
States of California and the middle West and the more 
balanced outlook of the New England States which, 
though they have adopted many of the goals, methods 
and techniques of ‘progressive education,’ have not 
abandoned traditional disciplines and goals — yet 
there was clearly perceptible an underlying unity of 
educational theory and practice emerging in the U.S.A. 
as a whole. Many bodies and forces are responsible for 
this desirable state of affairs. The U.S. Office of Health, 
Educationand Welfare, working in friendly co-operation 
with State Department and through its array of stimu- 
lating publications and its sponsorship of regional or 
national conferences, such as the famous White House 
Conference of 1955, exerts a healthy, stimulating, uni- 
fying influence on education throughout the country. 
National, State and regional professional associations 
of all kinds, of administrators, Heads, teachers, parents 
and citizens; the National and State University College 
of Education authoritative professional journals, and 
national and regional accrediting agencies which give 
a stamp of good quality to Schools and Colleges which 
measure up to the high standards set by them, also 
exert powerful influences in the same directions. 

Finally, the surprising mobility of parents, teachers 
and administrators carrying sound ideas and practices 
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from one part of the country to another, also ensure 
a certain uniformity of standards and practices all over 
the States. 

The intimate link between the Schools and the com- 
munity and the very real authority vested in the local 
community over its schools and other educational insti- 
tutions undoubtedly has its drawbacks which have been 
pointed out earlier. But it also has very definite and 
decided advantages. It makes education, as it should 
be, a real community affair, and the school a com- 
munity institution serving community needs. Under 
this decentralised system ofadministration educational 
planning and progress is not monopolised by experts, 
major or minor, who often live in their own ivory 
towers, out of touch with community needs and aspira- 
tions, but is done by the community as a whole; the 
framing of educational policy and initiation of educa- 
tional changes and advances thus becomes a community 
undertaking in which the School Boards, the adminis- 
trators, the teachers, parents and the community at 
large all participate. New ideas and developments are 
thus not imposed from above as in France, but are 
initiated at “grass roots” level and work their way to 
the top. This may make the adoption of a new idea 
or practice a somewhat slow process — it is so much 
speedier to issue an administrative fiat for the top !— 
but, in the long run, it is surer, more democratic 
and more enduring ` process, for people execute 
much better a policy they have had a hand in, 
however small, in determining than one which they are 
compelled to execute without being consulted about 
before. The author was very struck at the way that 
administrators, Heads, teachers, parents and citizens 
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worked together in representative committees which 
decided policy on matters which in most countries are 
reserved for the experts. This close co-operation between 
professional educators and lay people is a truly unique 
feature of the administration of education in the U.S.A., 
and the effectiveness of its basic decentralisation fre- 
quently depends on the degree of constructive partner- 
ship that exists between these two main partners in the 
educational enterprise. It is true that most school 
Boards and local communities are, wisely guided by the 
Superintendent and other professional people in speci- 
fically educational matters such as determination of 
curricula, choice of text-books etc., and even on broader 
matters of educational policy, but it is they who finally 
decide all important matters of policy and are ulti- 
mately responsible for the schools. Where the school 
district is of reasonable size, includes a well defined 
community, has the resources and pupils for an effi- 
cient elementary and secondary school system, can raise 
enough money by taxes or public loans to support it, 
and small enough so as not to lose the advantages of 
community contact and local control; when the school 
Board is non-political in character, conscious of its 
responsibilities, interested and willing to learn about 
education, and, while maintaining its overall control 
over matters of educational policy, is ready to be guided 
and educated by a wise, able and trusted Superinten- 
dent and the other professional educators employed by 
it, and able to resist unhealthy temporary community 
‘pressures’ of one kind or another, the American 
decentralised locally functioning system of educa- 
tional administration achieves excellent results. But 
where the opposite of these conditions obtains, the 
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quantity and quality of education suffers and true 
equality of educational opportunity is denied to chil- 
dren born in these unfortunate communities. Inshort 
the American system ofeducational administration is 
neither an unmixed blessing nor an unmitigated curse; 
it has its strong and its weak points, its advantages and 
its disadvantages, and while it would not work in other 
countries, and more especially in our own, yet it appears 
on the whole to work satisfactorily in the U.S.A. 

To solve the riddle is to why despite its defects, its 
seeming lack of system, its lack of articulation and 
co-ordination the system does work one must endeavour 
to locate what Sir Michael Sadler called, ‘the 
intangible, impalpable force which in the case of any 
successful system of education is in reality upholding 
its school system and accounting for its present effi- 
ciency.’ This impalpable, intangible force is not to be 
found in the mechanical perfection of the system 
itself so much as in the people who work the system. 
Every system of administration, whether it be in the 
field of education or in any other field, depends in the 
last analysis in the people who work it, hence the ques- 
tion of human relations is of very much greater impor- 
tance than the mechanics or techniques of administra- 
tion. In the nature and quality of these relations is to 
be found the real secret of success of the administrative 
set up in the field of education in the U.S.A; for human 
relations between all echelons of the educational struc- 
ture are excellent. The author had the opportunity 
and the privilege of observing at first hand working 
relations between Federal and State officials and non- 
Officials, between State and Local officers, between 
Superintendents, Principalsand other staff, educational, 
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clerical and domestic, between teachers and parents, 
and teachers and children, and he was struck by their 
mutual friendly and democratic attitudes and their 
real sense of partnership in which the ‘boss-servant’ 
relationship was reduced to the minimum. This is oil 
which lubricates the complex structure of educational 
administration in the U.S.A. and makes it function with 
reasonable efficiency and success by eliminating fric- 
tion, wastage and its lack of co-ordination and articula- 
tion. It is the human element that clothes the skeleton 
of educational administration in the U.S.A. with flesh 
and blood and accounts for its enduring health and 
Vitality. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 
IN INDIA 


Tue administrative structure of the system of 
education of a country, though unfortunately, in prac- 
tice it often tends to become so in these days of creeping 
bureaucracy, is not an end in itself, but a fatilitating 
means to an end, a framework, a system of organised 
forms and procedures through which a country endea- 
vours to achieve, as efficiently and with as little wastage 
of time, money and energy as possible, its educational 
aims and objectives. And since educational aims and 
objectives are conditioned to a considerable extent by 
the political nature and goals of the State, the overall 
character of the administrative structure of a national 
system of education will also be similarly shaped and 
colouredin its outlook, objectives and actual day-to-day 
working. It is within this frame of reference that the 
birth, development and present form and spirit of the 
system of educational administration in India must be 
examined if one is to attempt to assess its strengths and 
its weaknesses, its achievements, its failures and its 
potentialities. From complete centralisation to almost 
complete decentralisation to the present day attempt 
to achieve a healthy balance between the two — this 
in a nutshell sums up the evolution of educational 
administration of India. 

During the period of British rule in India, when a 
strict control over schools and other educational insti- 
tutions was considered necessary in order that their 
products might not be infected with subversive ideas, 
but disciplined to be subservient, politically reliable 
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cogs in the administrative machine and willing tools 
in the service of their masters, a rigidly centralised, 
autocratic system of educational administration was 
the order of the day. At the very beginning of State 
interest in education in the 19th Century in India, all 
effective power was concentrated in the hands of the 
Viceroy, and later, the Member for Education in the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council who was advised by a 
small expert Council of Education. Later, when partial 
provincial autonomy was conceded, education became 
a provincial subject, and power was delegated to the 
Member for Education in the Governor’s Executive 
Council who was responsible for advising the Licut.- 
Governor on matters of educational policy. Actual 
control of the schools and execution of Government 
educational policy was in the hands of the Education 
Directorate, under the Director of Public Instruction 
created as a result of the famous Wood Despatch of 
1854, whose functions were to advise Government on 
professional matters, to administer Government funds 
for education, to conduct Government schools and. col- 
leges and to supervise the aided institutions and generally 
to take all such steps as were necessary to improve and 
expand education. After the 1935 Act ultimate control 
was vested in a popular Minister of Education, res- 
ponsible to the Legislature, but the actual adminis- 
strative structure being a part of the “steel frame” 
remained highly centralised. Under this structure, 
power was divided between the Education Department 
administered by an Education Secretary and his Secre- 
tariat, whose function was to advise the Governor and 
later the Minister on educational matters and make an 
independent and impartial scrutiny of all educational 
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proposals of the Directorate, and the Education Direc- 
torate which actually administered and controlled all 
educational institutions in the State through a 
hierarchy of Divisional, District and ordinary Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors. 

The actual division of powers and responsibilities 
between the two wings of the educational administra- 
tion was never clearly defined, and, as much depended 
on the personality and competence of its two adminis- 
trative Heads — the Education Secretary and the 
Director of Public Instruction — the balance of power 
was continually shifting from one to the other. But, in 
general, it was regarded to be the function of the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction to initiate progress in the field 
of education, to draw up plans for the improvement 
and expansion of education, to suggest to the Educa- 
tion Department, and, after their approval, to enforce 
rules and regulations for the day-to-day administration 
of the schools and other educational institutions, to 
control Government institutions and to supervise aided 
ones. It was the D.P.I. who was primarily responsible 
for the quality of the education provided and for 
quantitative advances; while it was the function of the 
Education Secretary to advise his Minister on matters 
of policy, and to help the D.P.I. on the political and 
administrative side by ensuring that the plans put for- 
ward by the experts in the Directorate were both 
workable and in tune with the Government policy, and to 
find the finance with which to implement them. This 
system of dual control, with its inherent checks and 
balances, which functioned in practice largely on the 
basis of precedents and unwritten convention, provided 
a rather slow and cumbersome machinery for the 
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framing and execution of the educational policies of 
the Government. 

The British system of educational administration, 
as many objective critics have pointed out, was 
primarily designed to help keep a strict and vigilant 
control over all educational matters and over the schools 
and other educational institutions; it aimed to prevent 
hasty and potentially dangerous changes rather than 
to initiate desirable and urgent reforms in the educa- , 
tional field. Under it, by and large few major mistakes 
were made, but, at the same time, too little was achiev- 
ed, too slow, and, even when advances were made, 
they were often made piecemeal, too late. The centra- 
lisation of all power in the hands of a couple of British 
officials, and the administrative hierarchy and line-and- 
staff organisation whereby all important decisions were 
made at the top and appropriate orders passed down 
the line from the Minister and the Secretary of the 
Education Department to the D.P.I. and from him via 
the Divisional Inspectors and the District Inspectors 
to the ordinary Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors; and, 
finally, to the Heads and teachers in the schools to be 
obeyed and executed at each level without question, 
resulted in a bureaucratic set-up in which everything 
was governed by elaborate and detailed rules and 
regulations, which, for the most part, stifled local 
initiative, and robbed the Heads and staff of the schools 
of real initiative freedom, authority and sense of perso- 
nal responsibility. Theirs not to think for themselves 
and reason why, theirs not to experiment or to initiate 
new ideas, theirs merely to “follow the Code” — or 
else! Regimentation, leading to a drab uniformity and 
conformity were the inevitable keynotes of the resulting 
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educational system; Heads, teachers, and schools 
conformed to a more or less standard pattern and 
a large degree of educational stagnation was the una- 
voidable outcome. 

Such a system of educational administration was 
understandable, and, in a sense inevitable, under 
a foreign autocratic rule; but it is a strange 
paradox that it should have continued virtually 
unchanged even fifteen years after Independence. Free- 
dom has replaced servitude, the autocratic foreign rule 
of the British has been replaced by a democratic form 
of Government, the old stratified society of British days 
is gradually evolving into a classless socialist pattern 
of society, the Welfare State has replaced the servile 
state, and in the field of education the revolutionary 
goals of free, universal compulsory education and 
equality of educational opportunity for all children has 
replaced the limited British goal of education of an 
urban elite — such revolutionary changes in the politi- 
cal and socio-economic set-up demands equally revolu- 
tionary changes in the domain of educational values 
and objectives. An educational revolution is essential 
if the schools and other educational institutions are to 
be equal to the challenge of the times; such a revolution 
has already started and is daily gathering momentum. 
But, unfortunately, largely due to the combined forces 
of inertia, vested interests, and entrenched practices 
and ways of thinking, our system of educational admi- 
nistration, through which the educational revolution 
must be channelled, has remained static and virtually 
immovable. At a time when dynamic changes are 
necessary in the outlook and machinery of administra- 
tion to gear it to the current political-socio-economic 
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and educational revolution, the old structure continues 
as a sort of self-perpetuating machinery. In view of the 
fact it is not surprising then to note that this machinery 
has been subjected to tremendous stresses and strains 
under the impact of the revolutionary changes since 
Independance, that it is creaking at the joints and 
bursting at the seams, that the entire machinery is in 
growing danger of breaking down or coming to a stand- 
still, and that the system as a whole is proving quantita- 
tively and qualitatively unequal to the challenge of 
the time. The reason for this is obvious. The existing 
centralised, top heavy, bureaucratic, slow moving ad- 
ministrative set-up, with its elaborate built-in checks 
and balances, is designed to hinder rather than promote 
rapid progress and development; new and revolu- 
tionary ideas and policies are as a result tardily 
accepted, and, even when accepted, the present over- 
elaborate machinery of administration does not make 
for their speedy or effective execution. 

A new outlook and spirit, and a more comprehensive 
dynamic and democratic system of educational admi- 
nistration is therefore urgently nceded if the adminis- 
trative structure is to keep pace with the developing 
needs of the Welfare State and the socialist pattern of 
society which are our ultimate objectives. “As deve- 
lopment goes forward”, states the Planning Commis- 
sion, “the expression ‘administration’ steadily assumes 
a broader content. It includes within its scope the 
building up of personnel, the appointing of men, run- 
ning the administrative machine, seeking the co-opera- 
tion of the people informing and educating the people, 
and finally organising a sound system of planning based 
as much on the participation of the people at all levels 
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as on the best technical, economic and statistical infor- 
mation available.” 

This is the ideal that should animate the long overdue 
re-casting and overhaul of our system of educational 
administration, both at the Centre and in the States, 
if it is to be equal to the tremendous educational tasks 
and responsibilities that have devolved on it since 
Independance. 

Administration, it must be continually emphasised, 
is a good servant but a bad master, it is not an end but 
a facilitating means to an end, for without a proper 
system of administration neither men nor techniques 
nor ideas can achieve much. And the basic purpose of 
educational administration in a democracy such as 
ours, which is based on the principles of liberty, equality, 
and justice, should be to organise and operate the school 
system in such a way as, in the words of a famous educa- 
tional administrator in England, “to enable the right 
pupils to receive the right education from the right 
teachers, at a cost within the means of the State, under 
conditions which will enable the pupil best to profit 
from their training.” 

It is not our intention in this chapter to go into the 
details and finer points of the reorganisation and 
reconstruction that are necessary in the field of educa- 
tional administration in our country if it is to be an 
effective means towards the realisation of the educa- 
tional objectives of free India. These details will vary 
from State to State, and will need careful on-the-spot 
research before they can be accurately determined. 
We will merely attempt to indicate certain broad lines 
of policy that should be followed, and certain funda- 
mental principles that should be kept steadily in view 
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in any attempt to reorientate and refashion the exist- 
ing system of educational administration to gear it 
more effectively to the developing needs of the country 
and the critical educational challenges of the times. 
To begin with since India is an avowed secular 
democratic republic, it surely follows that, in so far as 
this is possible in the present circumstances, democratic 
principles should also underlie its administrative 
system. A modern democracy, as the Planning Com- 
mission continually emphasises, depends for its success- 
ful working largely on the free and willing support 
and active participation of the people in the achieve- 
ment of its ends, and the average thinking person will 
only extend this support if he is given some say, however 
small, in the determination and execution of these 
ends. This is especially true in the field of education 
which is so intimately connected with the life and wel- 
fare of the people. In a democratic society, therefore, 
the organisation and administration of the school 
system should not be excessively centralised and auto- 
cratic; it should function not through authoritarian and 
coercive procedures but the cooperative participation 
of all interested parties. shy 
A highly centralised system of educational adminis- 
tration, whether at the Central or the State level, tends 
towards excessive regimentation, red tapism and 
inflexibility, working as it does through regulations, 
inspections and examinations of various kinds. Such 
a system, apart from the fact that it is not truly demo- 
cratic, tends to discourage initiative and retard progress, 
for even if new ideas are accepted neither the existing 
administrative machinery, nor the men, who work it 
and are conditioned by it are really capable of imple- 
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menting them speedily and effectively. And we live 
in India at a time when new and revolutionary ideas 
in the field of education, some imported from progres- 
sive countries, others native to the soil, are being freely 
mooted, and are secking to find a local habitation and 
a name. In this context the wise words of Prof. Kandel, 
a great authority in the field of Comparative Educa- 
tional Administration, are worth pondering. “The 
current trend in educational theory”, states Prof. 
Kandel categorically, writing on the theory of educa- 
tional administration in a democracy, “cannot be 
carried out successfully under a centralised system of 
administration. Instead of moulding the individual 
to a preconceived pattern, of placing the emphasis 
on securing cultural uniformity, modern educational 
theory, inspired by the ideal concept of the individual 
in a democracy, and influenced by the contribution 
of psychology, seeks to promote the richest development 
of each individual according to his capacities as a 
responsible member of society. Efficiency and unifor- 
mity are just as important in a system inspired. by this 
aim as in centralised regimes. But efficiency and uni- 
formity in the administration of a modern system of 
education must be directed to creating those con- 
ditions under which the educational system can 
best be carried out.” 

A democratic system of educational administration 
must, therefore, devise ways and means of enlisting 
the active co-operation of all parties concerned with 
education at all levels, Central, State, District, 
Sub-District and local; it must evolve techniques 
and procedures of promoting a real partnership, 
based on friendliness, mutual respect and common 
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interest, between educational administrators at 
all levels, from the Director of Public Instruction to 
the Head of a village School, and the individual tea- 
chers, parents and children, and the community at 
large. Education is essentially a family matter, a com- 
munity affair, hence it should, wherever and whenever 
possible, grow up from below instead of being imposed 
from above if it is to be really effective; and, unless a 
machinery can be devised for sounding, stimulating and 
canalising local initiative and enthusiasm and of bring- 
ing together, in creative partnership, administrators, 
school authorities, parents and the public at large, 
educational advances will never be of real or lasting 
value. In this connection the wise words of Sm. C. Naik 
in her pamphlet on Leadership in Educational Admi- 
nistration are worth reproduction: “The major 
Purpose of educational administration is to facilitate 
what goes on in the classroom. It would be obvious 
that behind this purpose there is the basic assumption 
that administrators and teachers have the same goals, 
and work, though from different angles, for the progress 
of education in the interests of the individual children 
and also of the country as a whole. The educational 
administrator today therefore has to use his discre- 
tionary powers to achieve the closest co-operation with 
the teachers as well as with the community in his work, 
No amount of planning, organisation, co-ordination, 
evaluation and interpretation will be of any avail if it 
is divorced from the people for whom it is intended.’ 
This progressive point of view is confirmed by Prof. 
Kandel, who states “a system of administration which 
ignores that those engaged in the educative process, 
whether as teachers or pupils, are personalities to be 
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developed must result in formalism and stagnation. 
But, besides the teachers and pupils, administration 
must concern itself with the various persons and groups 
that have a'stake in education — parents, the Churches, 
industry, the community and the nation.” 

Perhaps the basic weakness of the structure of educa- 
tionaladministration in India today, a weakness which is 
largely a legacy of the past, is that effective poweris by a 
large concentrated in and educational progress initiated 
from the top and imposed on the schools, the parents 
andthe community, and little or no scopeis provided for 
vital parental or community participation in the framing, 
or local autonomy in the execution of educational 
policy, or for Heads and teachers in the school to take 
an active part in the initiation or evolution of new 
ideals, goals and techniques in the theory and practice 
of education. There is, therefore, as the International 
Committee of the Ford Foundation on Educational 
Reform in India stressed in their Report, an immediate 
and pressing need “‘for local autonomy to be built into 
the framework of educational administration in India, 
and for the immediate implementation of the forward- 
looking recommendation of the Srinagar Conference 
of India’s leading Educational Administrators that the 
‘excessive centralisation’ in administration should be 
lightened by administrative powers being decentralised 
to the minimum extent, reasonably possible, and such 
devolution of powers should be all along the line.” 
Before, however, an endeavour to introduce a 
greater measure of decentralisation of power and 
responsibility ‘‘all along the line” is made, much re- 
search will be necessary to determine both the readiness 
and the ability of the various levels of educational 
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administration in our country to shoulder such power 
and responsibility; for too much power and responsi- 
bility given too fast to people who are not ready to 
receive it, or competent to make effective use of it, 
can be as demoralising as too little given too late. 

The pattern of educational administration in India 
today represents a co-ordinated system of Central, State, 
District and local level of educational endeavour; 
and each of these levels has its own unique role to play 
and its own unique contribution to make to the total 
harmony. One of our most pressing needs today in 
India is for the respective functions, powers, respon- 
sibilities of the various levels of educational adminis- 
tration in the country to be clearly defined and assigned, 
in so far as this is possible, and for facilities to be created 
and machinery evolved for the co-ordination, co-opera- 
tion and articulation of all levels of educational endea- 
vour. Lines of authority and responsibility must be 
indicated and located, and means and methods devised 
to ensure harmonious co-operation, co-ordination and 
correlation in order that duplication, overlapping, 
wastage and stagaation may be prevented and they 
may all pull together in their combined endeavour to 
achieve common co-operatively determined and clearly 
defined ends for “neither ideas nor men nor machines 
can work without proper and adequate organisation 
and it is the business of administration to establish a 
carefully thought out one in which men will be able 
to assess and apply ideas and the restrictions that stand 
in their way will be removed.” 

The clear definition, location, co-ordination and 
articulation of the respective administrative functions, 
responsibilities and powers of the various co-operating 
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agencies and echelons of the present administrative 
hierarchy is an important desideratum; even more 
important is the need for the humanisation of the 
entire structure and machinery of educational adminis- 
tration in the country. Educational administration 
is fundamentally a matter of right human relation- 
ships; for, to quote the Ford Foundation Report, 
“Changes and improvements in the machinery of 
administration, important as they are, will lose much 
of their value unless the spirit of administration also 
undergoes a change. If the administrator does not look 
upon his work more asa matter of human relationship 
then as a mechanical application of rules and regula- 
tions, teachers will find it extremely difficult to do their 
job in transforming the schools.” 

The essential work of the educational administrator at 
all levels is not merely to dispose of files with speed 
and efficiency but to deal with people and unless 
he can establish a suitable relationship with his 
superiors, subordinates, colleagues, Heads, teachers, 
children, parents, local officials and the community 
at large so that he can get them to work effec- 
tively both with him, and with one another he will 
not accomplish such of real or lasting value. The 
system of administration we have inherited tends to 
encourage a somewhat impersonal, bureaucratic rela- 
tionship between administrators in their offices, and 
those men and women in the field who have to execute 
their policies and give a local habitation and a name 
to their dreams and plans there was and still is a human 
gap between the two which must be bridged if they are 
to pull together towards the achievement of their 
common objectives. This gap can only be bridged if 
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administrators are prepared to leave the sanctuary 
of their offices, and the ivory tower of routine adminis- 
tration and file work, and enter into the dust and heat 
of the educational arena to consult, enthuse and share 
the triumphs and failures of those who are endeavour- 
ing to implement their plans and their directives, and 
to study at first hand the effect of these plans and 
directives on the lives of those who are supposed to be 
benefitting from them. 

Administrators at all levels in India need to 
place more emphasis on field work and face-to-face 
relationships, on studying at first-hand real live 
schools and real live problems, on meeting and 
winning by persuasion, understanding and sympathy 
rather than by direction and fear the active support 
of all those engaged in the common adventure of edu- 
cation, by making them feel that they are not automa- 
tons or mere subordinates whose business is to carry 
our orders blindly, but human beings, each of whom 
has a unique contribution to make to the common task, 
free and real partners in a common enterprise. Educa- 
tional administrators must realise that they are educa- 
tionists first, and administrators second, that their main 
problems are not mechanical or administrative but 
human problems, that the true content of educational 
administration is not buildings and regulations but 
people, and that unless this realisation colours and 
informs their entire outlook and the spirit in which they 
approach their work they will never be able to clothe 
the dry bones of administration with flesh and blood 
and vital vitality. They must be coavinced and act 
upon the conviction in all they say and do, that people 
are more important than procedures, programmes or 
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plans, and that their success or failure as administrators 
will depend primarily on the nature and quality of 
their human relationships with the men and women 
with whom they have to work in the course of their 
duties, for to quote prof. W. R. Niblett ‘‘dealing as he 
must with human beings — the administrator has to 
stand out against many of the tendencies that put 
excessive trust in mere mechanism and organisation 
as ends in themselves. He is above all a sustainer and 
preserver of a partnership of people concemed with 
the education of the young,” and his human relation- 
ships with his partners will comprise a sensitive baro- 
meter in measuring his success or failure in his job. 

If administrators are to be equal to their new task and 
responsibilities they must obviously be a picked band 
of men and women who have not only acquired a wide 
and deep academic and professional background of 
knowledge and first-hand experience of educational 
theory and practice, but who also possess the right 
personality for the job. The good administrator should 
be a man of wide culture with a deep understanding 
and faith in education and a worthwhile educational 
philosophy and ability to translate it into action; he 
must also be familiar with modern educational move- 
ments in India and abroad, and fully acquainted from 
study and actual experience with educational 
priaciples, techniques and practices. He must be also 
equipped for and eager to carry out educational re- 
search, and must have the know-how to direct investi- 
gations, to interpret their results and to recognise their 
limitations. In his personal capacity he must be a 
mature, well-rounded personality with many-sided 
interests and be skilled in human relationship and have 
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the ability to lead and inspire others, to develop co- 
operative values and to discover and draw out the best 
in those working with or under him, to be a guide 
philosopher and friend to all those with whom he comes 
into contact, an interpreter of the schools to the com- 
munity and of the community to the school. 

An administrator of this type is rarely born —he 
must be made by a carefully devised scheme of pre- 
service and in-service education and training. Careful 
selection is essential for a good administrator cannot 
be made out of poor quality material. The minimum 
academic and professional qualifications for adminis- 
trators’ post should be high, the human qualifications 
required should be pitched even higher. Once selected, 
the budding educational administrator should be given 
a specific course of in-service education and training 
on the lines suggested by Sm. C. Naik in her pamph- 
let on The Training of Educational Administrators 
through basic training courses in the theory and basic 
skill of administration — speaking, listening, develop- 
ing in-service programmes, framing budgets etc., 
workshops, laboratory case studies of actual problems, 
seminars and conferences, and through taking an active 
part in on-the-spot investigations and research into 
real administrative problems of all kinds, and through 
a system of internship by which the embryo adminis- 
trator gains experience and has his “‘baptism of blood” 
under the guidance of a successful educational adminis- 
trator without any one unduly suffering in the process. 
Only then will the administrator be really equipped for 
his difficult, exacting and complex task, for, to quote 
Sm. Naik once again, “Educational Administration 
cannot improve unless the old attitude of being satisfied 
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by a standard of mechanical efficiency can be replaced 
by a critical and scientific attitude. The best way to 
bring about this desirable change is to train our educa- 
tional administrators properly, to make them 
study educational administration as a science, and 
generally to develop on their part a well informed, 
scientific and critical attitude to the task they are called 
upon to perform.” That such a planned programme 
of training for educational administration can yield 
rich results has been amply demonstrated in the U.S.A. 

Once good potential administrators have been 
recruited, and adequately educated and trained for 
their job, they should be given suitable conditions of 
service so that they can give of their best. The salaries 
and status of all ranks of educational administrators 
in India need to be appreciably upgraded if the right 
type of men and women are to be attracted to fill them, 
their functions should be clearly defined, and they need 
be given a very real degree of power and responsibility, 
commensurate with their rank and abilities, freed from 
political and official pressures, and given adequate 
clerical help to enable them to spend less time with 
their files in their offices and more time in the field with 
Heads, teachers, parents, children and the community 
at large. 

The educational set-up in our country being what 
it is, the primary responsibility for the future progress 
of education ia India will for at least the next decade 
or two, of necessity devolve on her educational ad- 
ministrators. While all the men and women co- 
Operating in the field of education are important, 
it would perhaps be no exaggeration to state that 
upon the personality of our educational adminis- 
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trators, their sense of dedication and devotion, and 
the quality and degree of success of their planning, 
execution and evaluation of their educational pro- 
grammes and policies that ‘the future of education 
in India will in no small measure depend. 


HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTORS IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 


Her Majesty’s Inspectors, or H.M.I., as they are 
popularly known, form a vital and unique element 
in the educational system cf the United Kingdom. 
Their title is neither formal nor honorary, for they 
are, in theory at least, appointed by the Queen, and 
are responsible directly to her for the efficiency and 
progress of education in England. This distinction 
not only confers great prestige on them and an inde- 
pendent and objective position in the administrative 
machinery of the English educational system, but, 
in addition, almost complete freedom to “criticize”, 
in the best sense of the word, the work of any part or 
person in that system from the Minister of Education 
himself down to the humblest teacher in the school. 
Their business is briefly to see that the educational 
machine runs as smoothly and efficiently as possible, 
and to plan and initiate future progress. 

The actual Her Majesty’s Inspectorate, which 
forms a separate and independent department of 
the Central Ministry of Education, consists of a Senior 
Chief Inspector, assisted by six Chief Inspectors, 
each responsible for one special branch of education 
—primary, secondary etc. Each Chief Inspector direct- 
ly supervises his field, and in addition a large geo- 
graphical area, with the aid of specialist Staff In- 
Spectors for the various subjects and aspects of educa- 
tion, and Divisional Inspectors, whose specific job 
is to supervise one section of the C.I’s territorial 
jurisdiction. Finally, there are the main body of 
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H.M.L., each of whom supervise the day-to-day work- 
ing of the schools and other educational institutions 
in an allotted area, under the overall supervision 
of the Divisional and Staff Inspectors. The system 
may seem complex and there is some duplication 
and overlapping of functions, but in practice it works 
well, as all Inspectors are aiming at the same ideals 
and objectives, and work together as a team rather 
than an assortment of individuals. 

The functions and powers of H.M.I. are not rigidly 
demarcated or defined—they are extremely wide 
and diffusive, and must of necessity be so to enable 
them to perform their task of supervising the entire 
working of the educational system of the United 
Kingdom. When they first began operating in the 

ictorian age, the vicious system of “payment by 
results” was in existence, and the Inspectors main 
task was to visit and examine the individual schools, 
to assess whether grants should be paid to them or not. 
They were judges, critics, and examiners, and were 
consequently feared and hated by the average school 
teacher, whose salary and job often depended solely 
on their report. This job of supervising and promoting 
the efficient working of the schools remains their 
principal function even today, for they are responsible 
to the Queen for the sound functioning and efficiency 
of the educational system. But their entire method 
and outlook and the spirit in which they perform 
this duty, has changed, and it is only one aspect of 
the work they do, albeit the most important one. 

The functions of H.M.I. are many varied and 
complex, and are daily growing in number and impor- 
tance. Acting as they do as independent and objective 
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liaison officers between the Central Ministry of Educa- 
tion and the Local Education Authorities, they are 
the pivots of the educational machinery of the United 
Kingdom. Acting as its “Eyes and Ears” they keep 
the Central Ministry of Education in close and intimate 
touch with what is happening in the field of education 
in all parts of the United Kingdom, stimulate back- 
ward I.E.A’s, and apply a healthy curb to imprudent 
and extravagant authorities. They help to harmonize 
and to promote a happy and dynamic synthesis bet- 
ween the national educational policy as laid down 
by Parliament and enforced by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, and the local initiative, experience and knowledge 
of individual L.E.A’s; and, having first-hand and 
intimate knowledge of the needs of the schools and 
other educational institutions in their area, they are 
in a position to give the Ministry sound advice as to 
how to distribute Central aid to the L.E.A’s and to 
ensure that the money given is spent in the best possible 
way. Being independent of both the Centre and the 
L.E.A’s, they can also act as impartial tribunals in 
disputes between them which are bound to occur 
even in the best regulated educational system. H.M.I. 
also form a direct link between the school authorities 
and the L.E.A’s and enable them to pull together, 
instead of as so frequently happens in other countries, 
in opposite directions. They act not as spies on both, 
but as guides, friends and philosophers to them, and, 
if it comes to the push, as impartial judges in the 
settlement of disputes. They are not administrators 
in the conventional sense. They cannot order any 
one to do anything and they do not usually behave 
as they wanted to. 
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Her Majesiy’s Inspectorate, however, are perhaps 
best regarded as apostles of enlightenment who travel 
the countryside disseminating the latest findings of 
educational research to the schools, and assisting 
their cross-fertilization by carrying new ideas, the 
results of valuable experiments, and well-tried methods 
from one school to another. Since, as Inspectors they 
see the first-rate teacher at work, alongside the average 
and below average, they are able to pass on a lot of 
practical commonsense and progressive thought from 
the former to the latter during their frequent visits 
to the schools. They act as the Intelligence Service 
of the educational system, and the pioneers whose 
privilege, glory, and most vital function it is to initiate 
and guide educational reform in England. They 
did this in the past mainly by carrying the pollen of 
new ideas and methods from one school to another, 
by word and example; in recent times they are making 
increasing use of the written word (the cheap and 
up-to-date educational pamphlets on every possible 
topic issued by the Ministry of Education are mostly 
the fruit of the pooled knowledge and experience of 
groups of H.M.I.) and by arranging Refresher Courses 
for practising teachers to acquaint them with the 
latest research in their particular subject fields. 

The revolution in the entire method and spirit 
in which Her Majesty’s Inspectorate perform their 
many and varied tasks is reflected in the attitude of 
both L.E.A’s and the Schools of them, which has 
changed from fear, hostility and non-cooperation to 
friendship, trust and mutual co-operation. They are 
regarded as friends and confidants, rather than in- 
quisitors or Gestapo agents; Local Education Autho- 
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rities can vent their grievances to them about the 
paucity of Central aid, Heads can pour into their sym- 
pathetic ears their differences with the local Director 
of Education, and teachers their individual troubles 
and difficulties. The Inspector can, and does, hear 
both sides of any vexed question, and so is in a much 
better position to give an objective decision and 
sympathetic help and guidance. He thus acts, as it 
were, as the oil which lubricates the ponderous educa- 
tional machine and keeps it running smoothly and 
efficiently with as little wastage and friction as possible. 

Her Majesty’s Inspector’s relationship with the 
schools and L.E.A’s is not static, but dynamic and 
all pervading; through consultations, discussions and 
advice he not only contributes much to their pro- 
gress but receives, in return, much from them to 
increase his own knowledge, experience and efficiency. 
His visits to the school are thus of mutual benefit to 
him and to them; they both have the same problems 
to face, and seck the same ends, and the happy per- 
sonal relationship built up through frequent and 
friendly human contact enables them to work together 
in harmony and co-operation. A happy feature is 
that H.M.I. are not burdened with the day-to-day 
administration of the schools which is carried out by 
the local Director of Education, hence they are fice 
to perform their main function of keeping the schools 
up to the mark, and Pioneering educational progress 
and reform in them. 

Her Majesty’s Inspectorate pay regular visits to 
as many schools as they can, besides which, individual 
schools with problems of their own frequently invite 
an inspection. Normally H.M.I. neither issue a report, 
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nor impose their ideas on schools. They advise and 
Suggest, and in most cases this is enough. Sometimes, 
however, heads and teachers prove intractable to 
advice—in this case there is a full inspection by a 
panel of H.M.I. and a formal report is issued, one 
copy of which goes to the Queen, one to the L.E.A., 
under whose immediate jurisdiction the school is, 
and one to the school itself. Action usually follows 
immediately, if the report is unfavourable, and the 
deficiencies are remedied. No rigid criteria are 
followed by H.M.I. in their assessment of the strengths 
and defects of a particular school. Their two basic 
touchstones are (1) Are the teachers giving of their 
best (even if it isa poor best) according to their training 
and background to the children committed to their 
care? (2) Are the children under them leading a 
happy and successful school life? 

As a result of the Education Act of 1944 all schools 
in the United Kingdom, whether publicly maintained 
or independant, are subject to regular inspection by 
Her Majesty’s Inspectorate who visit all schools as 
frequently as they can, discuss educational problems 
with their Head and teachers, initiatenew departures 
experiments ia them and report on them to the Local 
and Central authorities. One of the H.M.I. has 
described the normal work is the Inspectorate in some 
detail as follows-— 

“Her Majesty’s Inspectorate build up his know- 
ledge of a school as a result of routine visits, with or 
without the assistance of specialist colleagues. He 
would regard it as an important part of his job to 
offer advice to the school, a task made easier because 
of his detailed knowledge of the school, his own pro- 
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fessional experience and the standard he can accept 
from what he has seen in other parts of the country. 
Periodically and following detailed, full inspection, a 
written report is made to the schools’ activities. At 
the same time the Ministry of Education itself, from 
a steady stream of such reports is kept in touch with 
the state of affairs generally as well as with the develop- 
ments in the teaching of specific subjects.” 

The work and responsibilities of the H.M.I. are 
tremendous, hence it is obvious that the very best 
men available are appointed to these posts. Most 
H.M.I. are appointed from the ranks of practising 
and experienced teachers, and are thus fully qualified 
for their onerous, delicate and extensive functions and. 
responsibilities. Conditions of service and salaries 
are attractive, which attracts to the ranks of England’s 
H.M.I. many of the best brains of the country. To- 
gether they form perhaps the finest body of educational 
experts in the world, and if the education system in 
the United Kingdom is a model for those of other 
countries, much of the credit must go to her H.M.I. 

In the federal set-up or free India, which gives the 
States almost complete autonomy in the administra- 
tion of their educational system, but which leaves 
them dependent, to a greater or less extent, on 
fmancial support from the Centre, there is urgent 
need for a body of educationists corresponding 
to H.M.I.—a body of impartial, knowledgeable, 
and objective experts, independent of the Centre and 
the States, to act as liaison officers between them, to 
ensure that the States get whatever financial help they 
need, and use it as effectively as possible. There is 
also the need to plan education on a national as well 
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as a State basis. This can only be accomplished 
through a body of experts similar to Britain’s H.M.1., 
who will tour the country, collecting first hand in- 
formation of the educational system of various States, 
their strengths, their weaknesses, their potentialities 
and their most urgent needs. 

Educational progress is one of the most urgent 
needs of free India—unless this advance is planned 
and directed on a national scale, there will be no 
real or overall progress. 


INSPECTION AND EVALUATION 
IN THE U.S.A. 


Epucation in the U.S.A. is in a very real sense a 
community affair for, even though, constitutionally, 
education is a function of the State governments of 
the 50 States, in actual practice these governments 
delegate the major share of their responsibility to 
thousands of local authorities scattered over the 
length and breadth of the U.S.A. These numerous 
local districts and townships administer their own 
school systems, within a broad framework of educa- 
tional minima laid down by their respective State 
Governments. 

The actual administration and supervision of the 
schools and other educational institutions provided 
by a particular local authority is vested in a local 
School Board elected on adult franchise, and res- 
ponsible directly to the people. To enable it to fulfil 
its responsibility as efficiently as possible, the School 
Board usually appoints a local Superintendent of 
Schools assisted by professional and clerical staff, the 
size and composition of which varies from one local 
authority to the next. In small local districts, the 
Superintendent often doubles as Principal of the local 
High School; in the larger townships he is generally 
assisted by an expert staff of supervisors competent 
to supervise the different stages and branches of 
modern education. The State Government for its 
part has its own State Board of Education and its 
State Department of Education, under a State Superin- 
tendent, staffed by a competent band of experts in 
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all fields and aspects of education, whose professional 
expertise advice and assistance is freely available 
not only to the State Board of Education, but also 
to local Boards of Education and the Superintendents, 
Heads and teachers of all the local school districts 
situated within the territorial limits of the State. 

In the above context, the supervision, and inspection 
and evaluation of the schools and other educational 
institutions within each State in the U.S.A. is a shared 
responsibility of the State Superintendent of Education 
and his professional assistants, and of the local Superin- 
tendent of Schools and his professional staff, just as 
in the U.K. it is a shared responsibility of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of the Central Ministry of Education 
and the local inspectorate appointed by the Local 
Education Authorities. But the division of powers and 
responsibilities between the two co-operating parties 
is rather different in the two countries. In the U.K. 
the main responsibility for inspection and supervision 
falls on H.M.I., in the U.S.A. it rests with the local 
Superintendent and his professional advisors; the 
State Superintendent and his advisors constitute as it 
were a panel of “consulting specialists” and in general 
volunteer their help only when it is requested by local 
Boards or Superintendents. 

The primary responsibility for the inspection and 
evaluation of schools in the U.S.A. falls on the local 
Superintendent and his staff of professional advisors, if 
any. The nature, extent and quality of this inspection 
and evaluation thus varies with the professional ability 
and outlook of the Superintendent who is the king-pin 
of the whole set-up. In very many local authorities the 
Superintendent is “monarch of all he surveys”, and 
6 
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school inspection, in the narrow sense of a series of 
official visitations and examinations of the work of the 
teachers and children with a view of determining 
the progress of the children and the worth of the 
teachers, is still the order of the day. This type of 
inspection is only too often subjective and authoritarian 
in approach and negative and fault-finding in character, 
is usually resented and feared by heads, teachers and 
pupils; and, since it tends to suppress originality and 
initiative on the part of Heads and teachers, it seldom 
accomplishes much of real value. Indeed more often 
than not it encourages insincerity and dishonesty on 
their part for to quote an experienced observer, “The 
moment he (the Inspector or Superintendent) starts 
on his round of visits, the word is passed from school 
to school, teacher to teacher, and the effort is made 
to have the classroom work assume the character 
needed to satisfy the standard or the idiosyncrasy 
of the Inspector, and this does more harm than good.” 
The obvious defects of this traditional autocratic, 
inspectorial type of inspection have stimulated leading 
educational theorists and administrators in the U.S.A. 
to seek for newer, more democratic and more effective 
methods of inspection and evaluation, and largely 
as a result of their efforts in many progressive local 
districts and townships in the U.S.A. a dynamic, 
co-operative type of evaluation in which Superin- 
tendents, Heads, teachers and sometimes even parents, 
students and ordinary lay citizens study and work 
together to discover the strengths and weaknesses of 
their schools and colleges with a view to consolidating 
the former and eliminating the latter. 
. The basic principles underlying this new approach to 
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inspection and evaluation are respect for the individual 
personality and professional competence of the Heads 
and teachers, a realisation that the Superintendent 
is or should be a guide, advisor, friend . co-worker 
rather than an inspector in the narrow sense of the 
word, and that a process of stock-taking and evalua- 
tion to be effective must be a joint responsibility of 
all interested parties. Only then is it likely to achieve 
positive results in the improvement of the quality 
of the schools and of the teachers. which is the 
raison d’etre of any good system of inspection 
and evaluation. This. co-operative, group inspection 
and evaluation which is being increasingly used in 
many parts of the States, though more effective than 
€ one man inspectorial type, is still defective in so 
far that the evaluative criteria and standards used 
in each local district can and do differ, and vary in 
quality and effectiveness, sometimes considerably. 

The need for more uniform State, regional and natio- 
nal evaluative criteria and standards led in the early 
decades of the 20th century to the birth and growth 
of a.number of large voluntary Accrediting Associa- 
tions organised on a regional basis. These Accredit- 
ing bodies, which are an unique feature of the Ameri- 
can educational scene, on the basis of collected data, 
workshop and research defined certain criteria and 
Standards for good elementary and High School and 
Colleges; any institution that so desired could apply 
for “accreditation”, and, if as the result of a visit by 
an evaluation team nominated by the association 
concerned, it conformed to their standards it was 
declared to be an “accredited” institution which 
Signified to the public and other interested parties 
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that the institution concerned was of a recognised 
high standard The major regional Accrediting As- 
sociations at first functioned independently and set 
up individual standard and criteria; but, during the 
twenties, five of the largest of them undertook the 
historic “Co-operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards” and, on the basis of almost ten years study 
and research, outlined in 1930 a comprehensive 
scheme for a complete inspection and evaluation of 
a school with the help of its publicities ‘Evaluative 
Criteria”. 

“Evaluative Criteria,” which is divided into sepa- 
rate sections dealing with every aspect of a Secondary 
School, has been revised twice in 1940 and 1950, 
since its first publication and a third revision is just 
being completed. It represents the considered con- 
census of all types of specialist professional and en- 
lightened lay opinion, “a mobilisation of the best 
ideas, practices and experiences in secondary educa- 
tion.” Evaluative Criteria lays down three integrated 
stages for the complete inspection and evaluation of 
a Secondary School, which, it recommends, should 
be undertaken ‘by every good school at least every 
five years, whether it be to secure “accreditation” 
by one or the other of the regional Accreditation 
Associations, or simply for an internal examination 
of conscience and stock-taking with a view to self- 
improvement. 

The first stage of the evaluation scheme, and the 
most important one, is the self-evaluation of a School 
by its own staff with the occasional assistance of 
parents and outside experts. This self-evaluation which 
may extend over a period of three to nine months 
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(Six weeks is considered the minimum, and three 
to four months the optimum period ) is carried out 
with the help of the comprehensive and detailed 
checklists, questionaires etc contained in “Evaluative 
Criteria”, the mere study and answering of which 
enable a staff to be aware both of its strengths and 
shortcomings and weaknesses. This period of self- 
evaluation constitutes a period of basic thinking and 
self-examination and real hard work on the part of 
every member of the school staff. If it is carried out 
objectively, honestly and conscientiously such a self- 
evaluation produces excellent results. It provides 
the school authorities with a better understanding 
of the entire inner life and working of the school, 
and helps them to become more acutely aware of its 
real strength and weaknesses, which have perhaps 
escaped them in the day to day routine, and self- 
examination and the teamwork that the evaluation 
entail not seldom promote an improved quality of 
corporation among the staff and stimulates the indi- 
vidual members to better work in the future. 

_ But self-evaluation, however honestly and objectively 
it may be done, is never completely free from sub- 
activity and personal bias, hence the necessity for the 
second stage of the total evaluation process. This 
takes the form of a visit from a Committee of outside 
experts, usually appointed by the Accrediting As- 
Sociation or the State Department of Education, 
whose function it is to evaluate the self evaluation 
of the staff. This committee which is generally made 
up of Superintendents, Heads and Senior Teachers 
from neighbouring schools and local districts with 
experts from the State Department of Education or 
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University Colleges of Education acting as ‘‘consul- 
tants”. visit the School for three days to a week and 
conduct an on the spot check of the self-evaluation 
of the Staff. The author of this article had the privilege 
of being a member of such a Visiting Committee, 
and found the experience a most educative, worth- 
while and stimulating one. The Committee does not 
visit the School with the idea of picking holes in the 
self-evaluation of the school authorities, or of exposing 
hidden weaknesses and defects to which a blind eye 
has been consciously or unconsciously turned; it goes 
on a consultative, cooperative fact finding mission, 
the objective of which is to underline, fill out, confirm 
and strengthen the self-evaluation of the staff ; and 
the members of the Visiting Committee almost always 
personally benefit as much from their experiences 
as their visit may be of profit to the School authorities. 
During their “voyage of discovery” members of the 
committee, which .is usually broken up into various 
sub-committees for the various aspects of education 
and subject matter fields, meet in friendly conference 
and discussion the Head and members of the staff 
individually and in groups, visit them in the class- 
rooms and observe them at work, and do all they can 
to get as full a picture of the life and working of the 
school as possible in the limited time at their disposal. 

At the conclusion of their visit the Chairman of 
the visiting Committee, who is always a very ex- 
perienced and able educationist, meets the Head and 
staff individually and/or together, and gives them a 
brief oral report of the main findings and conclusions 
of the committee. These findings are fully and frankly- 
discussed» so “that misconception can be cleared up 
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and errors of judgment corrected. Later, a fairly 
detailed written report is sent to the School, incorporat- 
ing the final findings and assessment of the Visiting 
Committee. This Report is divided into sections 
which deal with the different aspects of education and 
subject matter fields, and each section is usually 
divided into two parts. Part one consists of Commenda- 
tions under which the Committee points out the strong 
points of the school programme in that particular 
field, and part two of Recommendations in which the 
Committee point out weaknesses and deficiencies 
and makes constructive workable. suggestions for 
their mitigation or elimination. £ 

Largely because there has been a thorough self- 
evaluation to precede the visit of the Committee, 
and a full and frank discussion of their findings, during 
which striking differences between the self-evaluation 
of the staff and the evaluation of the Visiting Com- 
mittee reflects fairly closely the findings of the staff 
itself concerning the main strengths and weaknesses 
of the various aspects of the school programme, and 
the commendation and. recommendations in most 
causes serve to point up and reinforce what has been 
found by the staff self-evaluation, plus certain areas 
that may have been overlooked or missed. Hence 
school authorities are usually in the right frame of 
mind after the report has been received and assimilated 
to proceed to the third important stage of the total 
evaluation scheme which is the follow up of the Report. 
This usually takes the form of a sincere cooperative 
effort to consolidate the strong points of the school 
and to eliminate or mitigate its weaknesses and short+ 
comings. 7 A 
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From the brief outline given above it will be clear 
how comprehensive and how thorough is the scheme 
of evaluation that has been suggested by the Com- 
mittee of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
standards, and that has been actually carried out in 
over 2700 Secondary Schools during the past twenty- 
five years all over the U.S.A. Follow-up studies of 
the overall effect in these schools of the new and 
stimulating process of evaluation provides a striking 
confirmation of its effectiveness and ample justi- 
fication for the time, trouble and energy expended 
on it by the School staff and by the Visiting Com- 
mittee of experts—A very recent follow up study 
revealed that while 55% of the staff of the evaluated 
schools were antagonistic, lukeworm or sceptical: 
before the evaluation, the percentage of such “‘doubt- 
ing Thomases” was reduced to 18% after the evalua- 
tion, while the percentage of teachers who were 
favourable or enthusiastic was increased from 58% 
before the evaluation to 73% after the evaluation. 
‘A closer examination of the reasons for this significant 
change in teachers attitudes was their realisation 
that this new type of inspection and evaluation was 
not negative, frustrating and fault finding but resulted 
in positive changes in themselyes, in the administration, 
ia the pupils and in the schools. The most noticeable 
of positive results among the staff was a growth of 
self challenging attitudes in individual teachers and 
the growth of a more cooperative spirit among the 
staff as a whole, among staff and pupil, and staff and 
Management which augured well for the future wel- 
fare and progress of the evaluated school. Tangible 
deficiencies such as poor libraries, lack of suitable 
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guidance programme, no facilities for the in-service 
education of teachers, shortage of physical training 
apparatus etc were also spotlighted and steps taken 
‘by the administration to remedy them. 

All the schools covered in this follow-up study 
unanimously agreed that the most satisfactory part 
of the entire evaluation scheme outlined above was 
the self-evaluation which caused teachers and ad- 
ministration to acquire a better and fuller under- 
standing of the school programme in all its varied 
parts and as a whole, and a greater awareness and 
appreciation of their own part and the part of col- 
leagues in its overall success or failure. “This self- 
evaluation”, to quote one Head, “makes the ad- 
ministration and staff cognisant of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the school programme. It unifies the 
faculty in a concentrated self-evaluation (‘Soul search- 
ing if you will’), and forces one and all to face the 
reality of the situation.” The visiting Committee 
serves to pinpoint and reinforce what is found in self- 
evaluation plus other areas that may have been missed. 
The total evaluation is thorough and all inclusive. 
It ensures a fine in-service programme for 3-6 months, 
and if followed up leads to considerable teacher 
improvement. 

. Certain precautions, however, have to be taken, when 
carrying out the entire process of evaluation if it is to 
yield its full benefit. For a start, the School adminis- 
tration and staff must really want the evaluation; 
very little will be achieved if it is thrust upon them 
by some outside authority. Secondly, enough time 
and care must be given by the Head and School staff 
to the self-evaluation which, being the most important 
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part of the whole scheme, should be as complete, 
thorough and sincere as it is humanly possible to make 
it. Thirdly the members of the Visiting Committee 
should individually and as a group form a team of 
capable, unprejudiced, experienced observers who 
must be able to establish the right type of rapport 
with the school staff, and to spend sufficient time 
in the school, conferring with the teachers and visit- 
ing them in the classrooms, to be able to form a reason- 
ably sound opinion on the nature and quality of the 
various aspects of the school’s life and work. And, 
finally; the school administration and staff must not 
sit back after the evaluation with a “Thank God 
that’s over” attitude, but take appropriate steps to 
consolidate their strong points, and eliminate or 
mitigate their weaknesses so that when the next 
evaluation takes place after five years the school will 
be ‘found to be. considerably better than it was five 
years previously. i 

` The acid test of any system of inspection and evalua- 
tion is that it leads to an improvement in the quality 
of education imparted in the inspected institutions: 
It is the author’s considered opinion, based on careful 
study and on actual experience of its working, that 
the system of inspection and evaluation outlined in 
this chapter, if carried out in. the right manner and 
in thé right spirit, passes this test with flying colours: 


TOWARDS A DYNAMIC INSPECTORATE 
IN INDIA 


“Tuose who can, do, those who can’t, teach”, 
quipped the late G.B.S., to which a pedagogic wag 
has ‘added, “and those who can’t teach, become 
Inspectors of Schools.” There is just enough truth 
in this witticism to add spice to it, for though, on 
the whole, Inspectors are perhaps more sinned against 
than sinning, yet there is no doubt that many a frust- 
rated teacher is to be found in the ranks of the In- 
spectorate, just as many a frustrated author or poet 
is found among literary critics! Every profession 
has its cranks, its humbugs and its failures, and the 
Inspectorate is no exception! But, like every other 
profession, it also has its average and above average 
successes, and its brilliant few, and, if the Inspectorate 
as a whole in most countries, and still more in our 
own, cannot fully measure up to its job, the fault 
perhaps lies as much in the nature of that job which 
is rapidly growing in ‘extent and complexity, and 
the conditions under which they are expected to do 
the job, as on their own personal and professional 
deficiencies and shortcomings. 

The basic character, role and functions of the 
Inspectorate today in progressive countries, in theory 
if not always in practice, bears little resemblance 
with what they were even thirty years ago. When 
the post was first created in the U.K., about 75 years 
ago, the role of an Inspector of Schools was conceived 
to: be little different from that of: an Income Tax 
Inspector ‘or a Sanitary Inspector. He was very much 
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the “INSPECTOR”! At first his sole functioa was 
to ensure that the minute rules and regulations 
laid down by the Education Department were fol- 
lowed in the schools to the letter; later, when the 
vicious system of “payment by results” was introduced, 
he became in addition, a peripatetic Examiner. 
This dual role as a grim guardian of the law, and an 
examiner, on whose report depended the fate of the 
school made for a very unsatisfactory relationship 
between the Inspectorate and the schools. 

In India, these twin functions were underlined in 
the famous Educational Despatch of 1854, which rec- 
ommended the setting up of an Education Directorate 
and an Inspectorate in the various provinces of India. 
“An adequate system of inspection”, stated Mr. Wood, 
the author of the Despatch, “will also, for the future 
become an essential part of our educational system; 
and we desire that a sufficient number of qualified 
Inspectors be appointed who will periodically .re- 
port on the state of the colleges and schools which 
are managed by the Government, as well as such as 
will hereafter be brought under Government by the 
measures we propose to adopt. They will conduct, 
or assist at the. examination of the schools and these 
institutions.” But it was not till the vicious system of 
“payment by results”? was introduced by the Hunter 
Commission that the first Inspectors were appointed 
with the dual object of being enforcers of Govern- 
ment regulations and examiners on whose report 
depended frequently, not only the Government re- 
cognition and grants-in-aid of the school, but the salary 
and security of tenure of the Head and the teachers! 
These police functions of the earliest Inspectors created 
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a climate of suspicion and fear between Inspectorate 
and the School authorities and staffs. Power almost 
inevitably corrupts, and, while a few enlightened 
Inspectors managed to resist the infection, the majority 
tended to become narrow and rigid bureaucrats and 
petty tyrants whose annual “inspections” were in the 
nature of dread “visitations” awaited by Heads, 
teachers and children in the schools with fear 
trembling. 

The result of all this, ‘to quote a critical 
observer,’ was a system of hide and seek between 
the teachers and inspectors instead of a free explora- 
tion of problems with a view to finding a healthy 
solution thereof. The teacher tried to hide his defi- 
ciencies and it was the Inspectors’ role to outwit 
him. This process of a hide-and-seek game was not 
hidden from the student who lost whatever little 
respect he had either for the teacher or for the in- 
specting authorities. This unhappy and unnatural 
State of affairs, alas, still exists in many parts of India. 

Gradually, however, as the shortsighted system of 
“payment by results” was abolished first in the United 
Kingdom and later in India as a rise in the general 
level and quality of Heads and teachers made the rigid 
enforcement of minute rules and regulations unneces- 
sary, and as a more liberal conception of the aims and 
purposes of education in a democracy became current, 
a newer and more enlightened ideal was born of the 
true nature, role and functions of the Inspectorate espe- 
cially in the United Kingdom. Inspectors graduated 
from being “inspectors” in the narrow sense of the term, 
and became instead educational “advisers? and con- 
sultants; they ceased to be the natural enemies of the 
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schools, and became instead guides, philosophers and 
friends and co-workers whose visits were looked forward 
to and welcomed by Heads, teachers and children. As 
‘time went on, they entered upon fresh fields and 
‘pastures new. Inspectors now became active links and 
coordinators of educational efforts between school and 
school, and between the school and other educational 
institutions such as Training Colleges, Polytechnics, 
Museums etc; they began to act as liaison officers be- 
tween the Local Education Authorities and the schools, 
and educational missionaries who went from school 
to school spreading the pollen of new ideas and ideals. 
‘Many of them became research field-workers who 
initiated new experiments in the field of education in 
a few selected schools, and then carried the fruits of 
these experiments to fertilise other schools, 

The modern Inspector of Schools in England 
and other progressive countries, therefore, plays 
a much more complex and many-sided 
role than his predecessors, and is expected to 
exercise wider and more dynamic functions than 
mere routine inspections in the narrow sense of the 
term. The modern tendency is for the inspector to be 
‘more in the nature of an educational counsellor and 
adviser to school Governors, Heads and teachers, and 
a means to their improvement, rather than an inquisitor 
charged with the evaluation and judgment of their 
work, Indeed, the modern Inspector occupies a strate- 
gic position between the Education Department, the 
schools and the community as a whole; he is, on the 
one hand, a professional leader and adviser of heads 
and teachers and a mediator between them and the 
Education Department, and on the other a link between 
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the schools themselves and the community at large. 

Today while Inspectors in most countries are still 
charged with the Governmental control and supervi- 
sion of schools, yet their prime function is usually 
conceived of as the improvement ofinstruction. ‘This’, 
to quote the UNESCO pamphlet on “School Inspec- 
tors”, “is a cooperative endeavour in which all ‘the 
teachers participate and where the Inspector is the 
educational leader and acts as a stimulation, guide 
and consultant in their effort to improve instruction, 
not as a critic or a dictator, however benevolent. In 
relation to educational matters the inspector assists 
the teacher with his professional problems, he examines, 
in collaboration with the parties concerned, the educa- 
tional methods, programme, the distribution of duties, 
time-tables; he helps to organise study groups, encou- 
tages professional reading and actively supports other 
forms of in-service training; he encourages experimental] 
work of various kinds, and spreads amongst the teachers 
ideas useful to the achievement of this aim.” 

This newer, more complete and more dynamic 20th 
Century concept of the role of the Inspectorate has, 
unfortunately, not yet been generally accepted in India. 
A handful of progressive administrators and Inspectors 
m various states, it is true, are endeavouring, within 
the limitations under which they work at present, to 
realise this ideal, in theory as well as in actual practice, 
but the new concept of the Inspectorate itself has not 
yet gained general currency, and, even where it has 
been nominally accepted, such an acceptance has not 
brought about any radical change in the existing 
departmental regulations and practices of the various 
State Educational Departments which govern the work 
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of the Inspectorate, or the manner in which the Ins- 
pectorate is selected and trained, and on their salaries, 
status and conditions of service. 

While the entire educational service must form an 
integrated whole, and while every section of this service 
is important, it is perhaps no exaggeration to hold that 
a dynamic Inspectorate is perhaps the cornerstone of 
the whole educational structure and the key to real 
educational well-being and progress. This is especially 
true in India today which is in the process of radically 
overhauling and reconstructing its entire system of 
education from the Nursery School to the University 
in order to adapt it to the new conditions and challenges 
of the post-Independence era. 

Under our present administrative set-up 
all change tends to be initiated from the top, 
and to filter down through an administrative 
hierarchy, the various administrative channels to the 
schools and the teachers, The Inspectorate, which 
forms a link between the administration on the one 
hand and the schools on the other, and between the 
school and the community at large, forms a natural 
bridge between the bureaucrats and policy makers in 
their offices (the heads and teachers in the school) and 
the large community parents and well-wishers. It is 
therefore the primary duty and responsibility of the 
Inspectorate to ensure that the enlightened policies 
and ideals of the administration are interpreted and 
translated to suit actual conditions in the schools in 
such a vital manner that they may take healthy root 
in them, blossom, and, in time, yield abundant fruit. 

On the success with which they are able to fulfil their 
vital and many-sided role of liaison and coordination 
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between the administration, the schools; and parents 
and guardians and the public at large who also need 
to be educated to be willing partners in educational 
advances, as educational missionaries of the gospel of 
new ideas and new values, and as field-workers and 
innovators of progressive methods and techniques, 
will depend in large measure the success or failure of 
the educational revolution which we are endeavouring 
to bring about in our country so that our schools and 
other educational institutions may strive to keep pace 
with the political and socio-economic revolution taking 
place in the country at large. Much therefore depends 
upon the Inspectorate in an enlightend system of educa- 
tional administration. “If”, Mr. H. R. Bhatia argues 
eloquently in his book on Secondary Education, “he 
1s the fountainhead of ideas, if he is capable of throwing 
eee conceit and prestige in the background and 
only = orward with friendliness and sympathy, not 
if he red criticism, but also guidance and help, and 
aa Sometime take criticism from his colleagues 
ing boa. in some aspects of the-work, may be know- 
‘ation i ace will definitely improve and adminis- 
also in - | become democratic not only in form but 
imply aie Democratic administration does not 
Creative Enant e leadership. Rather it demands a 
stimulates PN s calls forth, capitalises 
Usiasm of x0 the initiative, resourcefulness and 

a the aspect ery teacher in the school.” 3 
gree at Weed orate in India is to measure up, in some 
it to rise to der the tremendous tasks before them, 
must be m € height of the times, it is apparent that 
anned by the right type of men and women. 
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must bea dedicated body of men and women of well- 
balanced personalities, imbued with vision and a spirit 
of service, with a broad and deep academic and profes- 
sional background of knowledge and experience, culled 
both from books and study in India, and wherever 
possible, abroad, and from actual work in schools and 
other types of educational and social welfare institu- 
tions. “The task of the administrator”, to quote 
Mr. Bhatia again, “is not mere autocratic rule or getting 
things done, but to inspire both students and teachers 
to achieve the best they are capable of, and that is only 
possible if administrators have not only scholarship, 
insight and experience but a touch of human under- 
standing, kindness and sympathy to inspire devotion, 
loyalty and co-operation among his colleagues.” Per- 
sonality, vision and good general academic and profes- 
sional background, while much, will not be enough; 
specific initials, training and opportunities for continuous 
service in education and training will also be necessary 
if the Inspectorate is to be fitted to discharge worthily 
and well the many-sided obligations and responsibi- 
lities of their difficult and exacting vocation. 

To what extent is the Inspectorate in India equipped, 
personally, professionally, and by education and train- 
ing to play the progressive, comprehensive and dyna- 
mic role which the expanding, rapidly evolving situa- 
tion in the India of today and tomorrow demands of 
them? The answer is rather depressing. The average 
Inspector is neithec personally nor professionally equip- 
ped for the task before him. The blame for this lies 
partly with the individuals themselves; it rests perhaps 
still more with the way in which they are selected, theit 
lack of training and guidance, and the unsatisfactory 
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salary, status and conditions of service of the Inspector- 
ate as a whole. 

Primary School Inspectors are generally recruited 
from the ranks of trained primary teachers and of 
trained graduates who have little or no teaching 
experience. The former group almost invariably lacks 
a wide and deep enough academic and professional 
background of knowledge and experience, the latter 
knows little or nothing about actual teaching or real 
school problems. Secondary Inspectors are generally 
more carefully chosen and better equipped, but they 
also, by and large, lack in real breadth and depth of gene- 
ral and professional knowledge and experience. Both 
Categories of Inspectors lack an adequate salary scale 
and status and stimulating conditions of service. They 
are generally tied down with too much administrative 
work and red tape, the Education Code rules the 
Tnspector’s work to such an extent that the office 
Swallows up the man. 

“The chief duty of the Inspectors”, according to the 
Wood-Abbott report of 1938, “‘is to inspect the schools, 
He must do this sympathetically and tactfully and give 
advice based on his own knowledge and experience. 
He should feel free, of course, and be qualified to praise 
Or to criticise, but the criticism should be calculated to 
Encourage and not to intimidate.” This primary func- 
tion of the Inspector is generally forgotten in India 
for the average Inspector is so bogged down in routine 
Administration that, apart from lacking the necessary 
Personal and professional qualities and skills necessary 
to make a success of this delicate and difficult task, 
he really has no time or energy left to really inspect 


AN the fullest sense of the term and try to improve 
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the excessive number of schools entrusted to his charge. 

In the United Kingdom Her Majesty’s Inspectors are 
not saddled with administrative responsibilities so that 
they can devote their entire time, energies and talents 
to their primary responsibility which is to visit, advise 
and assist the Heads and teachers and strive to improve 
the quality of the education imparted in the schools, 
and each Inspector seldom has more than perhaps a 
dozen high schools and fifty primary schools, within a 
limited radius, under his jurisdiction. In India, a Dis- 
trict Inspector is frequently responsible for hundreds of 
High Schools, Middle Schools and Primary Schools 
spread over a very large area, and even an ordinary 
Inspector has perhaps a couple of hundred schools to 
supervise; and all Inspectors are expected both to 
administer and to inspect the schools under their juris- 
dicton. And since the administration must go on what- 
ever happens — schools must be built or repaired, 
teachers hired and fired, and grants and salaries paid 
out before the end of the financial year,—and partly at 
least, because Inspectors in general lack the necessary 
background to do so with confidence, it is generally the 
Inspectorial and supervisory side of his work that is 
neglected. 

“The true role of an Inspector”, according tO 
the Secondary Education Commission, ‘is to study 
the problems of each school, to view them compre- 
hensively in the light of educational objectives, to 
formulate suggestions for improvement, and to help 
teachers to carry out his advice and suggestions.” 
How can Inspectors who have to spend the major 
portion of their time and energies dealing with routine 
administrative matters in their offices, and who, because 
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of the excessive number of schools under them and the 
shortness of time at their disposal for this vital part of 
their work, are frequently compelled to ‘inspect’ two or 
three schools in a day, even if they had, as they fre- 
quently do not, the requisite ability and professional 
skill, hope to fulfil such a role? How can such Inspec- 
tors hope to serve as guides, philosophers and friends 
of the Heads and teachers, help to improve the quality 
of education in the school or act as the leaven of the 
entire educational system? 

This isa sad state of affairs, yet even sadder is the fact 
that school authorities not only accept such a situation, 
but welcome it, being convinced, often from bitter 
experience, that the less they see of the Inspector the 
better, for they regard him as a hindrance rather than 
a help in their work. And, perhaps, what is saddest, 
1s that only too often they are right. For the average 

spector, immersed in routine affairs and out of touch 
with the latest advances in education and of real condi- 
tions in the schools, regards himself very much an 

Inspector”, whose raison d'etre, like that of the 

Overnment Auditors, is to criticise the teachers, pick 
holes in the administration and enforce the letter of 
the law even if it means virtually strangling the schools 
and the staff in masses of red tape! Further, under the 
Present administrative set-up, all power tends to be 
Centralised ia the Education Department and the Edu- 
‘tion Directorate, so that even when the Inspectors 
in the field try to accomplish any thing worthwhile 

€y are compelled to forward their pet schemes for 
Sanction to the Centre via the District Inspectors and 

Y the time the scheme is finally approved, the need 
for it has probably passed! 
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The above defects call for urgent, and, in some cases 
drastic remedies, To put first things first, the salary 
scale and the status of Inspectorate at all levels needs 
to be substantially raised immediately to attract the 
right type of people into it. Simultaneously, the mini- 
mum qualifications for recruitment need to be raised 
so that only people with the right type of personality 
and academic and professional background can enter 
the ranks of the Inspectorate, Once selected, Inspectors 
should be required to undergo a suitable course of pre- 
service and in-service education and training, broadly 
along the lines laid down by Smt. C. Naik in her stimu- 


lating yet constructive pamphlet on The Training of 


School Administrators published by the Central Ministry 
of Education. 

Carefulselection, proper initial and in-service training; 
and a more attractive salary scale and status will produce 
good potential Inspectors, but, unless service conditions 
are also changed, this potential will be largely wasted. 
Inspectors should, for a start, be freed from the ordinary 
day-to-day routine work of administration. This can 
be done by providing them with an adequate well- 


qualified office staff so that they can spend as much of 


their time in the schools as possible, and there should 
be a suitable devolution of financial and adminis- 
trative power from the top to the men and women on 
the spot so that they can execute most of their plans 
without referral to a higher authority than perhaps 
the District Inspector. Further, an Inspector should 
not have too many schools under his “span © 
authority”, and he should not be expected to be capable 
of inspecting all types of schools and all subjects in 2 
school as is required of him at present; he should visit 
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the schools regularly and offer teachers general help 
and advice, but periodically a group of Inspectors 
should be formed into an expert panel to make a “full 
inspection” of a school such as is done in the U.K. 
every five years. Such full inspections, involving the 
pooling of many expert views, is alone likely to produce 
an Inspection Report that will be comprehensive and 
constructive, and of real and lasting value to the school 
authorities. And lest Inspectors degenerate, as they so 
often do, into bookish theorists and armchair critics, 
they should be required every five years or so to return 
to the schools as Heads or Senior Teachers so that they 
can attempt to implement themselves some of the 
Suggestions they offer so glibly to the Heads and 
teachers! 

Finally, it should be clearly understood that, com- 
petent though the individual Inspector may be, he is 
after all only an outside observer, and, while “ʻa specta- 
tor may see most of the game,” he misses much of its 
real complexity and many of its real difficulties. Hence 
any advice that the Inspector offers should be in the 
nature of suggestions to be explored and experimented 
with, not fiats to be obeyed without question. Only 
a proper relationship between the Inspector and the 

chool authorities, and in particular the Head and his 
staff; can and will produce the best results. And the 
basis of this relationship is that they must function as 
Partners ina common enterprise, and as complements 
rather than as enemies, or boss and subordinates, so 
that while an Inspector is free to give suggestions, the 
Head and staff are also left free to act on them after 
careful consideration. A democratic leader, such as a 
Sood Inspector, should strive to be, seeks to evoke the 
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maximum involvement and participation of the Heads 
and teachers of every school he inspects, both in the 
determination of objectives and in the methods devised 
and used to achieve them, so as to produce harmony, 
and reduce tension in their mutual feelings with one 
another. 

Democratic inspection and supervision has 
been defined by Prof. Tead as “that direction and 
oversight of an organisation which assures that aims 
are shared in the making, that working policies and 
methods are agreed to by those involved, that all who 
participate feel both free and eager to contribute their 
best creative effort”. This should be the keynote 
of the relationship between Inspectors on the one 
hand, and Heads and staff on the other, and with 
this end in view an Inspector should regard himself 
as a primus inter pares rather than a petty dictator. 
» Direction and regimentation by the Inspectorate 
invariably militates against sincerity and honesty and 
friendliness, and creates fear, hostility and distrust 
among Heads and teachers; it also tends to inhibit 
originality and initiative on their part, and in the long 
run, does more harm than good for, while they may for 
fear of reprisals carry out the letter of the Inspectors 
directives, the spirit will inevitably escape. Hence 
the good Inspector will be democratic rather than 
autocratic, not for ideological or sentimental but for 
practical and psychological reasons; he will see clearly 
and with conviction, act upon the conviction, that 
his essential function is to provide democratic leader- 
ship to. guide, stimulate, help and lead Heads and 
teachers to critically examine their educational objec- 
tives, attitudes and procedures so that they may 
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WOMAN’S ROLE AND HER EDUCATION 
IN THE NEW INDIA 


Free India is still largely a man’s world run for men 
and by men, with the vast majority of women playing 
the role of spectators or camp followers. The New 
Constitution, it is true, has guaranteed equal rights 
to women, and removed, in theory at least, the last 
obstacles to their taking a full and equal share in eco- 
nomic, social and political affairs. To draw up an 
ideal Constitution is one thing; to make its provisions 
a reality is quite another. Women in progressive coun- 
tries of the West fought for years before they won eman- 
cipation and equal rights and opportunities with men. 
Freedom is not a gift but a conquest; unless the women 
of backward, tradition-rid India are prepared to fight 
for and win, and, more important, deserve equality with 
the men, as have their sisters in other lands, it is more 
than likely that the theoretical liberty and equality 
which have been handed to them on a plate will conti- 
nue to be more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. 

It will be a major tragedy for India should this 
happen. The new secular democracy that is being 
forged in this ancient land of ours will require one of 
the greatest socio-economic, cultural, and technolo- 
gical revolutions the world has seen, before it becomes 
a reality. If the New India that is emerging is to be 
built on solid and secure foundations, and to progress 
in the right direction, it must be built by the combined 
efforts of every man, woman and child in the country- 
No democracy can thrive while any section ofits citizens 
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remains backward and reactionary; a democracy which 
ignores the vital feminine half of its people will either 
be still-born, or develop in a lop-sided and unbalanced 
fashion. The proper balance and harmony of civiliza- 
tion and culture requires the male and female contri- 
bution, for they complement and complete one another, 
and each is indispensable to the unity and the harmony 
of the whole. Hence the women of India cannot, as they 
have been compelled to do in the past; live apart from 
society and social change; they must participate acti- 
vely, and pull their full weight to ensure that society 
is medelled on the right lines; and social change pro- 
ceeds in the right direction. 

The theory has often been put forward that the 
woman’s role is to supply the static and conservative 
element in society, while man provides the dynamic 
and creative element. There is some truth in this 
theory. Women do provide a stabilizing factor in the 
evolution of society, and are the great conservers of the 
established and time honoured social and moral order 
of society. Carried to extremes however, the theory 
is dangerous, and may be exploited as a reason for 
“keeping the woman in her place”, and not allowing 
her any share in the shaping of the future. Any such 
curtailment of the women’s opportunities and abilities 
would be a tragic loss, for woman, though primarily 
a conserver of all that is best in the past and present, 
can also be a creator and a pioneer, and, even in this 
sphere, has a unique and indispensable contribution 
to make to the evolution of society and the progress 
of civilization and culture. Women, not only in the 
emancipated democracies of the West but also in India, 
have shown, that, given equality of opportunity with 
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the man, they are capable of real leadership-in many 
fields of activity. There have been famous women 
doctors, scientists, artists, poets, diplomats, lawyers 
and politicians. A woman’s place, it is true, is primarily 
in the home, and it would be an ill day for any country 
if all women deserted their homes to contest with men 
for the doubtful honours of the arena ; but not all women 
marry, and even those who do, need not all be prevent- 


ed from carrying their influence into the wider society 
outside. 


rather than their help-mates and equals, This inferior 
Status of women was further accentuated by hampering 
social and religious traditions and customs, by lack 
of education and culture, and by a socio-moral climate 
of opinion that hindered all initiative of progress of 
their part. 

It is to their lasting credit that many Indian 
women broke with convention and took their rightful 
place in society at the side of their men-folk, especially 
during the great Struggle for freedom. But the greater 
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majority remained behind the locked doors of their 
houses, sunk in ignorance, apathy and partial servitude. 
Most of the barriers which have in the past prevented 
women from taking their proper place in society still 
exist, in spite of the Constitution. Steps must be taken 
to remove them before women will be free to use the 
political and social emancipation granted them 
under the Constitution to make their full contribution 
to the future progress and welfare of India. During 
the fight for Independence, they showed they could 
rise to an emergency and rival the doings of their pro- 
gressive sisters in other countries; that their heroic 
efforts, then, may not be wasted, they must now settle 
down to the much harder, day-to-day struggle to build 
the New India of to-morrow which will need the steady, 
self-sacrificing work of both the men and women of 
India. 

The women of India can make this contribution felt 
in every department of life. They have shown, and åre 
showing, that the best among them can successfully 
rival men in fields which were formerly considered 
male preserves. India was the first country to appoint 
a woman as a Cabinet Minister, and the first women 
diplomat to be appointed was an Indian. There have 
been famous women lawyers, doctors, and individual 
women have distinguished themselves in many walks 
of life. But while there should be no bar exempting 
Women entering any sphere of human activity, there 
are, without a doubt, certain fields for which women 
are peculiarly fitted, and in which their contribution 
would be of the greatest benefit to the New India. 
| “The first duty of Women”, said General Cariappa 
in his blunt and forthright manner some time ago, 
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“is to stay at home, and bring up their children to be 
good citizens”. There is no gainsaying this vital fact. 
Marriage and motherhood are the primary vocation of 
most women, and the education of their children their 
most precious heritage. The home is a cell of the social 
organism, and the health and well being of society de- 
pends on healthy homes. This vital fact must never 
be lost sight of in the fervour for emancipation. The 
family is the nursery of society, for it is at his mother’s 
knee that the child learns the first, most important and 
most enduring lessons of his life. The present and future 
mothers of India must not only unite and stand four- 
Square against any attempt by the State, or of so-called 
‘progressives’, to undermine the unity and stability to 
the family, but play a positive role in building the New 
India of one dreams for, to quote Dr. S. N. Mukherjee, 
“The task before the future mothers of our country 
is really great. They alone can improve the tone of 
Indian homes and build up the social and natural 
fabric of Indian life on a better foundation,” 

Another immense field for feminine activity lies in the 
comparatively new but rapidly expanding field covered 
by the Social Services. When the men of England were 
called up-during the war, the women took their places, 
not only in the factories but more especially, in the 
schools, in the hospitals and clinics, and in the organiza- 
tion and running of the other social services, Women 
to-day form the majority of England’s teachers and 
social workers, and are doing wonderful work in fields 
peculiarly suited to their interests, abilities and sympa- 
thies. 

For children during their early formative years, 
women are the best teachers, perhaps the only teachers. 
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India is soon to embark on avast scheme of compulsory, 
primary education, and an expansion of her present, 
pitifully inadequate supply of social services. Unless 
the women of India come forth in their thousands to 
serve as teachers, nurses and social workers most of the 
grandiose paper schemes of educational and social 
reform will never become a living dynamic reality; 
for the feminine touch will be essential to make a suc- 
cess of them. It seems superfluous to add that the State 
will have to do all in its power to free them from their 
present shackels and provide adequate and proper 
facilities for educational training to fit them for these 
worthwhile vocations. Enthusiasm, sacrifice, and 
sympathy are essential driving forces, but they will be 
fruitless and perhaps harmful, if they are not properly 
harnessed and directed into the right channels. 

The roles that women are called upon to play 
in the building of the New India are manifold and 
many-sided. They will, however, only be in a posi- 
tion to fulfil their destiny if they are educated in 
a manner that will fit them high calling. To give 
the women of India enough of the right type of educa- 
tion is one of the greatest educational needs of the 
India of today, a fact that was highlighted by our 
great Prime Minister in a recent interview with a 
leading U.S. Educator. “Education”, said Pandit 
Nehru, “is one of the most important things in 
India today, particularly, women’s education. We 
aren’t doing very much in this field yet. But I hope 
that womens’ education will increase rapidly because 
it is they who in the home will have tremendous 
fines in the moulding of the character of Young 

Ni E 
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The tendency to equate literacy with culture and 
education with schooling is responsible for the wide- 
spread current belief that the education of women 
is a 20th Century phenomenon. This belief is fallaci- 
ous. Women have always been educated, both in 
the West and India, but their education has taken 
place at home, by the home, and for the home. Such 
an education may by modern standards be inadequate; 
it was nevertheless an education, and, within its limits, 
excellent in its kind. There are also in India records, 
even as far back as Vedic times, of girls attending 
school like their brothers; but this, it must be admitted, 
was the exception rather than the rule, and little 
or nothing was done as by the Mohamedan rulers 
of the country from the 13th to the 17th Century 
to promote the education of women. Further, partly 
because women’s education was neglected at the 
time in England itself, and because of public hostility 
on the part of both Hindus and Muslims to the idea, 
the policy of apathy towards girls’ education was 
continued by the British Authorities in the 18th and 
19th Centuries, and such pioneering efforts as were 
made to break through this policy of official apathy 
were made almost entirely by Christian missionaries 
who both started schools for girls and also went to the 
homes to teach the girls confined in them under strict 
purdah. 

With the dawn of the 20th Century, however, as 
the success of the Suffragette movement and the early 
pioneers of Women’s education in England became 
apparent; and as educated Indians in India became 
less actively hostile to the idea of their daughters 
being educated as well as their sons, the climate of 
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opinion in favour of the education of girls and women 
in India slowly began to become more and more 
favourable. But progress remained snail-like and 
we find Arthur Mayhew in his book Education in 
India, written in the early decades of the 20th Centuty, 
bewailing the fact that “female education is carried 
on in response to demand that does not exist,” 
and adding “in fact if, viewed numerically and by 
stages, the system of male education resembles an 
inverted pyramid that of women is remarkably like 
a flat pancake.” 

However, the fact that the vital importance of 
Women’s education was at last being realised is 
shown by Mayhew’s strongly expressed viewpoint 
that ‘Women’s education must be conceived 
not as an appendage to male education; largely 
decorative and to be encouraged as far as funds, 
public apathy and scanty leisure permit, but as the 
condition on which ultimately the success of male 
education depends, the fundamental basis of any 
real or permanent regeneration of Indian national 
life.’ And in the same strain we find the Hartog Com- 
mission extending its firm and cordial support to the 
expansion of women’s education. “We are definitely 
of the opinion that in the interest of the advance of 
Indian education as a whole, priority should now 
be given to. the claim of girls’ education in every 
Scheme of expansion”, on the sound grounds that, 
“the whole case for woman education rests in the 
claim that education is not a privilege of one sex but 
equally the right of both, and that neither one sex 
nor the other can advance by itself, withouta strain 
on the social and national system and injury to itself.” 
8 
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Every important educational Commission, since 
this great Commission, while bewailing the slow 
progress of women education in comparison with 
that of men has emphasised its central importance 
in any national scheme of education. The Secondary 
Education Commission, for instance, is emphatic 
that “every type of education offered to men should 
also be open to women,” and the newly formed Coun- 
cil for Women Education has recently highlighted 
the importance and urgency of the whole question 
in our post-Independence era in the following words. 
“We cannot think of providing educational facilities 
for one sex, without thinking of the other. We have 
especially to remember that it is from the mother 
that the child is to get his early education and the 
success of the future nation depends largely as on the 
extent to which we are able to spread education to 
the future mothers of the nation. Moreover, as man 
and woman have to take their place in a democratic 
country, it is essential that the benefit of education 
should be distributed equally to both.” 

Yet despite these fine sounding words and pious 
recommendations, the actual position of women’s 
education is disappointing, and the lacuna between 
the education of girls and that of their brothers is 
considerable, 

Indeed the education of women is relatively still 
in its infancy in India where only about 8% of the 
female population is literate as against 25% of the 
male; and where the current ratio of boys and girls 
in school is 2: 5 at the primary stage, 1: 4 at the second- 
ary, 1: 6 at the University, and 1: 7 at the professional 
colleges. It is not surprising therefore that educated 
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women in India are now demanding parity of treat- 
ment for boys and girls, and the justice of their demand 
js incontrovertable as women have as much right 
to education as men. But we must make certain that 
the education provided for them is of the right type, 
for the wrong type of education may be worse than 
their present lack of it. 

There are two schools of thought on the vexed 
subject of women’s education in India to-day. The 
first is the orthodox, traditional, diehard school of 
thought which believes that a women’s place is 
in the home and that it is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable to give her any education beyond a narrow 
utilitarian training for her future career as a wife and 
mother. The second is the progressive, emancipa- 
tionist school which would free women from the 
‘tyranny’ of the home, throw open to her the same 
educational facilities as men, and educate her to the 
point where she can successfully compete with the 
men in every sphere of life and activity. These two 
views are generally in violent and irreconcilable 
conflict, and as the former digs itself in, the latter 
grows more and more extreme and vehement in its 
demands, 

A sober examination of the question reveals that 
neither of these conflicting views concerning the 
education of women is tenable in its extreme form. 
The narrowly orthodox view is wrong in so far as it 
regards women merely as a means and not as an end, 
and tends to ignore her human dignity and her right 
to the fullest possible development of which she as a 
woman is capable; it is also blind to contemporary 
realities, and to the changing socio-economic struc- 
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ture of society. The number of women in most coun- 
tries is greater than that of men, and as all men and 
women do not marry, many women are, from choice 
or necessity, compelled to lead lives of single blessed- 
ness. Such women; if they are not to be parasites on 
society, must be educated to be able to earn their own 
living; and even married women are better for a trade 
in hand, in case necessity, as it is increasingly doing, 
compels them to earn their own living. 

This does not mean that women should be educated to 
be efficient cogs in the economic machine of the modern 
state. It is right and proper that women should be 
given the professional competence necessary to win 
them some measure of economic independence and 
the ability to stand on their own fect, but this is by 
no means the whole objective for women’s education. 
The education of women must have a much wider 
aim than making them efficient nurses or teachers 
or stenographers; it must aim at helping them to 
attain the fullest possible development, physical, mental, 
moral and spiritual of which they are capable, so as 
to be able, if necessary, not only to earn a good living, 
but to live a good life as wives, mothers and citizens. 

Modern women need to be educated both to earn a 
living and to live a complete life; most progressive 
educationists would agree to this. But their views 
as to what constitutes a “complete life” would differ 
considerably. The ardent feminists of our day seem 
to identify the “complete life” for women with that 
which men lead, education to them is a means of 
preparing women to fight men on equal terms in the 
ruthless struggle for the survival. of the fittest that 
marks modern socio-economic life. 
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“Equality of opportunity” is the slogan of the 
militant Suffragettes, and they demand the throwing 
open of all educational institutions and professions 
to women, and the removal of all social and economic 
ties that have hitherto made women dependent on 
man and tied to the home. Hence women’s education 
is modelled at all points on men’s, and in progressive 
countries even takes place in the same schools and 
classes. Imitation, as distinguished from emulation, 
is generally slavish; and it is not surprising the women’s 
education has taken over many of the worst features 
of male education—its domination by examinations, 
excessive bookishness, the cult of athleticism, its un- 
healthy stress on competition, and the survival of the 
fittest. Some of these features do not harm the educa- 
tion of boys excessively; when applied to that of girls 
they are wholly reprehensible, for they ignore the 
physical and psychological differences between men 
and women, and retard the achievement of other 
Objectives more suited to woman’s future role in life. 

A sound theory of woman’s education must be, in 
the last analysis, based on a sound conception of the 
physical and psychological differential that distinguish 
girls from boys, and women from men, and on a clear 
idea of women’s function in society. Equality of 
educational opportunity for women with men must 
not be confused with identity of educational oppor- 
tunity. Equality of educational opportunity does not 
Mean giving every boy and girl the same type of 
education; it means giving them that type and quality 
of education best suited. to their age, ability and 
aptitudes, and to their future role in society. 

Women’s education must aim to promote the most 
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harmonious and the fullest possible physical and 
psychological development of which she is capable. 
A woman has a right to as full a development of her 
personality as aman, but it is her own personality 

, that calls for development, which does not mean 
twisting and warping it into an inferior quality copy 
of man’s by subjecting it to a similar education. The 
physical and psychological differences between men 
and women have been, without doubt, exaggerated 
in the past, for, to quote a reputable psychologist 
“the most important character of those differences 
is their small amount: the individual differences 
between one sex so enormously outweigh the diffe- 
rences between the sexes in the intellectual and semi- 
intellectual traits that for practical purposes sex 
difference may be disregarded.” Still, small though 
they may be, such differences do exist, even if they be 
largely differences of degree, of emphasis and of func- 
tion rather than of kind. 

Woman is not inferior or superior to man in intellect 
or emotion or physique; she is just different. The rate of 
her physical, emotional, and mental development differs 
from that of man, as does also the way the sexes react, 
physically, emotionally and mentally, morally and spiri- 
tually. Women is not as strong as man but she can bear 
physical pain and psychological strain better and gene- 
rally lives longer; a man’s intellect works by ratio cina- 
tion, a woman’s largely by intuition; man is, perhaps, 
more deeply emotional when moved, but emotion 
plays a much more all-pervasive role in women’s life. 

_ These and other vital differences must be taken 
Into account and must shape the organization, curri- 
culum, methods, and objectives of woman’s educaticn, 
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for any slavish copying of those in force in boys’ 
schools will result in a warped and lopsided develop- 
ment, and lead to inequality rather than equality of 
educational opportunity. There is a considerable 
area in education over which there is identity of 
interest between boys and girls, but there are also 
significant differences in function and emphasis and 
woman’s education must take account of these to 
produce real woman, for the more a woman is herself, 
the greater will be her influence on and value to the 
world. In this connection the words of wisdom of 
Prof. Marjorie Tait are worth quoting. “We want 
woman to have the widest possible scope for personal 
and social activity, but we do not want to impoverish 
life by their copying men to the detriment of their 
womanly qualities. We want them to take their full 
part as women, and the colleagues of man.” 

This brings us to the second important objective of 
woman’s education which is to prepare her to fill 
adequately her distinctive role in society. What is the 
function of women in the modern world? Certainly 
not to be a plaything, a parasite or a housekeeper in the 
narrowest sense of the term; nor again to be a vulgar 
competitor with man in life’s battle. The education 
of women must be adjusted to modern needs and 
conditions, and have as one of its aims to free women 
of certain existing social, cultural and economic 
disabilities. But such emancipation must not be at 
the expense of warping of the essential nature of 
women, or of unfitting her primary vocation to be a 
good wife and mother, the role for which Nature 
Intends her. Women are happiest in the home, and 
derive the fullest and completest perfection as wives 
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and mothers. Education for motherhood and home- 
making must therefore form an essential part of the 
education of every woman, which means not only 
providing her with the wide range of knowledge 
necessary to run a modern home and bring up children 
efficiently, but also developing those womenly quali- 
ties of head and heart which make women the natural 
complement of man in the family setting. 

Modern man has to be of necessity a specialist if he is 
to hold his own in the highly competitive society of our 
day ; hence he needs a general education with a strongly 
specialist bias. Women, on the other hand, has to 
be a universalist, for she has to be wife, mother, 
nurse, teacher, psychologist, economist, and a hun- 
dred other things: Hence in her case the specialist 
element should be watered down, and she should be 
given a broad based, humanised, general education 
with a broad vocational bias towards domestic science, 
baby-craft and household arts. Women’s education 
is twice blessed in that in it the sharp divorce between 
general and Specialised or technical education, which 
has so many ill-effects in the education of men, can 
be bridged. General and technical, liberal and voca- 
tional education merge in the education of women, 
for everything a woman learns not only helps to 
develop her personality more fully, but in certain to 
be useful in’ her future vocation as wife and mother. 

The men of India are, by and large, absorbed in 
the practical tasks of life, in making moncy or acquir- 
ing power and influence. As they dominate public 
life and are not over scrupulous in their struggle for 
existence, the standard of personal and public morality 
in India, since Independence, has been steadily falling 
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with disastrous effects on the moral and spiritual in- 
tegrity of the country. Only the women of India 
can stem the rot, and prop up and restore to public 
and private life, not only its lost social and moral 
standards but much of its rapidly departing and 
departed kindliness, self-sacrifice, charity, grace and 
moral and spiritual health. Women must relinquish 
their hitherto passive role and come into the open to 
fight for the speedy restoration, and future preserva- 
tion of truth, beauty, goodness and ahimsa in private 
and public life which are being threatened from so 
many quarters. They must fight as individuals and 
through women’s organisations of all kinds to con- 
serve what was best in the past, and help to deter- 
mine the present and shape the future pattern of 
society. 

Woman was created not to be a rival, a plaything 
or a slave of man, but to be his helpmate; not to 
compete with man, but to co-operate with him in 
building of the family, on which bedrock alone a 
sound and stable social order can be built up and 
of the nation. In this task woman has her own umque 
part to play, and, in order that women may play 
their many sided role and make their unique contri- 
bution to society, all their latent physical, mental, 
emotional and spiritual potentialities must be actualis- 
ed and fully developed. 

We cannot therefore better conclude this chapter 
then by quoting the famous words of the Hartog Re- 
port which, though written in 1929, have a new and 
particular significance today: “The importance of the 
education of girls and women at the present moment 
cannot be overrated. The middle and high classes 
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of India have long suffered from the dualism of an 
educated manhood and an ignorant womanhood, 
a dualism that lowers the whole level of home and 
domestic life and has its reaction on personal and 
national character. The innate intelligence of the 
Indian women, her feeling of domestic responsibility, 
her experience of household management, make 
her shrewd, penetrating, wise within her sphere. 
The education of women will make available to the 
country a wealth of capacity that is now largely wasted 
through lack of opportunity.” This is the task of 
women’s education in free India. 


EDUCATION FOR LEADERSHIP 


In the past, in most countries, education was the 
privilege of the few rather than the right of all, it 
stressed quality rather than quantity, and aimed at 
creating an educated elite for government and the 
professions. In India under British rule attention was 
focussed on a chosen few who would be of service 
in the administration of the country, and official 
apologists attempted to explain away the neglect of the 
masses with the naive theory that the education given 
to the small educated elite would, in some mysterious 
manner, filter downwards to the mass of their illiterate 
countrymen! Since the dawn of freedom, the pro- 
clamation of India as a sovereign democratic republic, 
and the extension of universal franchise, however, 
it has been realised that education is absolutely in- 
dispensable for the masses if they are to function as 
intelligent citizens in a democracy. “Free, universal, 
compulsory education” and “equality of educational 
Opportunity” have become the educational ideals 
of the day, and steps are being taken, both by the 
Central and State Governments, to hasten progress 
towards these desirable goals. i 
This is as it should be. The secular, democratic 
republic, which India’s leading statesmen wish to 
establish, will be impossible of fulfilment, if the mass 
of Indian people are left in the outer darkness of 
ignorance and semi-barbarism; and, if “the socialist 
Pattern of society” which is India’s goal is to become 
a reality, every child in the country, irrespective of 
birth, creed, caste or the financial or social status 
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ofits parents, must have the right to equality of educa- 
tional opportunity with his fellows. There is a 
tendency, however, in many quarters to confuse 
equality of educational opportunity with identity 
of educational opportunity, and to conclude that all 
children should be educated in an identical way. 
This would be negation of true equality which con- 
sists in giving children, not the same education but 
the type best suited to their age, abilities attainments 
and aptitudes; to give the moron the same type of 
education as the genius would obviously be unfair to 
both! 

Further, in an era of rapid democratisation in all 
spheres of life, it is essential to remember that a demo- 
cracy needs educated leadership as well as educated 
masses. Progress in any sphere, as Arnold Toynbee, 
so cogently demonstrates in his monumental “Study 
of History”, depends on the existence of a “creative 
minority” in a country, fitted by temperament, in- 
nate qualities and education to lead the vast “un- 
creative mass” of their fellows. Modern democracy, 
which is the government of the people, for the people 
and by the people’s chosen representatives doubtless de- 
mands a basic minimum of education and culture 
in the masses, it needs as much, if not more, the right 
type of leaders. Unless such leaders, chosen not by 
the accident of birth or wealth, but on the basis of 
personal integrity, intelligence and ability, are de- 
tected early and educated in a manner befitting their 
high calling, democracy will, sooner or later, founder, 
and give place to mobocracy or dictatorship, as it 
has done in so many countries. While, therefore, a 
democratic system of education rightly concentrates 
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attention on educating the masses, it will ignore at 
its peril what is probably, in the nascent stages of 
democracy, the more important task of educating 
its future leaders. Education for democratic leader- 
ship must always remain one of the fundamental 
objectives in a democratic educational system. 

Socialist equalitarians sometimes argue that the 
idea of education for leadership runs contrary to the 
concept of the Welfare State and has no place in a 
socialist pattern of society. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. A Welfare State and a socialist pat- 
tern of society are only possible if there is a high level 
of economic productivity in a country, and a high 
level of productivity depends on the quality of the 
economic leaders no less than on the quality of the 
average workmen which in turn depends on the 
character and quality of the education they receive. 
“Tt has long been apparent”, states Prof. C. Madge, 
a leading English Sociologist, “that two factors that 
go a long way to decide the economic productivity 
of a society are the literacy of the industrial rank 
and file, and the extent to which the most suitably 
endowed brains are selected from all classes for train- 
Ing, specialisation and leadership”, and he goes on 
to point out that the English Public Schools and the 

niversities of Oxford and Cambridge “the tradi- 
tional recruiting ground for elites, far from declining 
in importance with the rise of the Welfare State, 
are more than holding their own and represent the 
first choice of all those who can secure admission to 
them.” 

On psychological, political and socio-economic 
Srounds, therefore, a strong case can be made out 
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for a programme of education for leadership in a 
democracy. The idea of selecting potential leaders 
in all spheres of national life and giving them a special 
type of education to fit them for their very special 
vocation is not new in the history of educational 
thought. The best chapters of Plato’s Republic are 
those dealing with the education of the “Philosopher 
Kings” who were to rule his Ideal Commonwealth. 
The special education given to the Brahmins in an- 
cient India had the same objective in view, to train 
the leaders of the future. Hitler had his training 
schools for Nazi leaders, and modern Communist 
Russia has its Red Etons and Harrows. In England 
special provision has always been made since the 
middle ages for the education of the “ruling caste” 
at her Public Schools and older Universities. 

England’s famous Public Schools have, almost 
since their origin, been exclusive institutions meant 
for the education of the future leaders who would 
rule Britain, and carry the White Man’s burden in 
the empire! Dr. Arnold, the father of the modern 
public school idea, saw clearly the need for disciplined, 
cultured, capable, leaders of integrity at home and 
abroad, and he refashioned the Public Schools of 
his day to meet this need. “The highest English 
(Public School) tradition”, stated the late Sir Cyril 
Norwood, their most distinguished modern apologist, 
“is that which trains a generation through religion, 
discipline, culture of mind and body to a common 
end of service to the Community”. 

Many charges can and have been levelled against 
the English Public Schools, but there is no doubt 
that they did an extraordinarily successful job in 
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producing the men who helped to make England a 
Great Power and to acquire and administer her 
far-flung Empire. Even in a growing socialist- 
minded England, they still dominate the educa- 
tional scene and play a prominent part in providing 
the majority of the country’s leaders, and a survey 
in the 50’s showed that over 70% of the top posts 
in the country were manned by the 3% of children 
who had been educated at Public Schools, and that 
many of the leaders of the Labour Party were among 
their most distinguished products. 

Whether we endeavour to transfer the English 
Public School idea to Indian soil as has been attempted, 
adapting it to meet local needs and condition in post- 
Independence India, or evolve some other method, it is 
essential that we do not, in our justifiable preoccupa- 
tion with mass education, forget the education of our 
future leaders. The Indian masses because of their 
immediate past when the “Sarkar” was a little tin- 
God to be worshipped and implicitly obeyed, and 
because of their ignorance and apathy, are especially 
susceptible to hero worship. The growth of a Yellow 
Press and Cinema, the spread of a veneer of education, 
the frustrations and anxieties of the times which makes 
men yearn towards the “strong man”, the growing 
tendency of the modern state to interfere more and 
more in the lives of its citizens, are collectively bound 
to heighten, whether we like it or not, the masses’ 
Susceptibility to leader-worship. Unless, therefore, 
these leaders are chosen from among the best elements 
in the country, and educated to fulfil their task worthily 
and well so as to be of greatest service to the country, 
they are almost certain to abuse their position and 
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exploit the masses to their own selfish advantage. 
Education for leadership is therefore a prime need 
in free India. Indeed the true ideal of equality of 
educational opportunity for all implies that those 
best fitted by temperament, character and ability 
to lead should be educated to the top of their bent to 
make them worthy leaders. On this point most educa- 
tionists and thinking people would after a little re- 
flection agree. But there is bound to be diversity of 
opinion as to the best means to attain this desirable end. 
Can potential leaders be spotted early in life? 
If so, what criteria should be adopted for locating 
them? And once found, how should they be educated? 
In the same schools as those whom they will one day 
lead or in special schools such as the Public Schools 
in England and their counterparts in India or the 
Leadership Schools set up by Hitler and the Com- 
munists to educate the pick of Nazi and Russian 
Youth? What should be our objectives in educating 
our future leaders? What type of curriculum, methods, 
and discipline would best accomplish these objectives ? 
These are a few of the basic problems that educa- 
tionists are called upon to solve before any attempt 
at education for leadership can be a real success. 
Only careful and prolonged research will provide 
final or definitive answers, but, by drawing an 
accumulated experience of the past and modern 
research and experience and revaluing our findings 
in the light of contemporary needs and conditions 
in India, tentative answers can be attempted to many 
of them. 
The root defect of the Public School in England 
is that they, for the most part, limit their clientele to 
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the children of the rich and socially privileged, im- 
plicitly or explicitly taking it for granted that the 
upper classes have the monopoly of future leaders. 
This is an unwarrantable presumption for, as recent 
research indicates, potential leaders are to be found 
in all strata of society. Such leaders, therefore, must 
be chosen not on grounds of birth, or caste, or the 
financial or social status of their parents but on the 
grounds of personality, character and ability. If 
they are rich, their parents will be able to provide the 
special education they need, if not the State must 
help poor but gifted children to obtain an education 
suited to their needs and abilities and their future 
vocation as the nation’s leaders. 

Research in America and England has shown that 
potential leaders can be spotted fairly early in life. 
They show on an average a high level of physical 
development, health, and mental and social adjust- 
ment, and often have an educational knowledge 
and maturity far above the level of their grade. Their 
1 Qis usually well above average, but mere intelligence 
should not be overrated, for character, ambition, 
drive and singleness of purpose in the attainment of 
their ends often compensate for an average 1 Q. 
Indeed a study by Prof. Hollingworth would seem 
to indicate that too much intelligence is a handicap 
for potential leaders for being much too brilliant for 
the people they hope to lead, they find difficulty in 
getting followers. “With all our scientific methods 
for measuring basic aptitudes and capacities for 
Specific skills, we are still a long way from being able 
to spot future leaders with any assurance”, states 
Prof. H. Zorbrugh of New York, “too many so-called 
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human factors are involved”. His warning should 
make us pause, but it need not deter us from endeavour- 
ing to identify as many potential leaders as possible 
in our school and from singling them out for our 
special attention. 

The ideal time for spotting potential leaders is in 
the Primary Schools between the ages of 5 and 11. 
At this stage of education, the ideal organisation is 
the French “Ecole Unique” or the American Grade 
Schools which all children attend, irrespective of 
birth or the parents’ social or financial status. The 
pattern of the child’s future physical, social, intellectual 
and moral development is very largely laid before 
adolescence, hence it is fitting that all children at 
this formative stage should be educated at the same 
school, though not necessarily in an identical manner. 

Special provisions for potential leaders can be pro- 
vided even at this stage by means of an enriched or 
rapid-progress curriculum, and a wide diversity of 
co-curricular experiences beyond the ordinary course 
of study. 

At the Secondary stage, a stronger case for segre- 
gating the future leaders can be made out on purely 
educational grounds. But since in a democracy the 
leaders should be of the people and never lose their 
vital contact with the people, on sociological grounds 
the more satisfactory plan would be for future leaders 
to be educated, as far as possible, with those they 
will have to lead in later life. One of the chief defects 
of the Public Schools, English or Indian, is that they 
educate their pupils in isolation from the people they 
will have to lead so that they seldom really under- 
Stand them, and there is little true community of 
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interest and feeling and thought between the “two 
nations” of the leaders and the led. The new Com- 
prehensive Secondary Schools in England, modelled 
on the American pattern, aim to bridge this gap bet- 
ween leaders and led by arranging that in the forma- 
tive years of adolescence, they should attend the same 
schools, be educated for their respective roles in life 
under the same roof, and share, as far as possible, 
common interests and experiences. Provided the needs 
of gifted children and potential leaders are not neg- 
lected, this is probably in a democracy the best means 
of educating the majority of the leaders of tomorrow, 
though a place in the educational system of our coun- 
try should also be found for truly Indian Public 
Schools. Such schools, however, should not be the 
Preserve of the idle rich, but, through a system 
of merit scholarships thrown open to all those 
fitted to profit from the education they give; and 
they should maintain a close and vital contact with 
the other types of schools, Government and non- 
‘Government, and with the society outside their walls 
So that their pupils come to know love and understand 
the people they will later have the privilege to lead 
and to serve. . 

The main objective of any plan for education for 
leadership at school, and later at the University, 
should be to educate an elite, not for themselves but 
for society. The right of future leaders to an education 
Suited to their age, abilities and aptitudes should be 
freely granted and provided for, either in ordinary 
schools or in special institutions, but special care 
Must be taken to impress on these future leaders their 
rave responsibilities and duties to society. From 
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those to whom much is given, much is expected, hence 
future leaders should be taught to realise that they 
who would be the masters must be the servants of all, 
and that they have the inescapable obligation to 
make use of their special talents and opportunities 
in the service of their fellow men. Honesty, integrity, 
ability, initiative, sympathy, understanding and a 
spirit of selfless service—these are the most vital 
qualities needed for leaders in a democracy which 
any pattern of education for leadership must strive 
to inculcate by every means within its power. 

To attain these ends the organisation of the average 
school will have to be made more flexible, and compe- 
tent and sympathetic guidance provided at all stages 
of the future leaders’ education. The ordinary curri- 
culum will have to be widened, deepened and enriched 
for them, and they should be allowed to progress, 
both in class and out of it, at their own rate and to 
follow their own bent as far as possible. Discipline 
in the conventional sense will have to be less a matter 
of external imposition and more a matter of self- 
discipline, and a wide range of opportunities provided, 
both inside and outside the class-room, for them to 
develop initiative, self-confidence, honesty, courage 
and integrity, and the spirit of service. 

The great leaders who helped India to fight for 
and win her Independence are one by one passing 
from the scene of their truimphs. Unless a new genc- 
ration of leaders is forthcoming of the same stature, 
and imbued with the same high ideals of sacrifice 
and service, free India’s progress towards the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number will be seriously 
retarded. To spot such leaders and to devise suitable 
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H ways and means to educate them for that true leader- 


ship which is service should be one of the primary 
concerns of the nation’s schools and teachers. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND 


Tue Public School idea is England’s greatest and 
most original contribution to the theory and practice 
of education. Since the fourteenth century, Public 
Schools have been the most prominent feature of the 
English educational landscape; their fame has spread 
throughout the world (many countries have indigenous 
models, and even India has her complement), and 
for centuries their value and supremacy in the educa- 
tional field have been unquestioned. 

In recent times, however, they have been bitterly 
attacked and as tenaciously defended; in fact, the 
Public Schools are at the present moment among the 
debated features of the educational system in England. 
Their socialist opponents accuse them of being the 
strongholds of reaction and perpetuators of Disraeli’s 
“Two Nations” in England; their Conservative apolo- 
gists find in them “an utter absence of snobbery”, 
and point proudly to their past as the nurseries of the 
British Empire Builders, and the source of England’s 
true greatness. 

In order to put this controversy in proper per- 
spective it is necessary to delve briefly into the history 
of these schools, and to define, as nearly as possible, 
what Public Schools are, and what they stand for, 
as only in the light of these facts will the main charge 
against them be seen in proper focus. 

The history of the Public Schools of England falls 
into four broad stages. It begins with the foundation 
of Winchester in 1382 by William of Wykeham, fol- 
lowed closely by the opening of Eton and Harrow, 
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and the rest of the Big Nine. These early Public 
Schools had many of the distinguishing marks of the 
modern Public School. In an age when all education 
was under the direct aegis of the Church, they were 
independent of Church and State. Their character, 
however, was distinctly Christian; indeed their raison 
d'etre was primarily to educate future clerics, and 
their main emphasis lay on character formation, while 
corporate life in work and in play was the most promi- 
nent feature of their internal organization. The pre- 
fect system also existed in embryo form—at Winchester 
sixteen elder boys were appointed to help the teachers 
to maintain discipline. But in one very important 
respect they differed completely at their origin from. 
what they became later—they were meant primarily 
for poor but gifted children; at Winchester it was 
laid down as a special concession that ten rich children 
per year could be admitted! 

Till the Sixteenth Century these schools maintained 
a very high standard of scholarship and discipline. 
But when the Renaissance had spent itself, and the 
Reformation caused disruption in the life and learning 
of England, disintegration and rapid deterioration 
set in, and the seventeenth and eighteenth Centuries 
were the “darkages” of the Public Schools. Thenouveau 
riche of the Reformation who patronized these schools 
In increasing numbers, driving out the poor but able 
pupils, had little use for learning, and less love for the 
Spiritual ideals of the founders. The Public Schools 
Accordingly soon became exclusive preserves of the 
idle rich, and their intellectual and moral standards 
were greatly lowered. Character training was still 
their main professed aim, but the methods adopted 
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to this end became more and more brutal and brutalis- 
ing, fagging in an extreme form, and savage corporal 
punishment being prominent. ‘‘Self-government”’ was 
carried to extremes, and there were open rebellions 
if any of the “privileges” of the elder pupils were 
encroached upon by the teachers! Tyranny, ineffi- 
ciency, and grave moral delinquency were the result, 
and the schools became real “dens of iniquity and 
vice”—vide Tom Brown’s School Days. 

There was bound to be a reaction sooner or later, 
and it came at the end of the eighteenth Century from 
three sources. Utilitarian philosophers like Jeremy 
Bentham attacked the non-utilitarian nature of the 
Public School curriculum and their sole preoccupation 
with Latin and Greek grammar and syntax which 
were the only subjects they taught; the Evangelicals 
criticized their moral laxity, and the hard-headed 
industrialists of the Industrial Revolution felt they 
were not getting their money’s worth from these 
schools. So strong did the flood of criticism become 
that a Royal Commission of Enquiry was appointed 
to decide whether these schools should continue at 
all and for a while the schools were in grave danger of 
being completely suppressed. But in their hour of 
greatest need, three great Headmasters appeared— 
Butler of Shrewsbury, Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby, 
and Samuel Thring of Uppingham—who changed 
the whole face of Public Schools education, and 
ushered in the greatest period of their history. Butler 
was responsible for the raising of the intellectual 
standard of the Public Schools. He widened the 
curriculum by the introduction of modern languages 
and history, and set high standards of achievement. 
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Dr. Thomas Arnold continued and extended his work 
in the intellectual field, and, in addition, raised the 
moral standard of the Public Schools and created 
the Public School Type. His dominant aim was to 
train “Christian gentlemen” and, with this in view 
the whole of the education at Rugby was given a deep 
religious and moral foundation. Arnold was not an 
innovator in the sense that he introduced many radi- 
cally new features into the Public Schools; his great 
achievement lay in the new spirit and meaning which 
he breathed into old and worn out traditions. To 
Thring must go the credit for insisting that the indi- 
vidual was more important than the type. He placed 
great stress on the development of the individual 
personality, and to accomplish this end more effec- 
tively he made the teaching methods at Uppingham 
more individual, more flexible and more vital. 

This triumvirate of great Headmasters instilled 
new life into the Public Schools, which, largely as a 
result of their successful endeavours entered upon 
the Golden Age of their prosperity and efficacy. The 
older Public Schools were reformed on the “Rugby 
pattern” by gifted pupils of Doctor Arnold, and several 
new Public Schools were founded which adopted, 
with modifications as time went on, the organization 
and methods made him famous by him. As a 
result of these reforms so successful was the education 
given by the Public Schools that by the end of the 
Nineteenth Century, and in the beginning of the twen- 
tieth Century, it was taken for granted that they 
furnished the best possible education for the leaders 
of the country in peace and in war. 

Thereis no gainsaying the fact that the benefits con- 
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ferred by the majority of Public Schools were real and 
significant, and that they put a definitive stamp on 
all those who passed through them but, unfortunately, 
these benefits were confined to the upper and upper 
middle classes and these schools were undoubtedly 
responsible for the existence of an exclusive ruling caste, 
the Establishment, in England which had few points of 
contact with the “lower orders”. 

Nothing good can endure unless it is from time to 
time revalued in the light of changing needs and 
circumstances, refurbished, and injected with a new 
life. In time the pattern laid down by Arnold hardened 
into a system and began to lose its vitality. The stress 
came to be more on the “Gentleman” than on the 
“Christian”, and “fair play” and “good form” and 
surface polish replaced that deep spiritual foundation 
which Dr. Arnold considered to be the life blood of 
the education given at Rugby. Religion ceased, in 
many Public Schools, to be a positive and vitalizing 
force, and degenerated into a sort of negative Chris- 
tianity; sometimes even into agnosticism or atheism. 
In many cases their culture—pattern and discipline— 
also became static, and, while the socio-cultural pattern 
outside the school was changing rapidly, these 
schools often remained isolated pockets of resistance 
and reaction, sunk in complacency and inertia. 

The 1914-18 war rudely shattered this complacency- 
This war brought about a socialrevolution in England, 
and, partially at least, dethroned the ruling class from 
their position of unquestioned pre-eminence. All clas- 
ses had suffered equally in the war and, it was felt, 
had a right to the same benefits in the post-war world. 
The Public Schools, the strongholds of privilege, came 
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under immediate fire. They were attacked on social 
and educational grounds. Socially they were accused. 
of widening the gap between the ruling class clite 
and the rest. Educationally they were accused of 
having no aim, of substituting lifeless conventions 
for living traditions and ideals, of preparing their 
pupils inadequately for the modem, rapidly changing 
world outside, of preserving standards, values and me-- 
thods that had outlived their usefulness. Critics were not 
lacking who stated “The system of Public Schools 
is indemocratic. It segregates those children who by 
inheritance proceed to leading positions in industry, 
politics, civil service, the armed forces and by its 
training strengthens their social privileges. It is socially 
injurious since it divorces this section of people from 
the rest.” i 

Stung into action by these criticisms, many of the 
Public Schools got down to the task of setting their 
educational house in order. Most of them started 
scholarships and free places for poor but able children; 
curricula were revised, methods revitalized, ideals 
and objectives re-examined, and, to some extent, re~ 
orientated in the light of new needs and new condi- 
tions. These changes accomplished something; but the 
main problems remained untouched and the body 
of criticism against Public Schools revived after the 
further social upheaval caused by the Second World 
War and the rise of the Socialists to power. | 

Before re-examining the main charges levelled against 
the Public Schools it would be well to define, as exactly 
as possible, what a Public School is and what it stands 
for. This is by no means an easy task, for no satisfactory 
or conclusive definition can be given. The old quip 
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that they were called English because they taught 
Latin, public because they were the most private 
schools in England, and schools because they placed 
much more stress on athletics than on learning, has 
not today the same point as it had in the nineteenth 
century. Nor does the official definition that all 
schools whose Heads belong to the Headmasters’ 
‘Conference of Public Schools help very much. 

In fact no simple definition, however comprehensive, 
can be attempted to cover the wide variety of 
schools which are called Public Schools. There are 
over 300 Public Schools in England, ranging from the 
oldest and most famous of them, like Winchester, Eton 
and Harrow, that date back to the fourteenth century, 
to others that have hardly been in existence for fifty 
years. These schools differ in status and origin and 
ach is a self-contained institution with its own peculiar 
ethos, character and tradition. Yet, underlying this 
variety, there are certain common features, objectives 
and ideals which justify their common classification, 
and the use of the expression “the Public School 
type” for their products. 

Tillrecently a distinguishing feature of Public Schools 
was that they were run on fees and endowments and 
were independent of State aid and State control. The 
Pressure of economic disabilities has however forced 
many of them to accept “direct grants” from the Trea- 
sury in return for which they agree to admit a certain 
percentage of children from State Schools, and to sub- 
mit to a certain measure of inspection. These direct 
‘grants have aroused a good deal of criticism from those 
who do not see why the Government should subsidise 
the continuance of a private and privileged school 
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system when they need the money urgently to improve 
their own State schools. Relative independence from 
State control is however one distinguishing feature of 
the Public Schools. 

But perhaps their most characteristic feature is, 
however, their continued devotion, at least in theory, 
to the ideal of the “Christian gentleman”, their em- 
phasis that “manners maketh the man,” their placing 
of character training, above learning, and their use 
of the powerful forces of school tradition, community 
life, games, extra-curricular activities and the whole 
ethos of the school to achieve their objectives. The 
Public School ideal at its best was admirably defined 
by the late Sir Cyril Norwood, their most able advocate, 
in his edmirable book The English Tradition in Educa- 
tion, (which is, of course, mainly the Public School 
tradition), “The highest English tradition,” says 
Sir Cyril, “is that which trains a generation through 
religion, discipline, culture of mind and body to a com- 
mon end of service to the community.” 

Religion, discipline, culture of mind and body, and 
Service — these are the fourfold objectives of the Public 
Schools, and the best of them undoubtedly achieve 
2 considerable measure of success in their attainment. 
Tn fact it was very largely due to the Public School boy 
that England was able to rule so successfully her far- 

ung empire for such a long period of time. KE. 

But Public School education, admirable though it is, 
Suffers from characteristic defects. Many of the Public 
Schools have fallen away, to a greater or less extent, 
from the high ideal of Dr. Arnold or of Sir Cyril Nor- 
Wood. Religion has, in many instances, ceased to be 
the basis and motive force of their education; the 
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-culture they give tends to produce a type, lacking in 
flexibility, originality, adaptability and depth (the 
public school boy, says a critic, is marked more by what 
he will not do than what he will!) and their ideal of 
service is too much bound up with the tradition of the 
-divine right of the ruling classes of England to continue 
to monopolise, all power and privilege, and of the supe- 
rior or race destined to bear “the White man’s burden”. 
If it is true that “Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eton,” perhaps it is just as true to say that 
India was lost there, for the Public School man, the 
Heaven - born who manned the ICS “Steel Frame of 
India”, though able, just and honest for the most part, 
never really mixed with the “inferior beings” they 
governed or tried to understand them, and so failed 
to win their respect and love. 

In England at present the Public Schools are also still 
being criticized on educational, social and political 
grounds. Educationally, they are criticized as forming a 
series of closed communities, functioning in isolation from 
the community at large, and segregating their pupilsfrom 
the life around them. This leads to ingrowing and to an 
unbalanced development, and does not fit their pupils 
-adequately for mixing and, adapting themselves easily 
to contempory, rapidly changing English society or 
to an Empire in the process of liquidation. Psycholo- 
‘gically their education has also been attacked as being 
negative rather than positive, and as containing a deep 
undercurrent of inhibition that does not make for the 
normal healthy and balanced development of the per- 
‘sonality. The Public School curriculum has also been 
criticised as somewhat narrow and academic, their 
“excessive preoccupation with games has been deplored, 
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and their staffs of largely untrained teachers stated as 
being out of touch with modern developments in 
educational theory and practice and with the world for 
which they are preparing their pupils. 

On sociological grounds, the Public Schools are being 
arraigned as forming a private and parallel school 
system to the State educational system, a sort of Upper 
House reserved for the rich or well-born, and function- 
ing on the basis of social and financial privilege. They 
have been bitterly attacked as “snob factories” catering 
for a few strata of society, and as the prop of a class- 
riven society which they reflect and are endeavouring 
to perpetuate. 

Politically, it has been pointed out that the children 
who attend their schools and who form 3% of the child 
population of England have for centuries had a virtual 
Monopoly of political and administrative power in 
England, and have often use it more for the benefit of 
their class then for the good of the nation as a whole. 
Even in 1949 in a Socialist England, it was revealed in 
Parliament that Public School men occupied 47 per 
‘Cent of the top civil and foreign service posts. : 

Tt was on grounds such as these that some of their 
More extreme critics called for the total abolition of the 
Public Schools, or for their absorption into the local 
and national system of education. 

Aware that something had to be done, the Central 
Advisory Board of Education in the U.K. appointed 
a committee to examine the entire question and to 
‘Suggest ways and means by which the Public School 
‘could be brought into closer contact with the general 


. educational system of the country. The Report of the 


Committee — the Flemming Report — while justifying 
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the continued existence of the Public Schools, and 
safeguarding their future independance suggested that 
they should reserve 25% of their vacancies for students 
selected by Local Education Authorities who would 
pay for the pupils sent by them. 

This recommendation, though it appeared reaso- 
nable, did not find much favour either with the critics 
of the Public School, or with the Local Authorities, 
or with the schools themselves. To quote Olive Banks 
“Neither the LEA’s nor the schools stand to gain from 
the 25%. The schools do not need the pupils or the 
fees that the LEA’s can send, and the authorities for 
their part do not need the schools.” 

Nevertheless, realising the force of many of the 
criticisms levelled against them, the Public Schools, 
acting on other recommendations of the Flemming 
Report, have taken steps to remedy their defects and 
to adapt themselves to the times and to the changing 
educational pattern in England. Curricula have been 
revised, practical and aesthetic subjects emphasised, 
academic standards raised, many of the teachers or 
their staffs are trained, and they permit inspection by 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors. 

Their social privileges and exclusiveness, however,. 
still remain and the gap between them and the state 
schools is as wide as ever. “The Public School system”, 
to quote Olive Banks in her Parity and Prestige in 
English Secondary Education, “is likely to remain the 
last stronghold of educational privilege. The slow and 
painless assimilation of the Public School into the State 
system of Secondary Education envisaged by the Flem- 
ming Committee has not been realised, and failing their 
compulsory abolition for political reasons, they are 
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likely to enjoy their independence so long as parents 
in sufficient numbers are willing to support them.” 

An ardent champion of “Equality of opportunity for 
all children,” irrespective of birth or social standing or 
wealth, may deplore this exclusiveness, at present little 
can, be done about it. Educational reform tends to 
follow social reform; the pattern of society in a country 
tends to determine the pattern of educational organisa 
tions and while differences in social strata and wealth 
remain in England, the Public Schools will continue 
to exist and flourish. , 

All things considered, this is perhaps as it should be. 
Public Schools must be rid of their exclusiveness, but 
they must not be allowed to.die. Not only do they add 
immensely to the richness, variety and complexity of the 
English educational system, but their contribution to 
education has been on the whole an invaluable one. If 
Public Schools cease to exist, they will leave a gap in the 
English system of education, and that of the world at 
large, which it will be difficult to fill. 


10 


THE INDIAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


‘Tue Indian Civil Service, the famous “steel frame of 
India” was described by a wit as neither Indian, since 
it was manned almost exclusively by Britishers; nor 
‘Civil’; not a service, since its members were out to 
divide and rule rather than to serve the people of India! 
An educational wit might be tempted to point out that 
the expression “Indian Public School” is of equally 
dubious validity since the type of school it designates 
is largely English in origin, pattern and outlook; is 
exclusively “private” in character and clientele, since 
only the relatively well-to-do can afford to patronise 
it, and is not a school in the full sense, since it draws 
its students from a very restricted socio-economic 
background, and does not, as all good schools should, 
have firm and broad roots in the society and the country 
for life in which it is supposed to be preparing its pupils! 

Apologists of the Indian Public Schools, on being 
made the target of the above witticism, would probably 
smile in a superior fashion, and talk or think in terms 
of “fools rushing in, or casting pearls” ; still, while there 
might be a good deal of ignorance and some measure 
of distortion implicit in the wit’s viewpoint, it undoubt- 
edly contains more than the proverbial grain of truth. 

Ata time, therefore, when the Indian Public Schools 
are, increasingly under fire, not by fanatics, demago- 
gues and the “sour grapes” fraternity, but by mature, 
‘responsible and liberal minded educationists of the 
calibre of Dr. Shirimali, our present Education Minis- 
ter, it is proper that their past history and their present 
position should be critically re-valuated with a view 
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to attempting to assess their future role in the educa- 
tional set-up of a free and independent India. 

Is the Indian Public School an exotic alien bloom, 
uprooted from English soil and transplanted in India? 
Is it completely foreign in its origin, pattern, outlook, 
temper, tone and ethics, and without any real and last- 
ing roots in our country? Has the Indian Public School 
anything of enduring value to contribute to the educa- 
tional system of the country of its adoption, or, is it 
like foreign liquors and cosmetics, a luxury which 
the country can well do without? In short—Has 
the Indian Public School any future in the country, 
and does it deserve such a future? Any attempt to 
find even tentative answers to these pertinent questions 
must begin with a brief survey of the conception, origin 
and development of the Indian Public Schools, and 
proceed to a careful analysis of their aims, objectives 
and achievements, their strengths and their weak- 
nesses, their present standing and future hopes and 
aspirations. fi ; 

The history of the Indian Public Schools is a brief 
yet interesting one and dates back to 1935 „when he 
Doon School was founded. It is true that individual 
schools like Aitchison College, Lahore, and the Shivaji 
Military School, Poona can boast a fairly long and 
individual and colourful history as “Chiefs Colleges 
but as “Public Schools”, their origin dates back only 
to October 1939, when, the Headmasters, all English 
Public School men, of seven schools formed the Indian 
Public School Conference, on the model of the Head- 
masters Conference in England, membership of which 
gave a school the right to call itself a “Public School”. 
Since its inception the Conference has made slow and 
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steady progress, and, during the past 20 years it has 
trebled its membership. 

The aimsand objects of the Indian Public School Con- 
ference remain the sameas they were when it was found- 
ed. The primary objective, which underlines the raison 
@ ĉire of this special type of school is, according to the 
latest edition (1953) of the Memorandum of Association 
and Rules of the Indian Public Schools Conference 
“to bring home to the Indian public the need for a 
number of first class schools in India, the primary object 
of which is to prepare boys of ability for positions 
of leadership and responsibility in all walks of Indian 
life; and to encourage the establishment, development 
and expansion of such schools. The Indian Public 
Schools, as in the case of their models and counterparts 
in England, aim to educate an élite for leadership 
in all walks of life in India. Democracy, as Sir John 
Sargent pointed out in a preface to a small pamphlet 
on “The Indian Public Schools” published by Oxford 
University Press in 1940, depends for its existence and 
progress not only on itsrank and file, but, and perhaps 
still more, on its leaders. “It can hardly be questioned”, 
stated the then Educational Adviser to the Government 
of India, “that her (India’s) welfare will depend 
on being able to:command the services of a large body of 
men and women prepared to undertake the business of 
Government, not for their own gain but, as Socrates 
said, to avoid the risk of being governed by worse men. 
These leaders of the people must not only possess certain 
innate qualities, but also undergo a careful training 
to fit them for their future responsibilities.” The chief 
aim of the Indian Public School is to produce such an 
élite of public servants. 
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A closer and more intimate study of the “conditions” 
that must be fulfilled before any school is admitted to 
membership of the I.P.C. will be equally illuminating. 
They are quoted in extenso from the Memorandum 
of the I.P.C. because they provide a clear basic 
Outline of the type of school an Indian Public School, is, 
or should be, and enable us to consider disinterestedly 
in what respects they differ from, and are superior 
or inferior to, other types of schools in India. 

A school which wishes to be admitted to the I.P.C. 
has to satisfy the following conditions, “after enquiry 
or inspection or both” by an Inspection Committee 
appointed by the existing members. 

(a) It is intended mainly for Indian Nationals. 

(4) It accepts a general principle that a body other- 
wise suitable, shall not be excluded from admis- 
sion on the ground that he does or does not belong 
to any particular class or creed. 

(c) It accepts the general principle that all boys, 

once admitted, shall be treated alike; and to 
this end will arrange that all boys shall join a 
common mess and will not allow any boarder to 
have a private guardian, tutor or servant or to 
live anywhere except in one of the School Board- 
ing-Houses. 
No Conference school should admit a boy as a 
day-boy, unless there is no vacancy in a Boarding- 
House or his parents are resident in the place 
where the school is situated. 

(d) It has an effective Governing Body, the meetings 
of which the Headmaster has the right to attend; 
and the Headmaster has a right to select his own 
staff. 
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(e) Itis financially stable and agrees to send annually 
a copy ofits audited Balance Sheet and Statement 
of Accounts to the Honorary Secretary of the 
Conference. 

(f) It provides adequate salaries and satisfactory 

conditions of service for the members of its staff. 

(g) It possesses adequate buildings, equipment and 
playing fields. 

(h) It provides a course of study extending over at 
least five academic years beyond the age of eleven. 

(i) It regularly prepares and enters a reasonable 
number of candidates for a public examination 
of the standard of the Cambridge School Certi- 
ficate and provides facilities for education beyond 
this stage. 

(j) It gives opportunities for social service and 
training to all boys. 

(k) It provides regular organised games and physical 
training for all boys. 

(1) It gives adequate attention to and provides equip- 
ment for out-of-school activities other than games. 

(m) It provides for adequate medical inspection and 

remedial treatment. 

Note 1 — The Conference feels that these conditions 
can be fulfilled in India by an entirely 
residential school but would not exclude 
from membership the Headmaster of a 
day boarding school which fulfils all the 
conditions laid down above. 

Note 2 — Nothing in rule 2 and 8 shall disqualify the 
head of a Girls’ School from becoming 2 
member if the school otherwise fulfils 
all the conditions laid down above. 
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A close examination of these conditions for member- 
ship from a modern educational viewpoint reveals 
little that is new or extraordinary in them. School 
authorities of any good Indian School that is striving 
to embody modern educational ideals and practices 
in its day-to-day working would find little difficulty in 
accepting them in theory, even if, because of circums- 
tances largely beyond their control, they are unable 
to realise them in practice. The majority of Anglo- 
Indian (formerly called European) schools, especially 
the residential ones, and many of the better class non- 
Anglo-Indian schools, not only satisfy them at present, 
but have satisfied almost all of them for several decades 
before the Indian Public School was born. , 

Differences that exist between the Indian Public 
Schools and other good schools in India are, therefore, 
in the opinion of the writer, differences of degree 
rather than of kind, of actual achievement and practice 
rather than of ideals and of theory. Keeping this under- 
lying principle in mind, one can single out certain 
features that set this group of schools to some extent 
apart from other good Indian schools of various types- 

To begin with while one or two of the Public Schools, 
such as the Hyderabad Public School, are getting 
Government aid, which generally takes the form of a 
gradually diminishing block grant, and many of them 
are of choice or necessity subject to Government ims- 
pection, yet, by and large, the Public Schools are inde- 
Pendent of State aid, and any appreciable measure of 
State control, being governed by quasi-autonomous 
Boards of Governors which have the power to decide 
all matters of policy and to frame regulations concern- 
ing the major aspects of school life. 
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The Headmaster of a Public School in turn enjoys a 
very special position, which sets him apart from the 
vast majority of his colleagues in Indian Schools. Very 
carefully chosen, he has, once appointed and confirmed, 
theright to either be a member of or to be present at all 
Governing Body meetings at which his is usually the 
Most influential voice, even though he may not have a 
vote and the final decision may be taken by the Gover- 
nors. He has also the right to select his own staff and 
more or less complete autonomy in the management of 
‘the internal life and discipline of the school. Other staff 
members also, especially the Housemasters, usually have 
a significant say in the internal administration of the 
school, and all members of the staff enjoy a larger 
measure of initiative and responsibility and freedom 
than the average teacher in the average school in India. 

This right of the Head and his staff to regulate the 
internal life and working of the school is especially 
valuable because, though a few of them are Day or Day 
Boarding Schools, most of the Public Schools are resi- 
dential schools, unlike the vast majority of Indian 
schools. This gives them a tremendous advantage over 
other schools, and indeed it is difficult to imagine a 
non-residential school fulfilling, in the fulness of the 
spirit and to the letter, all the conditions of member- 
ship of the Indian Public School Conference. 

The fact that both the residential and non-residen- 
tial schools keep their students in school for a much 
longer period of time than ordinary Indian schools, 
have better paid and qualified staff and educational 
facilities of all kinds, and provide both class and extra- 
class activities and experiences on a wider and more 
generous scale, also enables them to achieve more 
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successfully the aim of every good school — to promote 
the all-round development of their students, physical, 
intellectual, emotional, moral and spiritual, and to 
educate them both for work and for leisure. For while 
they lay due stress on a high level of intellectual effort 
and achievement, the Indian Public Schools lay 
as much, if not greater stress, on the training of charac- 
ter, with particular emphasis on the development of 
the worthwhile qualities of initiative, self-discipline, 
self-reliance, leadership, noblesse oblige and of a spirit 
of service. This point was forcefully brought out by 
Sri S. P. Saha in a recent article on “Character Train- 
ing at the Doon School”. “At the Doon School”, 
wrote Sri Saha “character training is the focus of all 
effort: other training is regarded as secondary. We 
believe with Herbert Spencer that education has for 
its object the formation of character. There is provi- 
sion here for teaching a large variety of academic sub- 
jects, skills and games, but lack of proficiency in these 
is not considered half so significant as lapse in character. 
A boy of character, even if he is not academically 
gifted, is more respected by both masters and boys than 
a brilliant scholar where character is undeveloped.” j 
That they are able to accomplish much more in this 
direction than ordinary schools is due to another dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Public Schools, the vigorous 
community life which is shared by the students and the 
teachers, who are generally resident in or near the 
school. This living in community, this daily rubbing of 
shoulders and give-and-take among the students them- 
selves, and the informal, ubiquitous, adult guidance 
and powerful influence exerted by the example of the 
teachers, not only in class but at meals and study, on 
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the playing fields and in the other co-curricular acti- 
vities, which they share with the teachers, is as great, 
and perhaps in the last analysis, a more vital and endur- 
ing educational influence, as the lessons given in class. 
Through this active community life the students are 
taught esprit de corps and trained not only to be good 
leaders but also good followers. “To safeguard against 
conceit in: young minds the oft-repeated phrase 
“training for leadership” can arouse, says Mr. Din 
Dayal in his interesting and informative Monograph 
on the English Public School, “the emphasis on citizen- 
ship must procede the emphasis on training for res- 
ponsibility. Public Schools, being residential, offer 
greater opportunities for boys to learn to subject their 
individual good to the good of the community, by 
living, eating and playing together, they think more of 
the fine name of the house and the school than of their 
individual gain or profit.” The house and prefect 
system which are an important part of the administra- 
tive set-up a Public School, contribute to the same end. 

One of the fundamenta] weaknesses of most Indian 
schools is that they tend to concentrate on the training 
of the mind to the neglect, to a greater or less extent, of 
the body, the emotions and the will, of the character 
and all-round personality of their students. As a conse- 
quence of this lop-sided “education”, boys and girls, 
and their parents, tend to regard the school as a shop 
where knowledge is for sale, or as an -Examinations 
result production factory, and the pupils generally 
row up with little or no sense of responsibility to their 
fellow pupils or to the school community. “The idea”, 
Says Sir John Sargent, “of the school as a corporate 
entity in which all its members owe a definite, if not 
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casily defined loyalty, and to whose well-being they are 
under increasing obligation to contribute as they grow 
older, does not seem to have taken root in many Indian 
Schools or Colleges.” It is this basic weakness that the 
Indian Public Schools strive, and succeed in a measure, 
to remedy, for, not only do they insist on the all-round 
education of mind, body and character, but they pro- 
vide experience in healthy community living which 
cducates boys and girls to sacrifice their personal 
wishes to the general good, to find their place in a 
community, and to be ready, if called upon, to take 
responsibility. And, to quote the famous Fleming 
Report on ‘Public Schools and the General Educational 
System in England “when a school is able to train 
boys (and girls) to accept responsibility and to regard 
it as a responsibility for the welfare and good discipline 
of others, rather than a means of securing advantages 
for themselves, it is making a valuable contribution to 
Society.” 

Finally, Indian Public Schools differ from the 
Majority of other schools in India in their conviction 
that moral and religious training must form an integral 
part of a complete education; aimiag as they do to 
influence the whole character and personality of a 
pupil, they regard it their duty and responsibility to 
concern themselves not only with his physical, intellec- 
tual and emotional but also with his social, moral and 
spiritual development. “A secular education”, to 
quote Mr A. Foot, a distinguished ex-Headmaster of 
the Doon School, “which is divorced from moral 
and religious standards is stunted and incomplete, 
and the ‘Good Life’ cannot be constructed upon a 
foundation of material values alone. This is particularly 
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true in India where religious, moral and cultural 
principles form a background to the whole of Indian 
life.” Hence, through their common devotional 
Assembly, by making provision, as far as is practically 
possible, for their own religious observances and the 
instruction of pupils in their parental faith, by teaching 
them the history and great truths of their own and 
other Faiths, by encouraging the practical religion of 
social service, and by the inspiring example of teachers 
who ever strive to be “living exemplars” of their respec- 
tive faiths, the Indian Public Schools endeavour to 
supply their pupils with a background of religious and 
moral beliefs and practices against which their secular 
education will be seen in true perspective. The Public 
School authorities are firmly convinced, that, to quote 
the Fleming Report, “A system of education which 
aims at the education and training of youth with no 
regard for religious truth and motives ignores the very 
foundation on which all that is noble should be built.” 

From the above brief survey of the distinguishing 
features of the Indian Public School, which features, 
by and large, also constitute their particular strengths, 
it will readily be observed that the education given by 
them includes elements of high intrinsic value, especial- 
ly but not entirely on the residential side, elements that 
are capable of and should be extended with profit on 
a much wider scale, and incorporated where ‘they do 
not already exist, into the internal life and working of 
every school in India, Day or Residential. 

If the Public Schools are, as they would seem to be 
from what has been written about them so far, an un- 
qualified good, model schools whose best features 
every Indian school should try to emulate, why are these 
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schools so much under attack from various quarters, 
not all of which can be dismissed as mischievous, or 
bigoted or illiberal? The answer to this apparent para- 
dox is simple. The Indian Public Schools as educational 
institutions are good, but not an unqualified good, for, 
like all human institutions, they have their defects, 
weaknesses and limitations. Some of the current criti- 
cism of the Public Schools emanates from those who are 
jealous of them and their high standing in the educa- 
tional world; some of it has been invited by the prota- 
gonists of these schools themselves because of their 
“superiority complex”, and their implicit if not explicit 
claim to be the first, if not the only really good schools 
in India. À 
Such a claim is patently unfounded. The majori- 
ty of Anglo-Indian (formerly European ) schools, 
particularly the residential schools, have been run on 
what may be broadly termed “Public School” lines 
from their origin, and have an enviable history and 
tradition of having provided all the benefits claimed by 
the Indian Public Schools for over a century. Again 
many of the first-rate non Anglo-Indian Schools, estab- 
lished by sincere nationalists in the early days of the fer- 
vour for “Western education”, can claim a similar proud 
heritage. In fact, as we have emphasised earlier, the 
differences between the Public Schools and other good 
schools in India are difference of degree rather than 
of kind. Any exaggerated estimation of their worth, 
or any untenable claim to uniqueness will, therefore, 
Inevitably do-the Public Schools more harm than good. 
A second and much more difficult defect to remedy or 
gloss over, is that the Indian Public Schools, with their 
relatively high fees, cater only for the well-to-do whom 
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they educate in isolation from their less privileged 
brethren, supplying them at a price with a gencrous 
measure of educational value, when the vast mass of 
children in India cannot even get a dry crust of educa- 
tional bread ! 

“The most serious weakness,” stated the Fleming 
Report, “in the education which they (the English 
Public Schools) offer is derived from the fact that 
they too often concern themselves with children 
coming from a limited section of society.” This is as 
true, if not truer in India, where the gulf between the 
Haves and the Have-nots is much wider, as in England 
where a Public School education is concerned. This 
tends to make the Indian Public Schools, in the words 
of a critic “strongholds of vested interests, snobbery 
and prestige”, which may produce leaders of a kind, 
but not true and desirable leaders, since such potential 

_ leaders are educated in more or less complete isolation 
from the masses whom they are destined to lead. It is 
for this reason that Public Schools both in England and 
India have been criticised as being out of tune with 
present-day social realities in a modern Welfare State, 
and out of touch with the modern world where class 
barriers are daily disintegrating under the impact of 
equalitarian ideas and principles. Public Schools, it 
is claimed by their critics, are endeavouring to perpe- 
tuate and prop up existing socio-economic barriers an 
are thus both an anachronism and a menace in a ‘‘s0- 
cialist pattern of society”. 

Finally, the Indian Public School is criticised 28 
being an occidental hothouse plant transplanted t0 
India, which is completely alien to indigenous needs; 
conditions, traditions, hopes and aspirations. Ther 
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essentially residential character is attacked as being 
contrary to the strong family tradition in India, their 
culture-pattern and internal Jife and workingis claimed 
to be an ill-assorted agglomeration of English and 
Indian ideas and practices, more English than Indian, 
that have never been fused in a real synthesis, and their 
tone and atmosphere foreign to the rich educational and 
cultural traditions of this ancient land of ours. “The 
English Public Schools”, to quote Mr. F. Pearce, Head- 
master of the Rishi Valley Public School, “are from top 
to bottom, through and through organs having roots 
in the character of the people whom they slowly sprang 
up to nourish and serve, a people guided by instinct 
and tradition rather than conscious reasoning and cold 
logic;” they are living organisms with traditions 
lasting in many cases for centuries. Can the Indian 
Public Schools, newly weaned and of mixed parentage, 
ever hope to be more than pale and ineffective copies 
of their English counterparts and models, turning out 
pupils who are “a strange mixture of East and West, 
Out of place everywhere, at home nowhere”, narrow m 
their sympathies, lacking in flexibility, adaptability and 
depth, unable to move and mix freely with all strata 
of society, and arrogant in their assumptions of leader- 
ship over the masses with whom they have nothing in 
common ? pe 

“The highest tradition of Public School education”, 
according to the late Sir Cyril Norwood, “is that which 
trains a gentleman through religion, discipline, culture 
of mind and body to a common end of service to the 
community.” How far can and do the Indian Public 
Schools measure up to this ideal? Only in theory 
According to their critics; to a considerable extent, 
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claim their protagonists. In the absence of definite 
evidence one way or the other no real answer is pos- 
sible. A scientific, follow-up study of pupils who 
have passed out from the Indian Public Schools in 
the past 30 years would yield interesting data, 
in the light of which alone one would be in a position 
to attempt a tentative answer to this all-important 
question. 

Finally, not all the Indian Public schools set and 
maintain the high standard of the best, which is 
probably the main reason why, while some of them 
like the Doon School have long waiting lists, others 
are struggling to keep alive. The following are the 
reasons listed by Mr. Dayal for the financial and 
other difficulties in which some Indian Public Schools 
are finding themselves—low academic standards and 
poor results, a very limited curriculum, over-emphasis 
on games and extra-curricular activities at the expense 
of scholarship and intellectual discipline, and the 
possession of staffs recruited mainly for proficiency 
in games and with no academic standing. A chain is 
tested by its weakest link, and the existence of “weaker 
vessels”? is apt to colour the attitude of the man in 
the street towards the Indian Public Schools as a body. 

Nothing human is perfect, and, if the Public Schools 
have their defects and limitations, they also have 
great and countervailing strengths. The unquestioned 
fact that they have lasted a long period, and that the 
good ones receive more applications for admission 
than they can cope with, shows that they. haye some- 
thing of real educational value to give what parents 
are prepared to pay well to receive for their children. 
It is not true, as it is claimed by their socialist critics, 
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that they have been responsible for creating caste 
distinctions in the educational-social field; it would 
be much truer to say that they came into existence 
to satisfy the demands of a caste and class conscious 
society that already existed, and still exists in India 
despite our avowed goal of a “socialist pattern of 
Society”’. Expensive and exclusive Public Schools are 
in this sense no more anachronistic or un-Indian 
than Air Conditioned and first class travel, Govern- 
ment-sponsored Juxury hotels, and Collegiate in- 
Stitutions like the National Defence Academy at 
Khadakvasla where a “Public School” type of educa- 
tion is given to selected cadets of the armed forces 
at a cost to the taxpayer far in excess of even the 
most expensive Public School! . 
This does not mean that Public Schools must conti- 
nue to refuse to face up to current social realities, and 
to takeappropriate steps to fit in more closely with the 
general educational system, broadly along the lines ad- 
Vocated by the Fleming Commission in England, so that 
the undoubted educational benefits which they have to 
offer may be much more widely spread among allsections 
of the people, and available not only to the rich but 
to all those who on the basis of ability and need are 
fitted to benefit from the type of education provided 
by them, the fees of such poor but deserving students 
being met by scholarships and bursaries provided. by 
the Central and State Governments, private organisa- 
tions of various kinds and the schools themselves. 
In this way Public Schools, drawing their students 
from a wider catchment area and social and economic 
Strata, will increase their breadth of outlook and 
wealth and shed some of their snobbishness and the 
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superiority complex. The Indian Public Schools should 
also, as they have been endeavouring to do since 
Independence, cut their leading strings from their 
English models and counterparts and gradually develop 
not only into truly public but truly Indian schools, 
Indian not in a narrow and Jingoist sense, but in a 
wider and more liberal sense, providing an education 
that is a real and dynamic synthesis of the best elements 
of the culture of the East and the West. They should 
not in this attempt be afraid to continue to borrow 
the best elements of the English Public School, but 
they should continuously endeavour to translate and 
adapt them to Indian needs and conditions. They 
must aim to preduce not the “English Public School 
type” of boy or girl, but a truly Indian Public School 
type, and they must also provide for growth beyond 
this type, for in the dynamic India of today, no one 
can afford to stop growing and changing. 

India is a country of a rich diversity of people and 
cultures and our pluralistic indigenous cultural heritage 
has been immeasurably enriched by our living asso- 
ciation ‘with Western knowledge, science and culture. 
Our educational system to be truly national must 
reflect this rich unity in diversity of our socio-cultural 
life and heritage, and in such a system there should 
always be place for various types of school—Basic 
and non-Basic, Government and Private, Anglo- 
Indian and Indo-Anglian, Public Schools and Con- 
vent Schools, Residential, Day-boarding and Day 
Schools, Single Sex and Co-educational Schools, Free 
and Fee-paying Schools. Each type of school has some- 
thing special to contribute to a comprehensive and 
truly national system of education, and, provided 
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they do not dissociate themselves entirely from the 
general system in an ivory tower of their own, and 
are prepared to enter into healthy association and 
competition with and thus to cross-fertilise one another, 
they should be given full liberty to flourish side by 
side and given every assistance, financial and other- 
wise, to enable them to work out their unique destiny. 
Every type of school has its strong and its weak 
points; it has something to learn from every other 
type and something to teach them. Some types have 
much to receive and very little to give; others, like the 
Indian Public Schools, have perhaps more to give than 
to receive. Still they have also much to learn, and 
till they rid themselves of their undoubted shortcomings 
and defects, they will never be able to make their 
full contribution to the welfare and progress of educa- 
tion in India. This is the challenge that faces them. 
Will they be equal to it? 


THE FUTURE OF ANGLO-INDIAN 
EDUCATION 


Tue word school till comparatively recently con- 
jured up a vision of a semi-monastic community of 
teachers and students “scorning delights and living 
laborious days” in a building surrounded by high 
walls, isolated from and insulated against all dangerous 
contact with the wider world outside. This type of 
scholarly retreat had its usefulness when society was 
a comparatively stable and static affair; it is out of 
place in the rapidly changing society that is the fruit 
of the first and second Industrial revolutions, the 
staggering achievements of modern science, the eco- 
nomic and the socio-moral upheaval caused by two 
world wars. Hence a change in the relationship 
between school and society has become imperative 
in modern times. To the late John Dewey must go 
the credit for stressing the fundamental truth that 
in a dynamic society, a nation’s schools will remain 
neutral and static at their peril. The school, insisted 
Dewey, must be as closely integrated with society as 
possible, a microcosm of the wider macrocosm outside; 
a child’s schooling was not only a preparation for 
adult life, it was life, and upon the quality of that life, 
and the standards and values children caught from 
it, would largely depend their adjustment to the 
realities of adult life and their future happiness and 
prosperity. 

The problems of education cannot be isolated 
from the problems of society, least of all in a revolu- 
tionary epoch such as ours. An understanding of this 
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basic fact is necessary in order to see the whole ques- 
tion of the past, present and future of Anglo-Indian 
education in proper perspective. For over a century, 
Anglo-Indian (formerly called European) schools 
have occupied a unique place within the educational 
System of India, a position somewhat analogous to 
that of the Public Schools in England. Generously 
assisted from public funds, they occupied a distinct 
Position in the public system of education, forming a 
Separate department, administered by specially ap- 
Pointed officers, and having their own code, salary 
scale, and conditions of service. The schools them- 
selves differed from their Vernacular and Anglo- 
Vernacular counterparts in many aspects. Most of 
the schools were run by religious bodies or voluntary 
Associations with Government aid, and were almost 
always Christian in character and profession. They 
Were staffed predominantly by Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, and at the start catered mainly for Anglo- 
Indian and European children. Till recently only 
25% of Indians or other communities could be admit- 
ted; this rule has been rescinded since Independence 
and they now have perhaps a two-thirds majority 
of non-Anglo-Indian students. Other distinguishing 
features were that these schools usually took the 
Overseas Cambridge School Certificate and Higher 
School Certificate Examinations in place of the local 
Matriculation or Intermediate; that the medium of 
Instruction was English; and that a large number of 
these schools were residential schools. 

Anglo-Indian schools were started primarily for 
the children of European and Anglo-Indian parents; 
it is to their lasting credit that they never became 
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exclusively communal institutions. The permissible 
25% of Indian pupils of all castes and communities, 
generally drawn from the upper middle families of 
all Indian communities, and the generic nature of 
the term “Anglo-Indian’”? which came to cover Arme- 
nians, Jews, Parsis and other small minority groups, 
gave them a cosmopolitan character and atmosphere, 
and the mingling of all communities on terms of 
perfect equality and friendship, did, and is till doing, 
much to promote genuine communal harmony and 
emotional integration. The superior quality of their 
discipline, character formation and teaching—admitted 
even by their opponents—have, almost since their 
inception, made the educational facilities provided. by 
these schools eagerly sought after by Indian parents 
of all communities for their children, with the result 
that these schools have enjoyed a long unbroken era 
of progress and success, and are, without doubt, 
among the best schools in the country. 

While the British were our rulers, and English the 
official language, European and Anglo-Indian schools 
flourished and held an honoured and privileged place 
in the Indian educational system. With the coming 
of Independence and the Constituent Assembly de- 
cision that Hindi would replace English as the National 
Language after a period of 15 years, their secure 
position appeared to be seriously threatened, more so 
because, mixed with the respect of the average educated 
Indian for such schools, there was also, in the case of 
many, some degree of resentment, tinged perhaps 
with jealousy, at their privileged position, their separate 
code, their special grants, their real or apparent 
snobbishness, and Superiority complex, their use of 
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English as a medium of instruction, and, finally, the 
fact that the children of these schools sat for a “foreign”? 
in preference to an indigenous School-leaving examina- 
tion. All these privileges were questioned in one 
State or the other soon after Independence, and, 
while a few enlightened States like West Bengal 
gave these schools every encouragement, there seemed 
to be a move in many other States to force them 
into line with other Indian schools, to destroy their 
special character, and either to suppress them al- 
together as relics of an imperialist past, or to make 
them indistinguishable, in externals at least, from 
other Indian schools. 

In the past fifteen years, however, more moderate 
counsels have generally prevailed. The resentment 
and, in some cases, open hostility against Anglo- 
Indian schools has largely died down in almost all 
States, and their popularity has gone up by leaps and 
bounds. Nevertheless, it remains true that Anglo- 
Indian education is today in most States still sus- 
pended between two worlds, the English inspired 
and dominated world of India of yesterday, and the 
new, republican, nationalist world of tomorrow. 
It remains a critical period for these schools, and upon 
the policies they pursue, and the measures they have 
taken and are taking to meet the changed, and rapidly 
changing, situation in the society outside the school 
walls will depend their ultimate fate. Gradual ex- 
termination, or a complete merging with other Indian 
schools and a consequent loss of their unique and 
separate identity and culture—pattern—are these the 
only alternatives? Or is there a middle way that 
will save them from both these extremes, and set 
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their feet on a new path of progress and well-being. 

Anglo-Indian education under the Constitution 
was given ten years grace—in that brief period two 
Courses were open to it—to re-make and re-invigorate 
itself, or to bury its head in the sand and die of stagna- 
tion and neglect. During this brief period of respite, 
under the guidance and inspiration of certain enlight- 
ened State Governments, the Inter-State Board of 
Anglo-Indian Education, which presides over, co- 
ordinates and guides the progress of Anglo-Indian 
schools on an all-India basis, and of the State Boards 
of Anglo-Indian Education at the State level, a great 
deal has been accomplished, without any fanfare of 
publicity, towards adapting these schools to meet 
the needs of the New India and, without destroying 
their special character, co-ordinating and integrating 
them, as closely as possible, with the national pattern 
of education laid down by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education, 


(Anglo-Indian schools have used activity methods, 
taught creative arts and crafts and handiwork, utilised 
community living and student self-movement, and 
Sacred! witht Correlation’ in the K.G. end Pre 
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mary classes for several decades, and even the “pro- 
ductive aspect” of craft work has been in evidence in 
their traditional “Sales of Work” at the end of the 
school year). Further both the regional languages 
and Hindi are now compulsorily taught in all Anglo- 
Indian schools to all pupils; these schools were in 
fact the first schools in India to accept and implement 
the three Language formula. Indian history and culture 
in the shape of Indian dancing, art and folk songs 
are becoming increasingly a feature of the schools, 
and honest endeavours are being made to reorient 
their overall tone, ethos and climate of opinion, to 
bring them more into line with other Indian schools. 

These are welcome and in many ways revolutionary 
changes in the schools themselves, yet while the future 
of Anglo-Indian education appears rosy in some: of 
the Indian States, the overall position still remains 
somewhat uncertain and a cause for anxiety, especial- 
ly in certain States in India. For a start, with the 
expiry of the constitutional safeguard with regard 
to these schools on 26 January 1960, neither the 
Centre nor many of the State Governments, especial- 
ly those which are looking for a lead in the matter 
from the Centre, appear to have any clear-cut idea 
about the ultimate destiny of these schools. Liberal 
educational experts and the public at large through- 
out the country realise their value and would like to 
retain them, but many legislators both at the Centre, 
and in many of the States, still look with disfavour 
on their supposedly alien character, outlook and 
culture. Others want these schools—it would be a 
major tragedy for Indian education if they had to 
disappear—but do not wish to subsidise them on the 
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same generous terms as did the British ; they praise: 
them for their high standards of education and dis-: 
cipline, but do not want to pay for them ! Various 
Suggestions have been mooted—that they be com- 
pletely “Indianized” and made to conform to the 
same regulations and conditions as other Indian 
Schools; that the Central Government take them 
over and preserve them as “English-teaching”’ direct- 
grant special schools; that they continue to function 
with the same grants as other Indian schools, or as 
recognised unaided schools by raising their fees and 
lowering their high running costs and the salaries of 
their teachers. Buta final solution remains to be found. 

Among Anglo-Indian schools authorities, heads 
and teachers, while the majority are hopeful, the 
attitude of others varies from a pessimism that has 
made many leave the country to wishful thinking. 

ny live nostalgically in the past or in the present 
and close their eyes to the future. Their excellent 
€xamination results, their traditions and past re- 
cords, the continued and increasing patronage of the 
better class of Indian parents of all communities who 
are willing to pay high fees to secure for their children 
the education they Provide, these and other factors 
tend to encourage in them a feeling and that all is 
for the best is the best of all possible worlds. Yet is 
it? Since 26 January 1960 when the constitutional 
‘9. 
d to continue their grants, in other 
they have been given only on an 
ad hoc, year by year basis, Can Anglo-Indian schools 
ty few have endowments 
or other sources of income, hence they will have to 
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depend mainly on fees to continue in existence, and. 
even a considerable increase in their present high- 
fees will not entirely solve their financial problems. 

Besides, who will be in a position to pay the enhanced 
fees? A few rich and upper class parents and guardi- 
ans perhaps; certainly not the mass of both Anglo- 

Indian and non-Anglo-Indian parents who belong to 

the middle and lower middle classes, and are finding 

even the present fees a tremendous strain. What 

then is to be the future of these schools? Or rather 

what steps should they take to prepare themselves 

for a future which is still to some extent in the melting 

pot, but which is already beginning to assume a cer- 

tain shape and take on definite outlines. 

One fundamental fact must be stressed at the very 
Start. Anglo-Indian schools will only continue to 
exist and to flourish if the Anglo-Indian community 
as a whole and all those Indian parents and guardians 
of other communities who desire these schools for 
their wards, are prepared to fight and make sacrifices 
for their survival. Apathy, indifference, pessimism. 
or wishful thinking on the part of their sponsors and. 
well-wishers should cease, and the school authorities 
and the supporters should get together to present a 
united front to such hostile forces as are threatening 
either the existence of these schools, or to water them 
down to such an extent that merely the husk will 
remain. The price of liberty and security is watch- 
fulness, and a readiness to fight and make sacrifices 
for an ideal. Schools are nurseries of culture, and 
tradition, and if the small Anglo-Indian community 
wishes to survive as an independent entity, it must, 
with the help of kindly members and other com- 
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munities, somehow preserve and maintain not only 
the schools themselves but their special character 
against all onslaughts from within and without. 

To fight intelligently and successfully these schools, 
and all who are interested in their survival and pro- 
gress, should know the best grounds on which to fight. 
Fortunately for them, they have a solid rock on which 
to stand—the New Constitution. Not only did 
this Constitution recognise Anglo-Indians as a dis- 
tinct “Minority” community, and give them breathing 
space in which to readjust themselves to new condi- 
tions by extending their privileges and safeguards 
for a period of ten years; it also included three articles 
specifically designed to promote and secure the politi- 
cal, social and cultural and religious rights of the 
Anglo-Indians and other minority communities in 
India. These articles are Articles 29(i) and 30(i) & 
(li) which read as follows— 

29 (i) Any section of citizens residing in the terri- 
tory of India, or any part thereof, having a distinct 
language, script and culture of its own, shall have the 
right to preserve the same. 

30 (i) All minorities, whether based on religion, 
community or language, shall have the right to esta- 
blish and administer educational institutions of their 
choice, 

(ii) The State shall not, in granting aid to educa- 
tional institutions, discriminate against any institu- 
ton on the ground that it is under management of a 
minority, whether based on religion, community or 
language. 

And to ensure that these essential rights were pro- 
tected, the Constitution gave the President special 
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powers to nominate Anglo-Indian representatives 
to Parliament or to State Assemblies, if the community 
was unable to obiain such representation through 
open elections, powers which have recently been 
extended for a further period of ten years by a con- 
stitutional amendment. 

These constitutional guarantees then provide the 
main grounds on which the ultimate defence of Anglo- 
Indian schools must be based, for they guarantee 
that Anglo-Indian schools shall be permitted to 
continue to exist in their own right. Hence no govern- 
ment, Central or State, should endeavour, while the 
present Constitution endures, to deprive the Anglo- 
Indian community of its schools or to curtail their 
liberties to such an extent that their existence, charac- 
ter or wellbeing are jeopardized. Anglo-Indian schools 
cannot expect to receive the same special privileged 
treatment from all State Education Authorities as 
they did in the past, but they are surely entitled to 
all the sympathy, understanding and positive help 
and encouragement possible. Their grants may be 
gradually reduced to bring them more into line with 
those given to other Indian schools, but they should 
not be so drastically reduced as to undermine the 
efficiency of these schools, to compel them to close 
down, or to become indistinguishable from other 
Indian schools. And neither the Central Government 
nor the State Governments should, without grave 
reason, interfere with their internal life and discipline, 
or attempt to change their essential character or 
destroy their individuality by forcing them to use 
Hindi or the regional languages as their medium of 
instruction or ia other similar ways- 
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Above all, these Governments should put aside all 
narrow bigotry and approach the whole question in a 
spirit of tolerance, sympathy and understanding. Anglo- 
Indian schools have rendered and are rendering yeoman 
service not only to the Anglo-Indian community but 
to India as a whole; they form a vital and progressive 
part of the educational system of the country, and add 
considerabl; to the richness, variety, flexibility and 
complexity of that system. Any attempt at a barren 
uniformity, at the ironing out of all differences, will 
greatly impoverish that system; and there is little 
-doubt that if these schools cease to flourish, Indian 
education and life will be poorer, for these schools 
have helped to educate a fair cross section of the top 
-and intermediate Indian leaders of the country. 
The ultimate solution to this difficult question is 
surely not, as some ultra-nationalists advocate, to 
-close down the Anglo-Indian schools or to reduce 
them financially and educationally to the level of the 
other schools but to raise up the other schools to the 
level of the Anglo-Indian schools ! And, when all is 
said and done, there remains the incontrovertible 
fact that, in the light of the Supreme Court verdict 
in the famous Bombay Schools? Case, as long as Anglo- 
Indian parents and parents of other Indian com- 
munities want such schools for their children, Central 
and State Governments have the duty and the res- 
ponsibility, if the Constitution is worth anything, 
to do everything within reason to assist them to provide 
and maintain schools of their choice, and to help 
those that run these schools by every means in their 
power. 


One of the features of Ango-Indian schools is that 
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they provide a somewhat mixed but distinctive “cul- 
ture-pattern” of their own (which has till now, un- 
fortunately, been almost wholly “western” in spirit 
and content) and educate through the medium of 
English, which is the “mother tongue” of Anglo- 
Indians throughout India. On the advantages and 
disadvantages of English as a mother tongue in the 
New India and the vexed question as to whether it 
should continue to remain the official language of 
India, this is neither the place or the time to enter. 
But while Anglo-Indians are determined to retain it 
as their mother tongue—and indeed its maintenance 
is essential for their existence as a separate linguistic 
and cultural minority—they have the right, under 
Article 30 of the Constitution, to retain English as 
the medium of instruction in their schools. 

Further, while English remains the language of 
the Anglo-Indian and many a non Anglo-Indian 
home, its continuance as the medium of instruction 
in Anglo-Indian schools can be upheld not only on 
constitutional but also on educational grounds. Modern 
educational theory has laid it down as a generally 
accepted principle that no man can be truly “educated 
through the medium of more than one language. 
He may study several and achieve a fair degree of 
Mastery over them (just as Bengali or South Indian 
children in Anglo-Indian schools master their mother 
tongue and English, and Anglo-Indian children are 
learning Hindi and regional languages), but his true 
education can only be accomplished in and through 
one language, the language he learns at his mother s 
knee, and which is bound up with his most intimate 
feelings, sensations and ideas. Accordingly, as long 
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as Anglo-Indians and other Westernised Indians 
retain English as their mother tongue, their children 
have the right to be educated through the medium 
of English, though this does not mean that they should 
not be compelled to study and master, side by side 
with English, the future official language and regional 
languages. 

It is primarily on legal, educational and cultural. 
grounds, therefore that Anglo-Indian schools will 
have to base their case for survival and progress, not 
because their examination results are first-rate, their 
discipline good, and their Waiting Lists crowded 
with the names of children from other Indian com- 
Munities clamouring to partake of the educational 
benefits conferred by them, and the hall-mark they 
give. And their special character and traditions. 
should never be undermined to such an extent that 
these schools lose their individual character. In this 
connection, it cannot be too often or too strongly 
emphasized that an Anglo-Indian school is not a 
school catering for a particular community in isolation, 
a communal Institution, but a school which provides 
a particular type of education, which uses English 
as a medium of instruction, is staffed by specially 
trained teachers, and Preserves and maintains the 
tone, culture, discipline and traditions built up by 
Anglo-Indian schools over the past century and a 
half. 

It may be necessary for Anglo-Indian schools to 
Struggle in some States to preserve this individual 
character and their right to live their own life. This 
should not mean that they must, ostrich-like, bury 
their hands in the sand and entrench themselves 
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behind diehard loyalties and worn-out traditions. 
India as a whole, and the Anglo-Indian community 
in particular, is at the present moment, in a state of 
rapid flux and change; and indeed they must change 
and adapt themselves to new conditions if they are 
to survive, let alone progress. The schools must lead 
the way in this necessary process of change and re- 
adaptation by preparing the children who attend 
them for the India of tomorrow, and not the India 
of even five or ten years ago. With this end in 
view they must face the future bravely and with 
confidence, be certain of the path they intend to 
tread, and continue to make the necessary adapta- 
tions to make these schools not only a dynamic force 
in shaping the coming gencration of Anglo-Indians 
but a vital and progressive part of the new pattern 
of society and culture that is being fashioned in India 
as a whole. 

To achieve this ideal, as the Inter-State and many 
State Boards of Anglo-Indian Education and enli- 
ghtened School authorities have realised clearly, 
a reshaping and a reorientation of their ideals 
and objectives, their culture-pattern and traditions 
are imperative. Culture is not something static, | or 
the preserve of a particular race, community or nation. 
True culture knows no boundaries, and is essentially 
both national and international in character. A 
culture must be dynamic to survive and maintain its 
vitality and freshness, and to be dynamic it must not 
be esoteric but catholic and eclectic, absorbing the 
best features of other cultures, while preserving its 
own distinctive characteristics. 

“‘Ango-Indian culture”, such as it is, is a hybrid 
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affair, a conglomeration of manners, customs, habits 
of thought, feelings and actions drawn from many 
sources, which have never been successfully blended 
into a real synthesis. It has drawn freely from the 
Western outlook and manners, from Christianity, 
and, perhaps to a less extent, from Indian culture. 
Its worse defect in the past has been its over-emphasis 
on its “Englishness”, and a watering down of its 
Indian elements. When to be a “black Englishman” 
carried a certain social prestige and was a passport 
to a good post, this aping of everything English and 
depreciation of everything Indian was understandable, 
and, to a certain extent, pardonable in Anglo-Indians, 
since even educated Indians of other communities 
followed a policy which paid rich dividends with 
their rulers. 

“Your schools are excellent”, stated a high- 
ranking official recently, “they are the best in 
the country but we cannot help looking on them as 
foreign. The Indian atmosphere is missing.” This 
criticism is much less valid today than it was in 1947. 
But there is enough truth in it to constitute a warning, 
and in the new and free India which was born in 
1947, and which in the past 15 years is rapidly taking 
shape and developing a life and individuality of its 
own, it is being more and more clearly realised that 
continued over-emphasis by the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity and Anglo-Indian schools on the “English” 
or Western aspects of their culture, and neglect O 
their Indian heritage and culture, will be foolish, nay 
suicidal, for it will lead to a generation of misfits- 

Rudyard Kipling was of the opinion that East and 
West could never meet. They do meet in the more 
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sensible and balanced product of an Anglo-Indian 
school who, while he is aware of his English, or more 
exactly, European cultural heritage, is every inch an 
Indian and has made living contact with the wisdom 
and culture both of the East and of the West. In fact the 
Anglo-Indian schools are extremely fortunately placed 
in the New India, for, with a foot in either camp, 
they have a unique opportunity to create a new and 
vital synthesis between East and West, a synthesis 
which the modern world, in which the gap between 
East and West must be bridged, needs so desper- 
ately. 

If such a synthesis is to be made, the process must 
begin in the Anglo-Indian schools. “In our schools 
today”, reflected a leading Anglo-Indian educationist, 
“we have the meeting of East and West! In the world 
of today the West can no more think of doing with- 
out Eastern culture and Eastern thought than the 
East believes it can get along without Western methods, 
organisation and certain habits of life. The Anglo- 
Indian school is the place where these two cultures 
will meet and perhaps fuse into a new culture, tak- 
ing the good that is in each and rejecting the bad. 
In this will be the usefulness of our schools. It will 
be left to the educationists—Anglo-Indian and non- 
Anglo-Indian—to see these possibilities and to develop 
them for the good of the country.” To achieve this 
ideal and to actualise their tremendous potentialities, 
Anglo-Indian schools must, as most of them are 
already doing, while holding fast to the enduring 
elements of their Western heritage and traditions rid 
themselves of excessive pre-occupation with Western 
Culture, and introduce into their life, thought, ethos 
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and atmosphere the best and most vital elements of 
Indian life and culture. 

This does not mean that they must go the whole 
hog and completely “Indianize”’ themselves; that 
would be going to the other extreme. They must 
preserve the best and most vital elements of their 
Western culture, but fuse with them the best elements 
of Indian culture. They should conserve what was 
best in the past, and blend it with the dynamic cle- 
ments of the present and of the future. For this blend- 
ing to be satisfactorily achieved over the whole field 
of education, the schools must re-think and re-examine 
the bases of their culture and the true grounds of their 
strength and vitality, and re-orientate these in the 
light of their new requirements. And every aspect 
of school life—the tone of the schools, their organiza- 
tion, their culture-pattern, their curriculum, their 
methods, their discipline—must be re-orientated to 
achieve the modified or new objectives. 

What type of citizens should Anglo-Indian schools 
endeavour to produce for the India of tomorrow? 
That is the question. Many opinions could be ex- 
pressed on this point, but the ideal sought may be 
indicated in broad outlines. The Indian citizen 
of tomorrow, whether he be an Anglo-Indian, Or 
belong to any other Indian community, should be 
a strong but essentially adaptable character, possessed 
of initiative, grit and courage, having neither a 
superiority or inferiority complex; loyal to his faith, 
his community, and his culture and heritage; 
regarding himself as first and last an Indian, alive 
to the needs and interests of his community, his 
State, his country and the world as a whole; 
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ready, willing, and able to devote himself to their 
service. 

To produce such men and women, the atmosphere 
and ideals of many an Anglo-Indian school are in 
need of reform. Many of them, despite welcome 
changes, still tend to be too ‘“Westernized”, too 
isolated from the society far outside them, in which 
their children will have to live and for which they 
are supposed to be preparing them, little ivory towers 
in a rapidly changing social milieu. They must not 
only move with the times; they should be in the 
vanguard of change and adaptation. 

A change in the outlook, ideals and atmosphere 
of many of these schools is necessary; a reorganiza- 
tion of the overall system of Anglo-Indian education 
is essential. The vast majority of Anglo-Indian schools 
are still of the type which in England are called 
“Grammar Schools”, giving their students an acade- 
mic and literary education that only fits them to swell 
the overcrowded ranks of clerks and “white collar 
workers. The children’s brains and bodies are cared 
for, their emotions and their hands are often relatively 
neglected with often disastrous consequences to their 
all-round and complete development. Psychologists 
have calculated that only about 15% of any cross 
section of any nation’s population have the brains 
and the ability to profit from an academic, Grammar- 
School” education; yet the vast majority of children 
in Anglo-Indian schools are put through this machine. 
A fair percentage of them, it is true, due to good 
teaching succeed in “scraping” through, many after 
one or two unsuccessful tries, their School Certificate 
or School Final Examination. But at what cost to 
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themselves, and to their complete, harmonious, and 
many-sided development which is the ideal of true 
education? And what of the large number of failures, 
those misfits who linger on, year after year at school 
desperately and hopelessly trying to obtain the coveted 
School-leaving Certificate? A system must be judged 
not only by its successes, but, and perhaps still more, 
by its failures; the numerous misfits found in every 
Anglo-Indian school, and the considerable wastage 
due to early-leaving are a standing reproach to the 
ineffectiveness and incompleteness of the system as a 
whole ! 

In the light of modern development in Secondary 
Education in India, there are still major gaps in the 
system of Anglo-Indian secondary education in most 
States in India; in Boys’ schools the provision for 
Humanities and Science teaching is, on the whole, 
adequate, but, there is a lack, except in West Bengal, 
of really first-rate Technical and Commercial schools 
or of Multi-purpose schools providing diversified 
courses of a general cum vocational nature to prepare 
boys for careers in Industry, Science, Engineering 
and Technology. Vocational subjects and crafts, it is 
true, are taught in most schools, but often in a dilettante 
spirit and as subjects meant for the “duds”? only. 
Indeed the average parent who sends his child to an 
Anglo-Indian school would rather see his boy starve 
than have him taught to work with his hands! And yet 
the approach through the hands is a natural educa- 
tional approach for all children, and it is a sound 
approach for many intelligent children who have a 
“practical” as opposed to an “academic” intelligence, 
and are more at home with concrete things and real 
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situations than with words or abstract notions. And 
for the backward and dull child it is perhaps the best 
approach. First-rate, well-equipped, expert-staffed In- 
dustrial and Junior Technical Schools or Technical 
Departments of Multipurpose schools, which will 
educate children for the higher and lower grades in 
Industry and Technology are vitally essential for the 
existence and progress of the children who attend 
Anglo-Indian Boys’ schools. Without them many of 
their products will be doomed to be misfits in later 
life—underpaid, starving, unhappy clerks. And 
similar diversified types of Secondary education are 
equally necessary for Anglo-Indian Girls’ schools. 

More or less radical changes and modifications 
are also required in the existing, largely academic 
set-up of Anglo-Indian Boys’ and Girls’ schools to 
bring the schools into harmony with present-day 
trends in the society outside their walls and the future 
needs of the children as citizens of a free India that is 
endeavouring in the shortest possible time to advance 
from the bullock-cart to the atomic age. The curri- 
culum, using the term in its widest connotation, must 
be thought out afresh, and brought more closely in 
all States, as it has already been in some, into line with 
the national pattern of integrated elementary education 
on the basic pattem, and the general cum specialised 
pattern of Secondary education laid down by the 
Mudaliar Commission and the Central Advisory 
Board of Education; and whatever School-leaving 
Examination the schools take, whether it be the New 
Indian School Certificate awarded by the Cambridge 
Overseas Local Examination Syndicate or one of the 
Higher Secondary Examinations conducted by State 
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Governments, must be framed to fit in with the new 
all-India pattern of Secondary education. The speedy 
and effective implementation of the three language 
formula, more stress on education for citizenship 
and craftsmanship, greater self-government in the 
schools themselves, and a closer liaison between 
school and community are factors in the curriculum 
that will have to be stressed much more in the future 
than they have been in the past; new subjects like 
Social Studies, Enginecring, Drawing and Fine Arts 
will have to be introduced, and text-books will in 
some cases have to be modified, substituted or scrapped. 

Methods of teaching and ‘school discipline are 
also in need of some modifications, Teaching methods 
should be less formal and more flexible and dynamic; 
learning from books should be supplemented to a 
Greater degree by learning by doing and through 
creative and productive activities and projects of all 
kinds; subject barriers must be less rigid, the techni- 
ques of correlated teaching explored and introduced 
whenever possible; and finally cramming and spoon- 
feeding should be considerably reduced and children 
encouraged to develop initiative, adaptability and 
independence of thought and action. The excellent 
tradition of good discipline for which Anglo-Indian 
schools are justly famous must be maintained, but 
it should be less and less the result of authoritative 
Imposition from above and increasingly the result of 
self-government and self-control, for in a democracy 
the only true and lasting discipline is self-discipline. 

And, finally, to the vexed but vital question of 
Examinations. At present the Anglo-Indian schools 
generally take the Overseas Cambridge School Certificate 
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recentlyrenamed the Indian School Certificate Examina- 
tion; it has much to commend it, high standards, a 
uniform standard from year to year, complete integrity 
and impartiality, and a recognised status all over the 
world. It is truc that the old Senior Cambridge 
Examination did not completely meet the needs and 
compulsions of the national pattem of Secondary 
education taking shape all over the country; it was 
for this reason that steps have been taken on the 
initiative of the Inter-State Board of Anglo-Indian 
Education to reshape and remodel the new Indian 
School Certificate to fit in with the national pattern 
of Secondary education and to align it more closely 
with Indian needs and aspirations. Once this process 
has been completed this All-India examination will, 
with the assistance of the Cambridge Overseas Local 


Syndicate which will continue to play a major rôle 


in the actual conduct of the examination, continue 
ice to Anglo-Indian and 


to render even greater serv. 
Public Schools in the future which the Senior Cam- 
bridge did in the past. 
Thus, on all fronts and in every aspect of school life, 
Anglo-Indian schools are endcavouring, and must 
continue and intensify their efforts in the future, while 
holding fast to the best and most enduring elements 
in their long and glorious tradition, to reform themsel- 
ves internally and externally to meet the challenge of 
the times. In this endeavour enlightened Anglo-Indian 
leaders and school authorities should clearly realise 
that, in the words of an eminent world authority, 
“Tradition is quite different from mere attachment to 
a past that is gone; it is exactly contrary to a spirit of 
reaction which is diffident of all healthy progress. The 
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very word ‘tradition’ is a synonym for movement and 
advance. The words are synonymous but not identical. 
While indeed progress indicates simply the fact of mov- 
ing forward, step by step, looking out on the horizon 
for an uncertain future, tradition also indicates a 
movement forward, but a continuous movement, a 
movement which is at the same time both tranquil and 
lively. Tradition and progress complete each other 
with a harmony so great that just as tradition without 
progress would contradict itself so also progress without 
tradition would be a rash enterprise and a leap in the 
dark. No, there is no question of swimming against 
the current, of going back to the forms of life and action 
of past ages, but with a firm hold on all that is best in 
the past, go forward to meet the future with vigour and 
unchangeable youthfulness.” 

The movement towards the reorientation of Anglo- 
Indian education is still in its infancy, and much 
remains to be done. But there has been movement and 
Progress, and that progress, rooted in tradition and 
bringing out of that treasure house new things and old, 
has been in the right direction, for it aims to rid these 
schools of their exotic, foreign atmosphere and to make 
them an integral part of the “unity in diversity” that 
Must characterise the educational system of a sub- 
continent of diverse peoples and cultures. In this diffi- 
cult task Anglo-Indian schools need the active and 
enlightened sympathy, understanding and support of 
India’s leading educationists of all communities at the 
national, state and local level, of parents, guardians 
well-wishers and the public at large, so that these schools 
may make their unique contribution not only to the 
Progress of education in India, but perhaps to the evolu- 
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tion of a new type of education that will provide a 
bridge of understanding between the East and the 
West which is so essential for world peace and pros- 
perity, and, in the last analysis, for world survival. 

Anglo-Indian education is, at the present moment, 
fifteen years after Independence, enjoying a period 
of unprecedented popularity and prosperity that may 
be the prelude to a recession. This recession may, how- 
ever, be avoided if national, State and School 
authorities, and all those directly or indirectly concern- 
ed with the welfare of these schools, face up to the 
problem of the future of these schools, and take appro- 
priate steps to ensure that this future is not mortgaged 
duc to apathy, open or veiled hostility, shortsighted- 
ness, and lack of planning here and now. 


THE TEACHER IN THE MODERN WORLD 


THe precise nature of the modern world defies 
analysis not only because of its complexity, but because 
itis in a state ofsuch constantand rapid flux and change 
that it is well-nigh impossible to obtain any clear-cut 
or stable picture ofit. The rapid progress of science and 
technology leading to the progressive over-organisa- 
tion, regimentation and mechanization of large parts 
of individual and social life, the whirlwind spread of 
new ideologies which Overleap national barriers, the 
increasing inter-dependence of the countries of the 
world economically and culturally, the insidious or 
open attempt by the modern State to encroach upon the 
inalienable rights of its citizens, the collapse of tradi- 
tional social and moral values, and the decay of religion 
are a few of the more striking features of the a ge. Their 
Cumulative effect is almost overwhelming for the 
individual man or woman who, bewildered and with- 
out understanding, tends to be swamped by the mass, 
and to lose sight of the things of the spirit in his difficult 
pursuit of material prosperity and security. Spiritual 
and moral values, and mankind’s heritage of culture 
have suffered gricvously in modern times. What is 
left of them can only be preserved, diffused and extend- 
ed by education of the right sort. 

Education has both a qu 
aspect. The former depend 
available, the buildings, the apparatus, and similar 
material aids; the latter depends almost entirely on the 
nature and personality of the teachers in whose hands 
lies the destiny of the human race. The quality of educa- 


antitive and a qualitative 
s on the amount of moncy 
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tion in a country and the quality of its culture depend 
on the quality of its teachers. Text-books, classrooms 
and other teaching aids are necessary for a modern 
teacher, but the greatest and most enduring educative 
force is the character and personality of the teacher 
himself. Socrates, one of the greatest teachers who lived, 
had neither a classroom, a text-book nor a blackboard 
to help him; his classes were held in the market-place, 
and herelied almost entirely on theartof questioning and 
the force of his personality to achieve his ends. A good 
teacher can communicate the divine spark of learningin 
a barn, a poor teacher will achieve little, even with 
the newest of new media, and one good teacher can 
achieve more than a hundred bad or indifferent oncs. 

Hence while the problem of finding enough teachers 
to educate the children of the tomorrow remains a 
pressing one, a still greater and more urgent necessity 
is that of finding the right type of teachers. What type 
of teacher is needed for the schools of tomorrow? In 
view of the dynamic character of the world of today, 
and the difficulty of predicting what form and shape 
it will take in that tomorrow for which the children of 
today have to be educated, it would be disastrous to 
attempt to lay down hard and fast specifications for 
the teacher in the modern world. No cut and dried 
pattern, however admirable, will fill the bill. Still 
there are certain essential qualities of head and heart 
which the teachers of today possess or aspire to; and as 
a great teacher is both born and made, he should be 
adequately educated for the most difficult, exacting and 

elicate vocation in the world, that of helping the 
children of today to grow to full maturity of body, 
Mind and spirit, so that they may prove worthy and 
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capable citizens of the world of tomorrow in which they 
will have to live and the security and progress of which 
rests in their hands. 

The aim of modern education is, to quote Sir John 
Adams, “to develop a complete personality and many- 
sided interests”. Education in the modern world can 
no longer be incomplete or fragmentary, aiming at the 
imparting of instruction only, of the training of the mind 
only; it must be total education, the co-education of 
body, mind and spirit. Education is, further, a bi- 
polar process in which the most important positive 
influence, after the parents, is that of the teacher. No 
teacher can give what he has not got, hence itis essential 
for the modern teacher to be a “full man” in Bacon’s 
use of the expression, a mature and integrated persona- 
lity, a man of wide and deep culture and many-sided 
interests. The word “teacher” no longer rings true in 
modern times, it suggests too much the pedagogue, 
the “information-monger” of the past. The teacher 
of today should be an educator in the fullest sense of 
the word, and to be this he must be the right type of 
person; “For work in our schools”, says Prof. Jacks, 
“we need the right type of human being, the right type 
of teacher will follow.”. What a teacher is, is much more 
important than what he teaches, for, in the last analysis, 
every teacher teaches himself, whether he will or not; 
and unless virtue goes out from him, he will never be 
a true Mahatma or merit true “disciples”. 

No standardised type of personality can be laid down 
for the modern teacher, every personality is in a sense 
unique and the “dominating personality” so beloved of 
the educationists of old does not always achieve the best 
results. What is important is that the modern teacher’s 
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personality should not be cast in a rigid mould, but 
should be adaptable to changing needs and circums- 
tances. A teacher’s personal growth should not stop 
short when he gets his first job, he should continue to 
develop and grow through life, for growth is the deter- 
mining characteristic of life, and only life can com- 
Municate life. A certain dynamic quality and flexi- 
bility of personality is necessary in the modern teacher. 
This does not mean he should be a reed shaken in the 
wind, or a follower after every new fashion in thinking 
or living; underlying his adaptability must be an essen- 
tial integrity of mind and character, based on a sound 
philosophy of life and work. A satisfactory and satis- 
fying philosophy of life is the best possession of. a teacher, 
amid the shifting sands of modern life; without it he 
will be like a ship without a rudder, and will be in grave 
danger of suffering shipwreck and carrying his pupils 
to destruction with him. 

The teacher in the modern world can no longer shut 
himself up in the ivory tower of the school, and live as 
a “being apart” from his fellows, as one who is too good 
— or not good enough? — for “human nature s daily 
food”. Such an attempt will soon make him “a man 
among children and child among men”, and he will 
merit to the full the late G.B.S’s taunt “those who can 
do, those who can’t, teach”. The modern teacher 
should mix freely with his fellows; he must go forth 
into the dust and heat of the arena of life in order to 
understand the world in which he lives and for which 
he is preparing his pupils. 

The school is essentially 4 
the teacher is the representative of the community, 
hence he must make vital contact with his fellows and 


a community institution and 
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with the life of the community if he is to be of real help 
to the children whom he is educating to live in, and to 
a large extent, for the community. The modern teacher 
should possess in some measure the spirit and back- 
ground of a social worker; only then will he be able to 
extend his influence far outside the walls of his school 
and fulfil adequately his natural rôle as a leader of the 
community. Education must not only fit a child for 
the community, but give him the power to influence 
and change it for the better, in order to inspire their 
pupils to play a creative rôle in society, teachers must 
themselves be found in the vanguard of soci 
and progress. 

Such are some of the qualities and tasks of the teacher 
in the modem world. To obtain such teachers and 
adequately educate them to perform their functions 
is no easy task. “The bravest and best” says an English 
educationist “are needed for the schools of today”, 


not the failures, the mercenary, the shallow, and the 


outcast. Unless a better class of recruits is attracted 


it will be impossible to turn out the type 
needed for the modern world. Such men 
and women will only be forthcoming if the vital réle of 
education is realised, in practice as well as in theory, 
and if the status and emoluments 
on a par with the teache 
ders of tomorrow, 
Having secured a Steady flow of the right teacher 
potential, the next task will be to educate them in such 
a way as to fit them to perform, worthily and well, their 
high calling. A wide general education and a sound 


professional training will provide the foundation on 
which they can build their personality, interests and 


al change 


to teaching, 
of teachers 


of the profession are 
Ts’ vitalréle as the nation buil- 
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professional competence. It must be emphasised, 
however, that no course of education, however extended 
or perfect in itself, given at a Training College can 
“complete” the education of the modern teacher. Educa- 
tion is a continuous process of development from the 
cradle to the grave, a modern teacher’s education begins 
at birth and must end only with his retirement and 
death, “who drinks of one occupied in learning drinks 
of the running stream, who drinks of one who has 
stopped learning, drinks the green mantle of the stag- 
nant pool”. A teacher who stops learning, stops educat- 
ing even though he may continue to go through the 
motions of teaching and to dole out his daily unpala- 
table, undigested and indigestible, and meaningless 
“lessons” to his long-suffering victims! 

A great teacher’s influence for good is incalculable 
for it extends in ever-widening circles, influencing not 
only his present pupils, but, through them, generations 
yet unborn. A bad teacher is a menace to his pupils 
and to society. We must do everything in our power 
to ensure that the teachers to whom we entrust the 
education and upbringing of our children are worthy 
of the trust and confidence we impose in them. For in 
their hands lies, to a large extent, not only the future 
of our children, but the destiny of the world. 


13 


RECENT TRENDS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN THE U.K. AND U.S.A. 


Our educational system, and particularly that vitally 
important section of it which is concerned with the 
education and training of teachers has till recently been 
modelled largely on that of the U.K., and, since Inde- 
pendence, has been and is being increasingly influenced 
by ideas, ideals and practices that have their origin 
in the U.S.A. Hence it might be worthwhile and ins- 
tructive to survey recent trends in this key field in these 
two important seminal countries in an endeavour to 
discover to what extent we have been, and should be, 
consciously or unconsciously, influenced by them. 
The training and education of teachers in the U.K. 
and U.S.A. forms a pivotal and increasingly important 
segment of the total educational field. Since it would 
be obviously impossible in a short chapter to do justice 
to allits many facets, it is proposed to restrict attention 
to pinpointing and briefly analysing certain dominant 
trends in the education and training of the elementary 
teachers in both these countries, for the education and 
training of teachers for the Secondary schools in the 
U.K. and U.S.A., as in India, forms a more or less 
distinct field of its own. 

To understand the ferment of new ideas and ideals 
that is changing the face of teacher-training institutions 
in the U.K. and the U.S.A. it is necessary first of all 
to appreciate the growing reawareness in both these 
countries of the crucial importance of the teacher, and 
especially of the elementary teacher, in the total educa- 
tional picture. The 19th Century identification of 
education with instruction in the elements of the 
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3 R’s made for a poor conception of the réle of the tea- 
cher and of the training necessary to fit him for that rdle. 
The 20th Century’s realisation that instruction in the 
3 R’s was merely one facet of the complex, continuous 
and many-sided processes of education which aims at 
the total development of child—physical, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual—has led to a radical] change of atti- 
tude towards and a new understanding of the true 
nature and scope of the work and responsibilities of 
the teacher which has placed him once more at the 
hub of the educative process. 

This reawareness of the fundamental importance of 
the teacher has led to a clear realisation of the necessity 
of selecting the right type of men and women for the 
profession, and of providing them with the best possible 
preparation to shoulder, worthily and well, the mani- 
fold and growing responsibilities of their high calling. 

Selection of the right teacher potential for the 
Training Colleges is regarded in both the U.K. and the 
U.S.A. to be the key to an effective teacher-training 
programme. Such selection is necessary, not only to 
prevent wastage and frustration but also to ensure that 
the training programme yields the maximum return. 
In both countries there has been a raising of entrance 
standards to the Training Colleges, and a great deal of 
experiment has been carried out, and several devices 
and instruments — entrance examinations, intelli- 
gence and achievement tests, professional aptitude 
tests, scaled Heads’ and teachers’ opinions—have been 
used in order to select the right type of students for the 
Training Colleges. Experience from both countries 
on the whole suggests such selection is by no means a 
simple affair, and Prof. C. Archer in an article on 
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Recent Trends in Teacher Selection is therefore of the 
opinion that for a valid selection procedure as many 
measures as possible should be combined to get the 
greatest predictive value. What is most interesting, 
however, is that tightening up of entrance require- 
ments to the profession has led to an increase not a 
decrease in the number of entrants. “Policies”, says 
Prof. Richardson, “grounded in experience that what 
is hard to get must be worth striving after have turned 
out to be remarkably successful, not only in stimula ting 
the flow of recruits but also in challenging and thereby 
enhancing the self-respect of the teachers already in 
service.” 

There now exists almost complete unanimity of 
educated opinion in both countries that teaching is a 
profession, like law or medicine, and that the intending 
teacher, like the intending doctor or lawyer, needs a 
specific type of general education and professional train- 
ing ofa length and quality approaching broadly to that 
of the other learned professions before he can be per- 
mitted to practise his profession. “The teacher is 
born not made” school of thought has almost completely 
disappeared, and intending teachers in both countries 
need a licence to teach, from the Ministry of Education 
in the U.K. or a State Department of Education in 
the U.S.A., before any school can or will employ them. 
This licence is, as a rule, given onlyif, besideshis general 
education, an intending teacher has pursued success- 
fully a recognised course of professional training. 
The National Union of Teachers in the U.K. and the 
National Education Association in the U.S.A. have 
both campaigned for and won through to this position, 
and while in both countries, untrajned graduates are 
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sometimes permitted to teach in Secondary schools, 
at the elementary level a teacher has almost always 
to be a fully trained and qualified teacher before he 
or she is permitted to teach in a recognised elementary 
school. This position is to-day fairly widely accepted 
in theory in India, but, due to a crying shortage of 
trained teachers, cannot be enforced in practice. 
Parallel with the insistence that an approved course 
of preparation is essential for all elementary teachers 
is the emergence, in both the U.K. and the U.S.A., 
of a new conception of the nature and extent of this 
preparation. Till recently it was believed that a secon- 
dary teacher needed to be educated, not trained, as 
an elementary teacher trained, not educated. Hence 
while the preparation of the Secondary teacher extend- 
ed over four or five years, and concentrated on his general 
education, that of his elementary colleague was com- 
pleted in two years and concentrated on his professional 
training which led to what was referred to as the philis- 
tinism of the ordinary elementary teacher. This narrow 
and unbalanced view no longer prevails. All types of 
teachers, whether teaching in Elementary or in Secon- 
dary schools, as the famous McNair Report on “Selec- 
tion, Recruitment and Training of Teachers” in the 
U.K., and numerous studies published by the U.S. 
Office of Education and the N.E.A. in the U.S.A. 
insist, necd to be both educated and trained if they are 
to become really effective educators. To make this 
possible in the case of the elementary teacher, his 
course of preparation has been extended from two 
years to three in the U.K. and to four years in the 
U.S.A., and as much emphasis is currently being laid 
on his general education as on his professional training. 
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In fact there is a tendency in both countries to drop the 
word “training” because of its narrow and unpleasant 
historical associations, and to talk simply of the educa- 
tion of the teacher or teacher education. “The era of 
the training of teachcrs is past”, says Prof. Jacks in 
his stimulating book Total Education, “Our business 
is with the education of the educator”, and Prof. 
Kandel commenting on the parallel movement in the 
U.S.A. states, “The change is expressed by the replace- 
ment of the term ‘training of teachers’ by the term 
‘education’, the old term connoting the imparting of 
routine skills and the new implying the study of 
principles to be used by a broadly educated teacher.” 
The shift of emphasis from teacher-training to teacher 
education in the U.K. and U.S.A. represents more 
than a mere change of terminology, it embodies a novel 
and dynamic conception of the vital and comprehensive 
rôle of the teacher of today, which, in turn, springs from 
a fuller and deeper realisation of the true nature and 
scope of education. With our modern realisation that 
education represents the total development of the child, 
physically, mentally, morally and spiritually in, through, 
and, to a large extent, for society, and that it cannot 
begin or end at school but must continue throughout 
life, has come the awareness that the education of the 
teacher, no less than that of the child, must be a com- 
plete and many-sided process of development aimed 
at producing the right type of person as well as the right 
type of teacher — “For work in our schools”, says Prof. 
Jacks, “we must train not teachers but the right sort 
of human beings, the ri ght sort of teachers will follow”. 
It has been growing increasingly obvious to teacher 
educators in the U.K. and U.S.A., and the idea is 
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spreading evenin India, that if intending teachers are 
to be transformed into the right sort of human being 
and the right sort of teacher, radical changes are neces- 
sary in traditional ideas of teacher preparation. It is, 
for instance, clearly realised that the consummation 
devoutly to be wished cannot possibly be achieved in 
the two, three or four years a young man or woman is 
at Training College (U.K.) or a Teacher College 
(U.S.A.). The foundation of the education of the in- 
tending teacher is laid at school, the walls and super- 
structure are built at the Training Institution, the roof 
and finishing touches are provided by what is called 
in-service education and training, and by actual teach- 
ing in the schools. 

A good gencral education at school and a three 
to four year period of education and training, at 
Training Colleges in the U.K. or Teacher Colleges 
in the U.S.A., equips the teacher with the basic mini- 
mum of general education and professional skill that 
will set him on the path to becoming a good teacher, 
But in both countries there is a growing insistence on 
the fact that unless the young probationer continues 
to grow and develop, through a continuous process of 
actual teaching experience plus in-service education, he 
will never blossom intoa really ‘A’ grade teacher. In fact 
there is a growing tendency in both countries, a ten- 
dency more pronouncedin the U.S.A. than in the U.K., 
to climinate the sharp distinction between pre-service 
and in-service education, and to treat them as com- 
plementary and integral parts of a single-whole, and the 
earlier idea of using the in-service education to fill the 
gaps in a teacher’s general education has been largely 
replaced by a conception of the in-service education 
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as a process of continuous growth on the part of the 
teacher into an educated personanda competent crafts- 
man. Thus in the U.K., after an elementary teacher 
leaves a Training College, heis on probation for twoyears 
during which he is expected to continue his education 
and training through guided reading, attending Refre- 
sher Courses, and on the job-guidance before he is given 
a permanent licence to teach. And even after he has 
completed his probationary period successfully, he is 
encouraged and given generous facilities to attend 
periodically some of the wide variety of in-service 
Refresher Courses in gencral and professional subjects, 
extending froma weekend toa year in length, organised 
by the Ministry of Education, Training Colleges and 
University Institutes of Education, Local Education 
Authorities and various professional associations of 
teachers. 

In the U.S.A. in-service education and training of 
teachers is even more prominent, and ‘‘from compara- 
tively modest beginnings in the 19th century, the 
movement has mushroomed to such proportions 
that it now touches a high percentage of American 
teachers in varying degrees and varying ways”. Indecd 
in-service education and training is considered so essen- 
tial a part of the total preparation of a teacher that the 
Majority of States in the U.S.A. only grant temporary 
licenses to teachers fresh from Teacher Colleges, 
such teachers have to continue their education and 
training at approved evening, weekend and summer 
courses over a certain period of time if they wish to 
qualify for a permanent license or be eligible for pro- 
motion. The pattern of in-service education in the 
U.S.A. also differs from that in the U.K. in that there 
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is more emphasis on meeting the needs of schools, 
school systems and the staff as a group, and on helping 
them to identify and solve their problems, than on the 
individual teacher. 

This dynamic conception of a teacher—total pre- 
paration as a continuous process of pre-service and in- 
service education and training,—while increasingly 
accepted by these responsible for training teachers for 
Secondary schools in India, is relatively non-existent 
in the elementary teachers’ world where the idea per- 
sists that a teacher’s training begins and ends at the 
Training College whether it be of the Basic or the tradi- 
tional type. It is hoped that the All India Council 
of Elementary Education will pay serious attention to 
this vitally important matter and sponsor some sort of 
an Extension Service Project for elementary teachers 
for such a project is desparately needed. 

In the Training Colleges in the U.K, and the Teacher 
Colleges in the U.S.A. themselves, a minor revolution 
has been taking place this past decade or two, a revolu- 
tion by which Training Colleges in India have not been 
unaffected. These Training Institutions for elementary 
teachers still aim to perform a dual function, to extend 
the general education of the students and to impart to 
them the elements of a sound professional training. 
But the relative emphasis on the two functions has 
changed, and efforts are being made to bridge the gap 
between them. In the past professional training tended 
to be emphasised at the expense of general education; 
today there tends to be a greater emphasis of the gene- 
ral education of the intending elementary teacher. This 
change of emphasis is symbolised in the U.S.A. by the 
transformation of Normal Schools into Teacher Colle- 
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ges in which one-third of the four-year course of 
preparation of the elementary teacher is given to 
‘professional courses’, and about two thirds to 
‘general education courses’. Further, in the U.S.A. 
rapid strides are being made towards the ideal of a 
completely graduate profession. In the U.K. also there 
is increasing emphasis on the general education of the 
elementary teacher and an increasing demand for a 
profession of graduate standing, and the recent decision 
to extend the training course from two years to three, 
which, according to Sir Ronald Gould, General Secre- 
tary of the National Union of Teachers, “should not 
be regarded as the ultimate objective but as a stage on 
the journey to a four years course”, has been welcomed 
by Teacher Educators mainly because it will enable 
them to broaden and deepen the general education of 
the intending teacher and to help him or her to 
“mature by living instead of survive by hurrying”. 

In India, on the other hand, because the training 
course has only been of a year’s duration, primary em- 
phasis is still on professional training, the general 
education provided being sketchy and inadequate. 

Besides this increasing emphasis on the general 
education of the teacher at the expense, to some extent, 
of his professional training, there is also in both the 
U.K. and U.S.A. a determined and conscious effort 
to draw these two, often conflicting trends in the edu- 
cation and training of the teacher together, and to 
correlate and integrate them, as far as practicable, in 
a new synthesis whose ultimate aim is the total educa- 
tion of the teacher-to-be as a person as well as a teacher. 
“The best preparation for a young person who desires 
to be a teacher can have for his future work is a course 
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of study and activity that will result in his achieving 
a balanced development of mind and body”. This is 
the ideal set before Teacher Educators in the U.K., 
and it reflects the views also of their counterparts in 
the U.S.A. It is a point of view that still needs to be 
realised in all its fullness in India. 

The growing emphasis on the development, not only 
of professional competence in the intending teacher 
but of his all-round personality has led to another 
important trend in teacher education in the U.K. 
and U.S.A. — the trend towards a more personalised 
form of preparation for each individual trainee. For- 
merly in Training institutions all teachers were trained 
broadly on the same pattern and the element of choice 
of general and professional courses was limited. But 
today there is a rapidly growing attempt to fit the course 
of preparation to the individual needs and abilities 
of the trainee, so that both his general and professional 
education may be adapted to his special characteristics 
and individual necds. 

“The student”, to quote Mr. C. A. Richardson 
writing on “The Training of Teachers in England,” is 
not regarded as one who by hook or by crook must 
somehow be got through a final examination which. 
sets fixed limits and fixed patterns to which every one 
must conform; he is regarded as a human being to be 
studied and understood sympathetically so that what- 
ever potentialities he may have, even if comparatively 
humble in some respects, may be developed to the 
fullest possible extent.” This endeavour to cater for 
individual differencesin the Training College, and pro- 
vide, as far as possible, a “tailor-made programme” 
for each trainee of general and professional education: 
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has progressed further in the U.S.A. than in the U.K. 
In the States, to quote a leading Teacher Educator, 
it is generally recognised that “in pre-service and in- 
service education cach individual must be considered 
as a unique personality and the total programme of 
experiences must be geared to helping him to mect 
the needs as they emerge in his day to day living and 
in his progress to becoming a professional worker, a 
mature citizen and a well-rounded personality”. In 
this process of fitting the training to the student, gui- 
dance plays an important part in the American Trai- 
ning Institutions and cach student has an Advisor to 
help him to appraise his strengths and weaknesses, to 
select courses on the basis of these qualities, and to 
assess continuously his progress towards his personal 
and professional goals. 

This all-round, many-sided personalised education 
of the intending teacher, as a person and as a teacher, 
it is now clearly realised in both countries, as it is also 
being realised in our own, willnot beaccomplished only 
in the lecture hall and the class room ; it will also take 
place on the playing fields, in the streets, in the library 
and common rocm, in work and play through indivi- 
dual study, group discussions and tutorial sessions, 
above all, in rich and many-sided community living. 
Hence Training Institutions for elementary teachers 
in both countries are residential and increasingly co- 
educational, (in India the number of such Colleges 
is growing), and every aspect of their increasingly rich 
and varied life and working, curricular and co- 
curricular, is specifically planned to promote the fullest 
possible development of the student as a “full” man or 
woman and as an educator, an outlook and method of 
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approach that distinguishes also the best of our Basic 
Training Colleges. 

The Curriculum, considered in its widest sense 
including all the knowledge, skill, activities and expe- 
rience partaken of by the students during the period 
of preparation, has been re-fashioned with the above 
broad objectives in view. Much dead wood has been 
cut out, especially in the professional courses; conti- 
nuous efforts are made to correlate and integrate not 
only professional and general subjects but also class- 
room and extra-class activities and experiences; disci- 
pline is much freer, and there has been a considerable 
increase in the part played by the students themselves 
in the general running of the Training Colleges and the 
ordering of their own lives and plans of work, and the 
Training Institutions are daily becoming more like 
dynamic, cooperative, educative communities for the 
education and teaching of teachers. Would that we 
could say the same about the vast majority of our 
Training Colleges! 

Methods of teaching and testing the student in 
training have undergone a similar radical change. 
“The idea”, states the Report of the Scottish Advisory 
Committee on the Training of Teachers, “that good 
teachers can be produced from crammed lecture notes, 
demonstration lessons, carefully kept note-books, and 
all the usual red tape of a Training College is a futility 
we have tolerated too long” ; and, thesame violent reac- 
tion has found expression in theory and in practice, 
in even more striking form across the Atlantic. Hence 
in Training Institutions in both the U.K. and the 
U.S.A. formal lectures are at a minimum; great use is 
made of individual study, of the tutorial system, of 
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planned educative activities and experiences and of 
learning by doing as well as by reading, and of informal 
methods such as seminars, discussion groups, work- 
shops, planned visits toschools, museums, archaclogical 
sites, and other educative institutions; and a wealth 
of first-hand studies and observations of children as 
individuals and in groups, at work or at play, in the 
classrooms, playrooms, at home and in the streets and 
public parks help to clothe the dry skeleton of the psy- 
chology lectures with flesh, blood and vitality. 

In the field of testing, the singlelife-and-death and final 
external examination has been replaced by a continu- 
ous, dynamic, cumulative, mainly internal process of 
evaluation that extends over the entire period of train- 
ing, and a variety of testing techniques, subjective and 
objective, are used to attempt to determine, not whether 
the student has crammed the right books in educational 
theory and child psychology and knows the right 
answers to stock questions but whether he or she has 
the potentiality to develop, with suitable experience 
and in-service education, into a reasonably good 
teacher. 

Therevitalisation of the Training College Curriculum, 
which has been accomplished in the U.K. and U.S.A. 
and is long overdue in India, hasstarted in our country. 
Syllabuses are being revised, pruned and brought up 
to date, students less regimented, co-curricular activi- 
ties encouraged, and the Training Institutions being 
made more like co-operative communities and less like 
Normal Schools. Methods are also in process of gradual 
change, tutorials, and seminars are appearing side by 
side with lectures, discipline is less regimented, and 
attempts are being made to reduce the domination of 
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the final external examination. But much, very much 
needs to be done and many revolutionary changes made 
in all aspects of Training College life and work in India 
before our Training Institutions can hope to do as good 
and thorough a job, and turn out as well finished a 
product as their counterparts in the U.K. and U.S.A. 

But perhaps the most significant and far-reaching of 
the changes taking place in the Elementary Training 
College field in the U.S.A. and the U.K. is the new 
relationship that is developing between Training 
Institutions for elementary teachers and the 
Universities. Those two important sections of the 
total educational field grew up, and, till comparatively 
recently, functioned in almost complete isolation from 
each other in both the U.S.A. and the U.K. But during 
the past quarter century, rapidly in the U.S.A. 
and slowly but surely in the U.K. , they have been 
drawing closer together “with an inevitability which 
considerable resistance from some quarters has not 
been able to halt though it has sometimes slowed 
down the process considerably.” 

This growing association of the Universities and the 
Training Colleges and the liaison between the two has 
been of mutual benefit. In the U.S.A. where degrees 
are freely granted both by individual Colleges and 
by Universities, Training Institutions or.Normal Schools 
have acquired the status of Teachers’ Colleges and grant 
their own degrees aftera four year course of general cum 
professional education. And, still more recently, many 
Teachers’ Colleges have graduated into State Colleges 
which provide courses for and grant degrees in liberal 
arts and science as well as teaching. In the 
U.K. the Universities, acting on the revolutionary 
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recommendation of the McNair Report, have shouldered 
the overall responsibility for the training and certi- 
fication not only of secondary graduate teachers but 
also of elementary undergraduate teachers. And as a 
means to fulfilling their responsibility have set up 
University Institutes of Education on which the 
Universities have the dominant voice, which act as 
Area Training Organisations and supervise the training 
of all teachers in their respective regions. The “two 
worlds” of the Training Institutions for elementary 
teachers, and the Universities are thus beginning to 
merge, and the Training Institutions have been the 
chief gainers from their happy merger for it is giving 
them a character, a status and a prestige which they 
lacked before. 

These, in brief, are some of the dominant trends 
in teacher education in the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
A final notable trend has been the efforts being made 
in both countries to improve the status, salaries and 
conditions of service of its teaching profession which 
is a sine qua non for any permanent improvement 
both in the type of people who are attracted towards 
teaching and the quality of the preparation they 
Teceive at the Training College, for so long as the 
Status and attractiveness of the teaching profession 
remain low, the quality of trainees and of the educa- 
tion and training they receive will continue to be 
below par. But enough has been written to indicate 
that Teacher education in both the U.K. and the 
U.S.A. is far from being hide-bound and moribund, 
and that it is displaying a spirit of healthy self-criti- 
cism and dynamism that is in keeping with the dyna- 
mic age in which we live. Even. in India evidence 
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is not wanting of at least the stirrings of a new life 
within the tradition-bound walls of a few Elementary 
Training Institutions, and more especially in some of the 
better Basic Training Colleges that are springing up 
all over the country. 


14 


-THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN INDIA— 
Sit PAST AND PRESENT 


“Tue 20th Century idea that all teachers in all kinds 
of schools need to be trained is still something of a 
novelty in India, where the 19th Century viewpoint 
that training is really meant only for elementary 
teachers is still widely current. The comparatively 
recent and revolutionary notion that all teachers, 
whether teaching in Nursery, Kindergarten, Primary 
or Secondary classes, need to be both educated and 
trained is even more of an avant-garde idea. 

This is not surprising, when we survey the relatively 
brief but chequered history of the training of teachers 
in India, a history that is paved more with good inten- 
tions than with actual achievements. Much has been 
written about the widespread system of indigenous 
education and the guru tradition that existed in 
our country before the advent of the British; no record 
is, however, available that anyone held that the 
Gurus needed any kind of special preparation and 
training for their vocation! 

This novel idea, like so many other valuable ones 
in the educational field, was first brought to India 
by missionaries like Thomas Duff who established a 
Normal School in Calcutta for training teachers for 
Mission schools. The idea won official recognition 
in the famous Educational Despatch of 1854, which, 
on the premise that no improvement in education 
was possible without trained teachers, advocated 

the establishment, with as little delay as possible, 
of Training Schools and Classes in every Presidency.” 
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This vital recommendation of the Despatch, however, 
remained more or Jess of a dead letter until the Indian 
Education Commission of 1882, inspired by the 
considerable progress made in the field of teacher 
training in Englandin the interim period, re-emphasised 
that the training of teachers should be the “first 
charge on the educational budget,” and strongly 
urged that at least one Normal School should be 
established in every district or division of the country. 

At the beginning of the 20th Century, the powerful 
personality and drive of Lord Curzon tilted the balance 
of official opinion in favour of a real and effective 
attempt to improve the quality and quantity cf train- 
ing, and slow and steady progress was made in this 
field in the first half of the Century. The 1913 Resolu- 
tion on Educational Policy of the Government of 
India looked forward to the time when no teacher 
would be allowed to teach without a Training College 
Certificate; the Hartog Committee (1929) suggested 
concrete measures by which this objective could be 
attained; and finally in 1946 the Central Advisory 
Board of Education made the important policy decision 
that “steps should be taken without delay to provide 
the necessary training facilities in order that all en- 
trants to the profession after a given date, which 
should be in the reasonably near future, should have 
the minimum training benefits prescribed.” 

In view cf the fact that only 60% of the million 
teachers in the schools at present are trained, and the 
alarming prospect of providing training facilities for an 
additional 2-3 million teachers, who will be needed to 
make compulsory elementary education for all from 
6-14 and Secondary education for a rapidly increasing 
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percentage of the population a reality, the ideal 
of the C.A.B. may take time to realise in practice, 
put at least the principle that training is essential 
for all types of teachers has been clearly and unequivo- 
cally set before the country. 

To accept the principle that all teachers need to 
be trained, and to seriously start drawing up blue- 
prints with this end in view is a big step forward in 
the field of teacher-training in India. But it is only 
a step forward. The larger and more complex pro- 
blem of providing the right type of preparation and 
training for teachers in all kinds of schools also re- 
mains to be tackled and satisfactorily solved. 

The problem has both its short term and long term 
aspects. It is estimated that if we are to provide free, 
universal compulsory educaticn for all children from 
6-11 by the end of the Third Plan, we will need to 
train at least 2 lakhs of teachers per year for the next 
five or six years. To train this army of teachers we 
will have to devise a large scale Emergency Training 
Operation, such as was successfully planned and 
executed in the U.K. to meet the chronic post-war 
shortage of teachers. The exact nature and scope 
of such an Emergency Training Scheme, which to 
be comprehensive will have to provide for both new 
entrants and the large numbers of untrained teachers 
at present teaching in the schools, will be dealt with in 
a later chapter. In this chapter we intend to concen- 
trate on the long term problem of suggesting lines 
along which the existing system of training teachers 
in India needs to be reformed in order to produce 


the right type of teacher for the schools of today and 
tomorrow. 
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Before we do so, however, it is necessary once again 
to refer briefly to the historical background to teacher- 
training in India, for the present is, to a large extent, 
conditioned by the past and contains the seeds of the 
future. India can claim the somewhat dubious credit 
of pioneering and suggesting to the U.K. the earliest 
form of teacher-training in the monitorial or Madras 
system, whereby a teacher taught many classes simul- 
taneously with the help of monitors or senior boys, 
who, when they grew up, usually became teachers 
jn their turn and “trained” in this fashion other 
apprentice teachers. This early debt was repaid with 
interest, for from then on the evolution of the system 
of training teachers in India closely paralleled that of 
the U.K. The “pupil teacher” system grew out cf the 
monitorial system and in turn gave place to the idea 
of a full course of training for at least one year for all 
intending teachers. The earliest form of “training” 
jn the Normal Schools, as they were then called, took 
the form of an attempt to “fill the gaps” in the totally 
inadequate general education of the teacher-trainees, 
the vast majority of whom had ouly a primary educa- 
tion and were just about literate; to which, as the 
general education of the trainees improved some- 
what, “a top dressing ia the art and theory of teaching 
were superadded.” 

Indian Teacher Training Colleges, (as the Normal 
Schools were re-designated in the early 20th Century) 
thus almost from their inception, had two comple- 
mentary functions—to supplement the general educa- 
tion of their trainees and to give them the elements of 
professional training. During the 19th Century they 
performed both functions very inadequately, but 
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in the early decades of the 20th Century, largely under 
the inspiration of the Indian Education Commission 
of 1882 and of Lord Curzon, who defined the functions 
of the Training College as “the extension, consolida- 
tion and revision of their (the students) general studies, 
and to make them capable teachers,” there was a 
slow but steady improvement both in the quality of 
the general education and of the professional training 
imparted by Training Colleges. 

Had Curzon’s plan to make the matriculation the 
minimum entrance qualification, and to extend the 
period of training from one to two years materialised, 
much more might have been accomplished. But the 
entrance qualification continued to be very low for 
entry into Junior Training Colleges where the majority 
of elementary teachers were trained, and the period of 
training one year in which even the Senior Training 
Colleges, which only admitted matriculates, could 
accomplish very little toward realising Lord Curzon’s 
ideal that they should produce reasonably well-educat- 
ed and well-trained teachers. It is not surprising there- 
fore that the Hartog Commission found that the quality 
of education of teachers trained in the existing Junior 
and Senior Training Colleges was poor, and their 
training defective, and suggested, inter alia, that 
better staffing of the Training Colleges, a longer period 
of training, more attractive service conditions, and a 
planned programme of in-service training, through 
Refresher Courses and Conferences, would be neces- 
Sary to remedy these defects, 

The fact that the Sargent Commission (1944) found 
almost the identical defects and suggested similar reme- 
dies is proof enough that little improvement was effect- 
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ed in the period between the two Commissions, The 
same ground was covered in considerable detail by the 
University Education Commission (1952) and in less 
detail by the Secondary Education Commission (1954) ; 
both these post-independence Commissions underlined 
the defects pointed out by the learned Committees that 
had preceded them, and put forward almost identical 
blueprints for the reorganisation and reconstruction 
of teacher-training in India. But, despite this volume 
of authoritative criticisms and suggestions, the tradi- 
tional type of elementary Training College—as apart 
from the Basic Training Colleges—remains very much 
the same as it was in the early decades of this century 
and turns out a very similar product! i 

In order to realise more fully the strengths, such 
as they are, and limitations of this product, it is neces- 
sary to examine more closely and in greater detail 
the type of training that is given to the majority of 
elementary teachers today in thousands of Junior 
and Senior Training Colleges all over India, Such 
Training Colleges exhibit local differences from State 
to State, but the overall pattern is broadly the same, 
hence, while basing his observations on knowledge 
and experience of Training Colleges in his own State, 
the author is almost certain that his remarks will 
have relevance to Training Institutions all over the 
country. 

The raison detre of Training Colleges for elementary 
teachers all over the world is twofold—to continue 
and supplement the teacher-trainces, general educa- 
tion, and to train him to become an effective teacher. 
Till recently these dual functions ran parallel and 
were kept in more or less watertight compartments 
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and the emphasis has tended to be on the professional 
training of the teacher rather than his general educa- 
tion. During the past decade the growing realisation 
that an elementary teacher has to be both educated 
and trained has not only led to a greater emphasis on 
his general education, but to a breaking down of the 
artificial dichotomy between education and training. 

“The teacher,” states the N.U.T. Report on the 
Training of Teachers in England, “is a human being 
whose life work is education. Therefore in the work 
of preparing a teacher there is no need for a con- 
scious separation of the process of developing himself 
as.a human being and the process of developing 
his value as a teacher. There is no real opposition 
between a professional and academic viewpoint if 
the aim is to train teachers. There is merely a differ- 
ence from time to time in the degree of emphasis. 
Transition is natural from one aspect to the other.” 

The total preparation of a teacher, it is now 
clearly realised in progressive countries, is an in- 
tegrated whole, in which the ultimate objective of 
his general education and professional training which 
are like the two sides of the same coin, is the personal 
education of the traince as a human being and as a 
teacher. “The best preparation a young person of 
18 or upward can have for his future work (as a 
teacher)” states the McNair Committee in the U.K. 
in its historic report on the Recruitment and Training 
of Teachers and Youth Leaders “is a course of 
study and activity that will result in his achieving a 
balanced development of mind and body and spirit,” 
for, if the Training Colleges can produce “the right 
type of human being, the right type of teacher will 
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follow”, and a similar ideal is widely current in the 
U.S.A. ‘ 

Teacher-training experts in both these countries 
are unanimous that if this ideal is to be attained 
certain minimum pre-conditions are essential. These 
may be briefly summed up as follows. The status, 
salaries and service conditions of the teaching pro- 
fession must be improved so that a generous propor- 
tion of able boys and girls will be attracted to the 
Training Colleges. From this number a careful selec- 
tion must be made on the basis of academic qualifica- 
tions and personal abilities and aptitudes to ensure 
that the best possible potential human material enters 
the Training Colleges; intending teachers should be 
of eleven or twelve year High School, preferably 
Intermediate standard, and at least 18 years of age 
if they are to really benefit from their period of train- 
ing; the period of training should be notless than three 
preferably four years in duration; the preliminary 
training given in the Training Institutions should in 
all cases be followed by 2 period of probation of one 
or two years’ duration, on the successful completion 
of which they should qualify for their final certificate; 
and, finally, training should not end when trainees 
leave the Training Colleges, but should continue in- 
service through Refresher Courses, Seminars, Work- 
shops etc. throughout their professional career. 

How far does the modern progressive ideal of the 
West animate the Training College world in India, 
and how many of the pre-conditions for its successful 
realisation actually exist in our country? 

If we considered only the traditional Training 
Institutions, we would have to confess that their 
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conception of their task is much narrower and more 
limited than that prevalent in the U.K. and U.S.A., 
for the majority of them still aim to do little more 
than to supplement the intending teachers’ meagre 
general education and to impart to him the basic 
elements of professional training. Moreover, these 
twin aspects of the total preparation of teachers still 
largely run on parallel lines, rarely or never mecting 
to enrich, cross-fertilise and illumine each other, and 
to jointly contribute to the overall objective of the 
personal education of the trainee as a human being 
and as a teacher. 
Happily, however, there are encouraging signs 
that a new ideology of teacher-education and training 
is inspiring the work of the infant Basic Training 
Colleges. The principal objectives of these Colleges 
have been set out as follows: 
1. To encourage the development of all the faculties, 
physical, intellectual, aesthetic and spiritual of each 
Student teacher towards the achievement of a well 
integrated, harmoniously blended personality. 
2. To equip the student teacher professionally for 
his work, and to enable him to understand and meet 
the physical, intellectual and emotional needs of 
children. 
3. To give them practical experience of life in a 
country based on cooperative work for the common 
good. 
4. To understand and accept the objectives of Nai 


Talim and the implications of a social order based on 
truth and non-violence. 


In view of the limita 


aN tions under which most Basic 
Training Colleges are 


actually working, these objec- 
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tives may be somewhat ambitious and difficult to 
realise in practice; but they do reflect a deeper and 
fuller conception of the essential function of Training 
Colleges in India which is to prepare men and women 
teachers who are responsive to the new socio-economic 
forces in free India, and who are, in addition, well- 
rounded personalities with many-sided interests as 
well as reasonably competent teachers. 

The Basic Training Colleges which, it is hoped, will 
act as the leaven that will leaven the entire Training 
College world, are within sight of the ideal which all 
Training Institutions should set before themselves but, 
when we turn to a consideration of the pre-conditions 
necessary to make ‘it possible for Training Colleges, 
whether Basic or non-Basic, to realise, however im- 
perfectly, their ideal, the picture is almost one of 
unrelieved gloom. It isa notorious fact that the salaries 
of teachers in elementary schools are barely at sub- 
sistence level, and their status, if it can be so termed, 
such that they could hardly fall much lower in the 
social scale. General service conditions are, as the 
Secondary Education Commission recorded with pain, 
“far from satisfactory,” and the average elementary 
teacher’s tenure is precarious and insecure. Entrance 
qualifications are impossibly low. While Senior Train- 
ing and Basic Training Colleges insist on a Matricula- 
tion, non-matrics are still in many states freely admitted 
into Junior Training Institutions; and when the educa- 
tional] standard of the average matriculate in India is so 
poor by any standard that of the non-matriculates 
can well be imagined! 

Moreover the age of entry is usually 15 when the 
pupils are intellectually and psychologically quite im- 
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mature, with the result that, as the Unesco Report 
on Compulsory Education in India remarks, Training 
Colleges in India have often the problem of training 
or trying to train candidates, who, on the basis of 
educational attainments and understanding, are quite 
untrainable. Any talk of selection in such a set-up is a 
mockery and would achieve little 3 in point of fact it is 
well-known that Training Institutions, by and large, 
only too often attract the failures and misfits; they 
have to take whatever they can get, and make the 
best, often a very poor best, of a bad job. 

Having to recruit poor quality students at too young 
an age, Training Colleges in India might yet have been 
able to make something even of this impromising mate- 
rial if they had sufficient time in which to do it. Un- 
fortunately while a few experimental Basic Training 
Colleges, and the handful of Training Colleges for 
teachers in Anglo-Indian Schools, provide a two 
year course of education and training—even this 
period is felt by them to be quite inadequate and 
they would welcome a third year—and though a two- 
year training course for elementary teachers has been 
accepted in principle by the Central Advisory Board, 
because of the exigencies of the present situation, 
the urgent need for trained teachers and shortage of 
finance, the vast Majority of Training Institutions, 
both Basic and non-Basic, at present provide only a 
one-year course of training, which is grossly inadequate 
to do even one third of what they aim to do. Can 
it be any cause for wonder then that, largely as a result 
of the impossible conditions under which they are 
expected to function, “a very large proportion of them 
the (Training Colleges),”? to quote Dr. E. Pires, “are 
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content with being mere purveyors of knowledge 
and are not disposed, for a variety of reasons, to con- 
cern themselves with the personality development 
of their students.” 

Finally, ill-trained and half-educated as they per- 
force are when they leave the Training Colleges, most 
young teachers have to make do almost entirely with 
what they received at their Training Institutions to 
settle satisfactorily into their exacting jobs and to 
attempt to develop into real teachers, Probation, 
where it exists, is a mere formality, and no special 
care is taken to adjust the young teacher into his 
critical first job; he is thrown into a School or Class, 
and left to sink or swim as best he can. For while 
the All India Council of Secondary Education and 
the Extension Service Departments are successfully 
organising Refresher Courses, Conferences, Work- 
shops and other forms of in-service education and 
training for Secondary teachers, little or nothing has 
been done to continue and consolidate and ccmplete 
the scanty general education and poor professional 
being of the elementary teachers whose need is very 
much greater than that of their secondary colleagues. 

The very foundation for the success of their work 
being either non-existent or extremely insecure, it is 
not surprising that Training Colleges for elementary 
teachers in India feel an almost hopeless sense of 
inadequacy to measure up to the greatness of their 
task or to the challenge of the times. Cribbed, cabined 
and confined whichever side it turns, lacking to a large 
extent the confidence of the administration, the 
schools, the general public, often of its own students, 
and, what is much worse, frequently Jacking even in self- 
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confidence and a sense of its own unique and supreme- 
ly worthwhile mission, the average Training College 
in India for elementary teachers continues year by 
year to turn out its quota of non-educated, half- 
baked teachers, whose professional level, to quote 
the International Team appointed by the Ford Founda- 
tion “is, all too often below that of their important 
task—lacking in every sense of the social and human 
significance of their task, and feeling of mission.” 

To permit this sorry state of affairs to continue 
much longer will be well-nigh fatal for the ultimate 
educational health and welfare of our country, for 
no educational system can rise higher than the level 
of its teachers who are, in the words of the Mudaliar 


Commission, the “most important factor in any plan 
for educational reconstruction.” 


THE EDUCATION OF THE TEACHER OF 
TODAY 


In THE first flush of enthusiasm that marked the 
birth of the “Century of the Child” there wasa marked 
tendency, not merely to put the child in the forefront 
of the educational picture but to push the teacher 
into the background; and ardent child-worshippers 
set about to emancipate the child from the “tyranny” 
of the teacher, or to relegate the latter to the rôle of 
a mere “Observer” of the child’s natural development. 
The pendulum has since swung back, and today 
the teacher is once more not without honour and 
importance in the educational scene. “We are con- 
vinced”, stated the authors of the Mudaliar Report 
“that the most important factor in the contemplated 
educational reconstruction is the teacher—his per- 
sonal qualities, his educational qualifications, his 
professional training and the place he occupies in the 
school in the community.” 

This is putting the teacher where he rightfully 
belongs—in the centre of the educational picture. 
Education, as Sir John Adams pointed out, is a 
bi-polar process in which the teacher plays a vital 
and positive rôle; whether he likes it or not, whether 
he is worthy of the responsibility or not, he is, after 
the parent, the most important formative influence.on 
the growth and development of the child. For the 
child’s life revolves round the twin points of Home 
and School, and in the School the teacher is in loco 
parentis...not only in theory but in actual fact. In 
order that he may be fully conscious of the true nature 
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and the height and scope of his influence, and exercise 
it in a manner beneficial to himself and the children 
entrusted to his care, it is essential that the teacher 
of today be worthily prepared for his complex, difficult 
and exacting vocation. 

Very few teachers are born, the majority have to 
be made by a well-planned, many-sided functional 
course of education and training. The popular 
notion that anyone can teach is as ridiculous as 
holding that anyone can practise law or medicine. 
It is true that the qualities and potentialities 
of body, mind and heart and character that go 
to the making of a good teacher, lawyer or doctor 
are possessed by a great many people, but these 
qualities have to be developed, and these potentialities 
actualised by a special and intensive course of educa- 
tion and training before a man or a woman can be 
entrusted with a class, a brief or a patient. Teaching 
is, in theory, one of the “learned professions”. But, 
while no unlicensed person is allowed to practise 
law or medicine, the teaching profession is overrun 
with self-styled “teachers”, and unlicensed quacks! 

And, alas, it does not possess even half the glamour 
or offer one-tenth of the rewards, financial and other- 
wise, of the other “learned professions”. So long as 
this sorry state of affairs continues, it would be futile 
to expect teaching to live up to its somewhat hoilcw 
claim to be considered one of the “learned profes- 
sions”; such a designation will only ring true when 
the status, emoluments and service ccnditions of 
teachers, and the nature, extent and quality of their 
Preparation are broadly on a par with those of its 


sister professions. Only then will the Teacher Train- 
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ing Colleges, like the professional Colleges of Law 
or Medicine, be able to attract a sufficient flow of 
the right type of teacher potential, instead of attracting, 
as they largely do at present, the second and third rate, 
the rejects and the misfits, and be in a position to- 
turn out teachers who are better educated, more 
mature, and more fully prepared to begin work in- 
the schools than is possible at present, especially in 
India. 

The aim of all Training Colleges is to produce 
good teachers. What this connotes in terms of quali- 
ties, attitudes, skills and knowledge will depend on 
our conception of the nature and scope of education 
and its function in society, on the age, abilities and. 
aptitudes of the children to be educated, and on the 
nature of the world for which they are being pre- 
pared. As one or the other, or all three of these vital 
factors will constantly be changing, no cut and dried 
formula for the good teacher valid for all time or in 
every place is possible, nor will any static conception 
of his training be of real or enduring value. 

The main defect in the training of teachers in the 
past was precisely this limited and static conception 
of the word training. Since education was identified 
with instruction in the elements of the 3R’s plus per- 
haps a few choice ‘extras’ like Drawing, Singing and 
P.T., the task of the Training College was geared 
to the two-fold-task of “selling”? the trainee wholesale 
the facts he would retail in the classroom, and of: 
equipping him with a few cut and dried, time-saving 
techniques to enable him to pursue his retail trade 
with the maximum. degree of skill and efficiency. 
Teachers in short ‘were instructed and trained, not’ 
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educated; and the Training Colleges by and large 
turned out in Sir John Adams’s phrase “information 
mongers” who converted the schools into “‘knowledge 
shops”. But during recent times the essential task 
of education has come to be conceived in much wider 
and deeper terms than mere instruction; it is now 
defined as a continuous process of development of 
the body-mind-spirit of the child from the cradle 
to the grave in, through, and, to an appreciable extent, 
for the society in which he lives and moves and has 
his being. 

This widening and deepening of the concept of 
education, the wealth of authentic knowledge that 
has accumulated about the nature and needs of 
children at the various stages of their growth from 
birth to maturity, and the rapid changes in and 
growing complexity of the world for which the child 
has to be prepared, has brought to birth a newer 
and more dynamic conception of the nature, scope 
and quality of the preparation needed for the teacher 
of today. “The era of the training of teachers”, to 
quote Prof. Jacks, “is past. Our business is with the 
education of the educator.” If education is the all- 
round, many-sided development of the child, it follows 
that the teacher should himself be an educated person 
in the richest sense of the word, a mature, fully deve- 
loped, well-rounded and many-splendoured personality, 
a lover of learning, and an accomplished craftsman 
with a dash of the artist in his personal and profes- 
sional make-up; and if the education of the child 
is a continuous process of development from birth 
to maturity, then the education and training of the 
teacher of today must be conceived of and planned 
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for on similar liberal, dynamic and cumulative lines. 

The teacher of today, as the famous McNair Report 
on the Training of Teachers in England insists through- 
out, needs to be educated and trained, training being 
that part of his total preparation that equips him 
with, what the Americans picturesquely call, the 
know-how of his job. Such an education and train- 
ing cannot possibly be completed in the one year they 
spend at the average Training College in India, the 
two or three years they’ spend in the U.K., or even 
the four years they spend in the U.S.A. 

Tf the teacher is to be equal to the task before him, his 
education and training should strictly speaking begin du- 
ring the vital, formative years when he is still at school, 
for, unless the foundations ofa sound, all round general 
education are well and truly laid at school, no Train- 
ing College, however efficient will be able to accom- 
phish much. This elementary truth, which is so often 
lost sight of, is highlighted in the Unesco pamphlet 
on The Training of Rural School Teachers in which, 
in the chapter on India, the authors bewail the 
fact that the vast majority of trainees admitted 
into Training Colleges in India have had such a poor 
school education as to render them Virtually un- 
trainable, and stress that unless entrance qualifications 
are raised and better educated boys and girls find 
their way into Training Colleges in India even their 
best efforts to improve the quality of the education 
and training imparted by them would be doomed to 
failure from the start. Even with students gifted 
with the right personality and possessing the right 
educational background, the most a Training Col- 
lege can hope to do, in the limited time at‘its disposal, 
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especially in India where the average training period 
is still only one year, is to build on the foundation 
laid at school and to impart to the intending teacher 
that basic minimum of personal education and pro- 
fessional know-how that will set his feet on the diffi- 
cult path to becoming the right sort of human being 
and the right sort of teacher for the schools of today. 

The Training College gives the intending teacher 
a start—good, bad or indifferent; unless he conti- 
nues to develop and grow through a continuous course 
of in-service education, mainly self-education, he will 
never blossom into a good teacher, let alone a true edu- 
cator. Teacher-education never ends ; the moment a 
teacher stops learning, he stops teaching however 
efficiently he may go through the external motions * 
of teaching, for, to use the beautiful simile of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, a lamp that is not continuously fed 
with oil will grow dim and flicker and die out, and 
will be unable to enkindle other lamps. The educa- 
tion of the teacher of today, then, must be considered 
as a continuous process of development in three 
stages—an elementary stage at school, a secondary stage 
at the Training College, and a stage of adult educa- 
tion in service. ; 

These three complementary stages in the total 
preparation of the teacher of today, each of which. 
must grow out of the preceding one and be linked 
to the one which follows, are from an overall point 


of view, almost equally important; none of them 
can be neglected without doing damage to the whole. 
For the Purpose of 


r r this chapter however we shall, 
while touching on the education of the intending 
teacher at school, concentrate our attention on the 
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two remaining stages—the education and training 
of the teacher at the Training College, and his post 
college education and training in service. 

“The function of the Training College,” accord- 
ing to the McNair Report, “is two-fold—to continue 
and supplement the future teachers’ general educa- 
tion and to train him to become an effective teacher.” 
This admirable statement of objectives spotlights 
the dual functions of the Training Colleges in almost 
all countries since their inception about a Century 
ago. These two functions are complementary, and 
each should contribute to and reinforce the other 
in a sound integrated scheme of teacher preparation. 
In practice, however, the emphasis in Training Col- 
leges has shifted from one function to the ether and 
they have often ccme into conflict with each other— 
and still do in most Elementary Training Colleges in 
India. 

This conflict generally arises because of the tendency 
to separate these two aspects of the total preparation 
of a teacher into more or less watertight compart- 
ments which results in a seemingly unavoidable 
dichotomy between the “student-in-himself” and the 
“student-in-training,”’ which is unfortunate to say 
the least. This dichotomy, however, can be to a 
considerable extent, avoided if the wise advice of 
Prof. Oliver, is taken. “The teacher”, states Prof. 
Oliver, “is a human being whose lifework is education. 
Therefore in the work of preparing for teaching there 
is no need for a conscious separation of the process of 
developing himself as a human being and the process 
of developing his value as a teacher. There is no real 
opposition between a professional and an academic 
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point of view if the aim is to train teachers. There 
is merely a difference from time to time in the degree 
of emphasis. Transition is natural from one aspect 
to the other.” And this point of view is further ela- 
borated by Prof. C. A. Richardson who claims “Pro- 
fessional competence and adequate and suitable 
general education are not of course strictly separable. 
However slick a teacher may be in applying the 
tricks of his trade, he cannot exercise the kind of 
general influence on his pupil which is proper and 
desirable that he should unless he is an educated 
person. On the other hand, however well educated 
a person may be, he cannot apply his capacity fer 
teaching with the fullest effectiveness unless he h 
been professionally trained.” For purposes of con- 
venience however it may be useful to deal with each 
aspect separately before attempting to bring thera 
together in a final synthesis; the ultimate goal of 


which is to promote the total educaticn of the 
student under training. 


The general education of the teacher has 
build on the general education given at 


as 


to 


> as Many unfortunately are 
rrowly conceived, excessively 
aS opposed to child- 


exclusively with the 


the vitally ; tant 
physical, emotional, moral and ae ss 
child's personality. To 
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at the Training College with an adult dose of this . 
lopsided, unbalanced type of general education would 
be worse than unless, enough damage is done by it 
already. Nor should the general educaticn of the 
teacher at the Training College attempt to provide 
him with al] the knowledge and skills he will need 
in the classroom; to attempt this, would be to attempt 
the impossible, and the last state of the teacher to be 
would be worse than the first. 

The general education of the intending teacher at 
Training College must as far as practicable fill the 
gaps in, and complement and complete the general 
education he received at school; it should aim to make 
him a well-educated and well formed person, rather 
than merely a well informed one, at developing an 
enquiring rather than a stuffed mind, at teaching him 
how and where to acquire knowledge, as and when he 
needs it; it must teach him to utilise “inert knowledge,” 
which the noted philosopher A. N. Whitehead holds to 
be the antithesis of true wisdom, “‘the art of the utilisa- 
tion of knowledge.” A teacher who after leaving the 
Training College cannot or does not wish to continue 
his education in the various general subjects studied 
at College will be a danger to the intellectual develop- 
ment of generations of children. Finally, as an essential 
pre-requisite for this type of gencral education, a 
student at the Training College should be given an 
appreciable measure of freedom of personal choice 
and responsibility, an opportunity to follow his per- 
sonal bent, and an atmosphere of leisure and inde- 
pendent study in which “he can mature by living 
instead of surviving by hurrying.” 

Judged by the above criteria the general education 
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provided by most Training Colleges in India is woe- 
fully deficient, both quantitatively and qualitatively. 
Its content usually consists of a study of the student s 
mother tongue and of adult doses of the subjects 
studied at school, the object of which is to provide 
the student with the knowledge he will need to teach 
in an elementary school, plus a few “extras? like Art, 
Craft, P.T. & Music. In imparting this general 
education, the Training College lecturer, like the 
average teacher in a school, tends to treat his students 
as barely animate sponges who have to be saturated 
with “gallons of imperial facts” which on entering 
a school he can squeeze out of himself into the smaller 
sponges before him. 
The actual subject matter of the various subject 
| syllabuses also tends to be wide and diffuse rather than 
deep, and is conceived almost entirely in terms of facts 
to be learnt and knowledge to be acquired rather than 
of activity and experience and learning by doing, and 
-Since the overall o 
given at the Training College is to teach the students 
than to help them to 
mind and spirit, there 
es themselves or choice 


mented and given little 
thinking and writing, or 
thods of learning such as 
dactivity methods. “Most 
> States a recent report on, Training of Tea- 
chers in England, “enter the College with the attitudes, 
the responsibilities and the intellectual standing of 
adolescents. The course has to change them so that they 
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become adultstudents, and this is unlikely to be accom- 
plished unless they are obliged progressively to accept 
adult responsibilities for mapping out much of their 
work, for studying independently for considerable 
periods of time, for discussing intellectual and other 
kinds of problems with their tutors on as level terms as 
may be.” As a summary of the overall objectiveʻof the 
general education of the intending teacher in the 
U.K. and in India, and as a guide to the best means 
of providing it; this statement could hardly be bettered. 

The professional training of the teacher of today, 
theoretical and practical, calls for a similar reorienta- 
tion in objectives and widening in scope if it is to have 
greater relevance to actual conditions existing in 
the schools for which the teachers are being prepared. 
While this side of the teacher’s preparation tends to 
be more satisfactorily handled at most Training 
Colleges, both in India and abroad, than his general 
education, yet here also can be found many serious 
gaps and deficiencies. ‘The usual content of the pro- 
fessional training given at most Training Colleges 
consists of courses on Principles of Education, Educa- 
tional Psychology, School Organisation and School 
Hygiene, General and Special Methods of Teaching, 
and, last but not least, actual practice teaching in the 
schools. It is generally accepted that each of these 
courses has something of special value to offer to the 
intending teacher, and needs separate skilled handling 
to be fully effective. But while this isolation is neces- 
sary, and, to some extent, desirable, yet it has in 
many cases led to excessive fragmentation and isola- 
tionism which has prevented students from seeing 
their professional training as a whole, or realising the 

` 
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relationship and relevance of one part of the course 
to the others. 

The actual content and handling of these courses 
also leaves much to be desired, Syllabuses are often 
out-of-date, overcrowded and weighted down with 
much dead matter that has little real relevance to the 
teaching situation, or to the latest findings of child 
psychology or the theory and praciice of education. 
Thus “Principles of Education” courses only too 
often require the students to memofise the ideas 


d être. “Educational Psychology”? courses usually 
consist of a largely abstract academic deductive study 
of the general principles cf instinct, memory, attention 
etc. from a psycho-philosophical point cf view, in- 
stead of having as their backbone a thorough develop- 
mental study of the child and his basic needs from 


birth to maturity, gained not only from books, but 
from first-hand observation 
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hence their enthusiasm for New Methods usually 
expends itself in the Examination Hall and dries up 
completely when they take up their first teaching job! 

Finally, the theory of education, psychology and 
methods is given excessive weightage in the Training 
College Course at the expense of practice and there 
is a definite gulf between educational theory and educa- 
tional practice. In the light of the above observations 
it is not surprising that school practice, which should 
be as important as educational theory and which should 
be the most practical and useful part of the professional 
training of the teacher-to-be, is generally one of its weak- 
est links. “Too little time”, states the University 
Education Commission, “is given to school practice, 
too little time is given to assessing the students’ perfor- 
mance, and the conditions of school practice are often 
unsatisfactory, sometimes grossly unsatisfactory.” 
Further inadequate weightage is given to practi- 
cal teaching in the total assessment of the studénts’ 
work at the Training College, for it usually carries only 
one-fourth or one-third of the marks allotted to the 
theory subjects. And, still further, practice teaching is 
not closely integrated with theory so that instead of 
going hand in hand, supporting and throwing light on 
each other, theory and practice frequently part com- 
pany and go off in different directions. 

What makes the situation worse is that the methods 
of instruction. in the Training Colleges themselves are 
the worst possible examples of enlightened teaching 
method; there is in most Training Colleges an excessive 
reliance on lectures, as opposed to more active and effec- 
tive methods like Seminars, Tutorials, Projects, Directed 
Reading and Self-study, and these encourage passive and 


- \ 
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uncritical learning on the part of the trainees who, in 
turn, expect them for their own pupils in the schools. 
And, finally, the dread shadow of the final examina- 
tion broods over the Training Colleges no less than over 
the schools, and dominates the lives and work of the 
lecturers and students, confining the teaching to narrow, 
well-ploughed grooves, thus reducing the quantity and 
impoverishing the quality of the students’ learning. 
Such defects and related ones are found in the U.K. 
& U.S.A. as well as in our country, but they exist here 
in an aggravated form, They will have to be eliminated 
or considerably mitigated if the quality of the profes- 
sional training given in the average Training Colleges 
improved. We can only 
Suggest the broad lines on which reform should be tackl- 
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student is too young, immature and inexperienced to 
enter too deeply into the complexities and hidden 
depths of this subject. 

Practice teaching should be carefully graded in 
difficulty, starting with helping children as individuals 
and in groups in the classroom and guided observa- 
tion of experienced teachers, and passing gradually 
into taking charge of a class, at first under the 
watchful eye of the Class teacher or Tutor, 
then on one’s own, in the beginning for a couple of 
periods or halfa day and finally for a continuous period 
of six to eight weeks. Such practice teaching to be 
worthwhile must be carefully supervised by an expe- 
rienced teacher in the School where the teaching prac- 
tice is being done and by the visiting tutor, and must be 
followed by an intimate and critical discussion of aims 
and methods, strong and weak points between the 
trainee and his supervisors. 

The closest possible co-operation and co-ordination 
between Schools and Training Colleges is essential if 
teaching practice is to yield its full value. In the U.K. 
(according to an official report recently published) 
“the relationships that now exist between the colleges 
and the schools are noteworthy for the respect with 
which each regards the problems and obligations. of 
the other.” It will be a happy day for education in 
India when the same’can be said about the relationship 
between the Schools in which trainees do their school 
practice and Training Colleges in India, for, to quote 
U.E.C. Report “Without the active cooperation of the 
schools in the matter of guidance and supervision 
as wellias of provision of facilities for practice teach- 
ing, no training programme can be fully effective.” 
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General and special methods advocated in the 
Training College should be realistic and suited to 
actual conditions in the school, and methods courses 
must be handled by lecturers in living contact with the 
schools, who are able to demonstrate, in a Demons- 
tration School attached to the Training College or in 
the ordinary schools, the methods about which they 
lecture in theory. Such Methods courses, further, 
should not consist of teaching a few “tricks of the trade” 
for slavish imitation of rule of thumb methods may 
do the beginner more harm than good and is all 
the more likely to make him close his eyes permanently 
to all the truly satisfying elements in teaching as a 
worthwhile and lifelong vocation. Rather methods 
courses should stimulate trainees to apply the psycho- 
logy and educational theory he has learnt to the actual 
teaching situation, to experiment with new methods 
or individual variations of old and famous ones, and 
finally to work out his own method or combination 
of methods to achieve the ends he has in view. 

Finally, in the Training College, lectures should be 
supplemented by more active means of learning such as 
workshops, tutorials and seminars, private study and 
first-hand observation and experience. And examina- 
tions should be internal rather than external and take the 
form of a continuous cumulative record of assessment 
of the trainees’ work throughout training in which 
assessment the Training College staff have the domi- 
nant voice and not a hit or miss final external examina- 
tion often designed to find cut what a student does not 
know rather than what he knows or what he is, for, 


in the last analysis, what is at issue is not whether the 


Student in question has crammed enough psychology 
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or educational theory to make-believe that he knows 
more than he actually does, but to discover whether 
he has cr has not the potentiality to develop, with 
experience, into a reasonably good teacher. 

While for convenience we have dealt separately with 
the general education and professional training of the 
teacher at the Training Colleges, we must re-emphasise 
that these twin aspects of a teacher’s preparation should 
not and cannot be kept apart in watertight compart- 
ments for “each part of the course reacts upon the 
other and each has its own contribution to make in 
some degree both to personal development and profes- 
sional competence.” Indeed in a sense the distinction 
between them is artificial for any study or activity 
which contributes to the general education of the 
teacher contributes simultaneously to his professicnal 
efficiency, and any knowledge: or skill which makes 
him a more competent teacher is a part of his general 
education. It is the realisation of this fact that has led 
those concerned with the training of teachers in the 
U.K. & U.S.A. to drop the expression “teacher train- 
ing” and to talk in terms of Teacher Education, or the 
total education of the teacher as a person and as a 
teacher. 

“The best preparation for a young person of 18 or 
upward who desires to be a teacher can have for 
his future work is a course of study and activity that 
will result in his achieving a balanced development of 
mind and body” —and spirit. This ideal set before 
teacher educators in the U.K. by the McNair 
Committee is one which we heartily endorse. The 
two complementary sides of a teacher, while they may 
be separately considered, must meet and achieve a 
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true synthesis in the personal education of the teacher. 
This personal education of the teacher will take place 
not only in the College lecture halls and in the school 
classrooms, but on the playing fields and in the debating 
chamber, in the library and in the common room, at 
work and at play, through individual study and group 
activities, and, perhaps mostof all, in the active commu- 
nity life, for the Training College must be not merely 
a training institution but “a community of people 
living in creative fellowship, inter2sted in each others” 
activities and concerns yet preserving and encouraging 
individual freedom and responsibility, providing and. 
using opportunities of growing together.” Every aspect 
of a college life and work must, in short, be deliberately 
planned and organised not only to equip the teacher 
with the general and professiona] knowledge and skill 
he requires, but also to develop the qualities of perso- 
nality, the ideals, standards, attitudes, enthusiasm and 
faith that will determine the vitality of his educational 
work and give a meaning and purpose to his life. 

Any course of preparation at a Training College, how- 
ever extensive, thorough and excellent in itself will be in- 
complete till it is tested and forged in the hard school 
of experience where theory is cross-fertilised by practice 
and practiceillumined by sound theory. Hence in a very 
real sense the education of the teacher begins rather than 
ends with the attainment of his licence to teach anda 
modern teacher educator today is more and more begin- 
ning to think of the total preparation of a teacher, apart 
from his school education, as consisting of two ccmple- 
mentary parts — the first part at a Training College 
where study predominates over practice, and the 
second in service where practice is illuminated by study 
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at intervals. The Mudaliar Commission is worth 
quoting in this connection. “A course of training”, 
states the Commission, “can only engender the know- 
ledge, skills and attitudes which will enable the teacher 
to begin his teaching with a reasonable degree of 
confidence and with a minimum amount of experience. 
Increased efficiency will come through experience 
critically analysed, and through individual and group 
efforts at improvement.” 

Continued in-service education and training must 
be conceived as an essential and integral part of 
the total preparation of the teacher of today, and by 
means of such modern approaches as Refresher Courses, 
Seminars, Workshops and Summer Schools given by 
Training Colleges asa normal part of their extension 
service work, by University Training Departments, by 
the Education Directorates and by Teacher Associations, 
the young apprentice teacher should be helped and gui- 
ded through his probationary period till he blossoms 
into a Master Craftsman. 

“Teachers of today”, according to Prof I. Kandel, 
“are (or should be) the philosopher-kings of our time.” 
It is their privilege, duty and responsibility to shape 
the future through their powerful formative influence 
on children and young people who will be the citizens 
of tomorrow. Nemo dat quid non habet — unless the 
teachers are educated and trained in a manner befitting 
the high calling, they will be unequal to the challenge 
of the times, and will continue to bring up the rear, 
instead of being in the vanguard of progress towards 
goodwill, understanding and have between men and 
between nations and the peace, security and happiness 
of mankind. 


16 


THE EMERGENCY TRAINING EXPERIMENT 
IN ENGLAND 


Tue 1944 Education Act ushered in a new era of 
education in England. In it, for the first time, educa- 
tion was adequately conceived as a continuous process 
of development from the cradle to the grave, and the 
Act foreshadowed a system of free, universal compul- 
sory education for all children from 5 — 15, with fur- 
ther provision for part-time schooling till 18, and 
wide opportunities for higher and adult education. 

This was the dream that inspired the framers of the 
Act. The reality was very different. “The picture that 
actually exists”, stated a Nuffield Foundation Report 
on Education published in 1943, “isofa country in which 
the meagre provision of education from 5 — 14 is in 
many places being rendered ineffective through the 
lack of teachers.” The position was bad enough before 
the war, when overcrowded classes and insufficient 
teachers made real education difficult; World War 
II made it next to impossible. 

The greatest single problem confronting educational 
administrators in the U.K. at the end of the War was 
consequently the recruitment of sufficient teachers to 
fill the War-time gaps in the te 


» and, in the Jong run, to make the 
whole working of the Act a reality. What was needed 
was both short-term planning to meet immediate 
needs, and a long-term vision and plan to reach out 
to the not-too-distant future. To draw up a long-term 
Programme the McNair Committee was appointed, 
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which, after surveying the entire field of teacher educa- 
tion, draws up its historic report on the “Selection, 
Recruitment and Training of Teachers”; to meet 
the more urgent claims of the immediate present, 
after a whirlwind campaign to secure the active faith 
and cooperation of all interested parties, the Minister 
of, Education appointed a special Advisory Committee 
to draw up “A Scheme for the Recruitment and Train- 
ing of Emergency teachers” on which Local Education 
Authorities, representatives of Teachers’ Associations, 
Training Colleges etc., were adequately represented: 
The teacher situation was desperate and called for 
desperate measures. Pre-War the annual output of 
all the Training Colleges and Departments of Educa- 
tion in the U.K. was 7100 teachers; ata conservative 
estimate it was calculated that this number would have 
to be doubled to meet the minimum annual teacher 
requirements of the 1944 Act, and to meet the demands 
of a rapidly expanding educational system, and the 
McNair Committee suggested how this doubling of out- 
put was possible without sacrificing quality for quantity. 
But to mect the immediate post-war need to replace 
(1) teachers who had left for War Service; (2) superan- 
nuated teachers who had stayed on during the War 
to release the younger men for War service; (3) The 
inevitable drop in recruitment to the profession and 
the annual output of teachers during the war, especially 
in the ranks of men teachers; (4) additional teachers 
needed to make possible the immediate raising of 
the School Leaving Age to 15 and to reduce to mana- 
geable proportions the size of classes, it was calculated 
that 70000 teachers were needed over and above the 
normal output of the existing Training Colleges. 
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To secure these extra recruits for the teaching profes- 
sion was a problem of the first magnitude, for the 
regular channels of recruitment were already being 
overstrained. New avenues had to be explored, new 
sources of supply tapped. The emergency called forth 
the required inspiration, and it was decided to make 
of the challenge an opportunity “of securing for the 
schools the services of a large number of comparatively 
mature men and women, who either have hitherto 
not thought of teaching as a career, or who, for some 
reason or the other, have not been able to secure the 
necessary training”. To meet the special needs of these 
older and more experienced students, and to comple- 
ment and extend the efforts of the regular Training 
Colleges to supply the required 70000 teachers in the 
shortest possible time, the Emergency Training Experi- 
ment was initiated. 

: The Advisory Committee, after consulting all shades 
of opinion in the educational world, issued two Cir- 
culars, one setting forth the general principles and 
broad content of any scheme of Emergency Training, 
and the other on methods of selection of intending 
trainees; and, in order to test out their theories in 
practice, a pilot Experimental Course was started at 
Goldsmith Training College in 1945-46 with a repre- 
sentative batch of 50 trainees. The experiment was a 
great success, and within the next two years, about 30 
Emergency Training Colleges — some for men, others 
for women, and others for both men and women— 
were started in various parts of England and Wales, 
each with a complement of about 200 students. By 
the end of 1946 most of these Training Colleges were 
in full swing; and the largest and most daring experi- 
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ment in the Emergency Training of teachers in the 
world was well under way. 

The first batch of almost 20000 emergency teachers 
was in the schools in 1947, and a number of the 
Colleges were able to turn out a second batch by the 
end of 1948, when most of the Emergency Colleges, 
having completed the job for which they were started, 
were closed down, and the work of training teachers 
of the future was once more the sole responsibility 
of the regular Two Year Training Colleges, and the 
University Departments of Education. 

The Emergency Training experiment is now a page 
of educational history in England. But the experience 
it has afforded, and the results that have been garnered 
are of great significance to countries like India faced 
with a similar problem on a magnified scale in this 
vitally important educational field of teacher-training. 
Before, however, we attempt to estimate how much 
India can benefit from the Emergency Training Experi- 
ment it is essential to examine in greater detail the 
set-up and working of the entire scheme. 

The Emergency Training Scheme was not meant for 
boys and girls who, after passing through the Grammar 
Schools (the normal recruiting ground for teachers) 
at the age of 17 or 18 went to a Two Year-Training 
College or a University, and after a period of two or 
a few years of general-cum-professional training 
passed into the Elementary and Secondary Schools; 
it was meant for older and more mature students. 
The majority of these had ended their formal educa- 
tion at 14-15 to continue their education in the hard 
school of life in which they had gathered an infinite 
variety of knowledge and experience which, it was felt, 
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would not only compensate for deficiencies in their 
general background of academic knowledge, but would 
be of immense importance to the rising generation, if 
those who possessed it were suitably trained to impart 
it in an effective manner. 

- To attract and retain such people to the teaching 
profession, two conditions were necessary — to make 
the profession worth their while from a material 
point of view, and to provide them with a form 
of teacher-education tailored to their special interests, 
needs and abilities. The Emergency Training Scheme 
fulfilled both these conditions. Generous scholar- 
ships, covering maintenance and tuition, were gran- 
ted during the period of training — with liberal 
family allowances for married men — and, on entry 
into the profession, “years of approved service” in 
factories, offices, the armed services etc. were equated 
with years of teaching experience sc that the trainees 
were generally able to start teaching on a salary that 
was equivalent to, if not superior to the salary they 
were drawing before they jcined the Training Colleges. 
Hence, financially, the Emergency teachers lost little 
or nothing by their late vocation. The fact that many 
of them started work on a higher salary than that of 
teachers of several years’ standing caused some heart- 
burning among the regular teachers, but largely as a 
result of the effective propaganda done by the Ministry 
of Education before launching the scheme, the teaching 
profession as a whole accepted the position with great 
understanding and generosity. 

`The usual Two-Year Course of training for under- 
graduate teachers, followed by a year’s probation in 
the schools, was for the Emergency trainees shortened 
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to a 48 weeks’ intensive course in the Training Colleges, 
followed by a two-year period of probation and further 
education in the schools. This abbreviated course was 
necessitated by three factors (i) The schools were in 
urgent need of the new recruits (2) It was felt that the 
trainees would want to start work as soon as possible 
and hence would prefer an intensive course aimed at 
equipping them with the basic minimum or skill, know- 
ledge and experience to be able to start teaching (iii) It 
was considered that the shortened length of the training 
course would be compensated for by the maturity and 
experience of the candidates, and their greater industry 
and seriousness of purpose. It was in the light of these 
facts that the actual course of emergency training was 
formulated. The Advisory Committee, hcwever, was 
extremely careful to confine itself to issuing broad sug- 
gestions about the general framework and principles 
underlying the emergency training scheme, leaving the 
actual details to be worked out by those responsible 
for actually putting the scheme into practice in the 
Training Colleges themselves. 

The Emergency Training Scheme consisted of three 
parts, Selection, Training, and After-Care; each dis- 
tinct and complete in itself, but together forming an 
inter-connected and integral whole. 

Since the Emergency Training Scheme was a leap in 
the dark, in that it was breaking entirely new ground by 
tapping sources of teacher supply never before drawn 
upen, it was realised that selection of the right candi- 
dates was the key to its ultimate success or failure. Hence 
in Circular 18, the Advisory Committee laid down the 
principles and methods to be followed “‘to see that only 
those candidates are admitted who have the tempera- 
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ment, personality and intellectual capacity to benefit 
from an intensive course of the type proposed they are 
likely subsequently to render efficient service as tea- 
chers”. Selection Boards of “experts” from the Training 
Colleges, experienced teachers, and other qualified men 
and women were set up to interview the 82000 men and 
45000 women from the Services who applied for admis- 
sion to the E.T. Colleges; and after careful screening, 
a half hour interview, a written test, and a unanimous 
verdict of approval by the selectors, 40000 trainees were 
selected, of whom 19600 men and 9400 women actually 
completed the training. 

Since most of these men and women had left school 
at the age of 14 to 16, their background of academic 
education was obviously poor — indeed very few pos- 
sessed even a School Certificate, the usual passport 
to a Training College. Hence new criteria of selection 
had to be applied, such as would determine potentiality 
for development rather than actual achievement. The 
Selection Boards accordingly carefully studied the 
applicants’ case histories to gather evidence of their 
physical and mental health, their intellectual and moral 
capacity to ensure success as students and teachers, 
their capacity to lead others, their previous occupational 
experience, their character and temperament, their 
sense of values, and their reasons for wanting to become 
teachers late in life. With this evidence to guide them 
they interviewed the applicants, and selected those 
whom they considered most likely to be able to survive 
and profit from the very exacting and intensive training 
course to which they would be subjected during the 


period of teacher education. Since no scientific yard- 
Stick exists to measure the qualities of heart, mind and 
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soul for which the selectors were looking, mistakes 
were made in selection — they were soon rectified at 
the Training College where palpably unfit students 
were politely but firmly asked to leave at any moment 
during the course of training — but they were surpri- 
singly few. Indeed the wonderful skill shown by the 
Selection Board in “picking the winners” was, on later 
analysis, acknowledged by all observers to have been 
the principal reason for the successful working out of 
the scheme as a whole. 

The candidates chosen were men and women 
between 21 — 35, though a few candidates of 40 and 
over of special suitability were admitted (suitable candi- 
dates under 21 were diverted te the ordinary Two- 
Year Colleges). They were drawn from all trades and 
professions, and consisted mainly of people who had 
always wanted to teach but had either not had the 
qualifications for entry or lacked the money to take up 
a course of teacher training, and those whose changed 
sense of values made them desire to take up teaching. 
All of them had a strong sense of vocation that made 
them regard teaching not merely as a bread and butter 
job but as a means of social service, and a zest for their 
mew vocation that put many a “regular” to shame. 
Indeed, to quote the U.K. Ministry of Education pam- 
phlet Challenge and Response, “from the educational 
point of view, the mest significant feature of the E.T.C 
was this quality of the students themselves. Three 
things stood out; their keenness and singleness of pur- 
pose, their wide range of talents and accomplishments, 
and their power of initiative and organisation. 
All these factors were vital to the success of the: 
scheme.” 
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The actual course of training covered a period of 
48 working weeks plus 4 weeks’ vacation, divided up 
as follows :— 

A. Preparatory Stage —a period of 

initiation and orientation consist- 
ing of introductory lectures, obser- 
vation of teaching, and visits to all 


types of schools 6 weeks. 
B. Main Course — Part I 4 weeks. 
C. Teaching Practice +» 3 weeks. 
D. Main Course — Part II .. 12 weeks. 
Vacation ‘ 2 weeks. 
E. Teaching Practice 9 weeks. 
Vacation aes se 1 week. 
F. Main Course — Part III .. 14 weeks. 


The aim of the course of intensive tr 
above was not designed to turn out fully qualified 
teachers, but to set the students on the way to acquire 
the background of general education and professio- 
nal knowledge and skill rightly expected from a tea- 
cher. In view of the relatively poor educational back- 
ground of the students not very much more than a 
beginning could be made towards making them good 
teachers, but the Emergency Training Colleges 
did succeed in laying the foundations for their fuller 
education during their period of probaticn and 
through further education. At the end of the entire 


course of training, the Advisory Committee was 
convinced the Emer 


fledged teachers. 
to be trained un: 


aining outlined 
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the scheme is justified at all, they must like other stu- 
dents in training be regarded as potential teachers in 
the fullest sense, who are, through the training course, 
to be started on a path on which, partly through subse- 
quent training of various kinds, they may, when they 
receive their full recognition takes their place as equals 
beside teachers who have entered the profession through 
other and more usual channels.” é 

The actual training programme for the Emergency 
teachers, as for others, consisted of two separate but 
intimately interrelated parts — professional training 
and general education. The professional part consisted 
of studies directed mainly towards professional training, 
principles of education, child psychology, health educa- 
tion and physical training; it was supplemented and 
actualised by 12 weeks’ supervised observation of, and 
participation in actual teaching practice and visits 
to all types of schools. The general part consisted of a 
compulsory course in English language and literature, 
plus the study of selected subjects from a wide list 
comprising the usual school subjects, plus Art, Music, 
Gardening and Crafts. Each student, in consultation with 
his tutor, chose sucha pattern of academic and practical 
subjects that “no selection should be too one-sided 
or narrowly specialised; on the other hand no 
student should be allowed to embark on a course that 
seems too heavy for him.” While distinguishing between 
those two complementary aspects of their total prepara- 
tion, the Advisory Committee emphasised that the 
distinction between them was relative, each part of 
the course reacts upon the other and “each has its own 
contribution to make in some degree both to personal 
development and professional competence.” 
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Methods and discipline were, like the curriculum, 
related to the individual needs and the previous back-. 
ground and experience of the students. Since most of 
them were not academically inclined, formal lectures 
were at a minimum, their place being taken, for the 
most part, by seminars, discussions and lecture - dis- 
cussions, and there was great emphasis on guided 
private study. Stress was laid on the students studying 
and finding out things for themselves; book knowledge 
was related to their previous knowledge and expe- 
rience, the inter-relations between subjects were stressed, 
projects and learning by doing were a prominent fea- 
ture, individual learnings were supplemented by group 
methods, and the students, being adults, were allowed 
a wide measure of freedom in planning and carrying 
out their own work and ordering their own affairs. 
both in the college and in their hostels, 


And to discourage cramming there was no formal 


by the lecturers, assisted by external assessors, who were: 
associated with the training scheme at all stages and 
not merely with the final examination, was adopted 
which, it was felt, would be a much better test of the 


€ candidates fell by the wayside, most 
at the end of their training, though 
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in the case of some doubtful cases on a further 3 — 6 
weeks’ training was recommended. 

This method of cumulative, internal assessment was 
-an important feature of the Emergency Training Course 
and an important reason for its success. It ensured that 
the student’s knowledge, skill and personality were 
all under review throughout his training; it recorded 
his growth or lack of it and gave a much more rounded 
picture of him than any final examination, however 
comprehensive. “The student’s attitude and learning 
throughout the Course”, states the pamphlet Chal- 
denge and Response, “in short, his quality as an 
individual, as a teacher, and a member of the 
community needed to be assessed with the greatest 
care; for fundamentally the important question the 
colleges had to decide was “‘is this student a fit and 
proper person to be entrusted with the education of 
children?” 

The actual course of intensive training in the Emer- 
gency Training Colleges was supplemented by a two year 
period of probation in the schools during which the 
‘emergency trainees had to continue their general educa- 
tion tomake good the deficiencies in their academic back- 
ground and general culture. This period or supervised 
further education was an integral and very important 
part of their training; itensured that their total prepara- 
tion wasnot far inferior, even quantitatively, to that of 
the regular teachers, for whereas the latter had a two- 
year training followed by a year’ of probation in the 
schools the Emergency trainees had one year’s intensive 
training followed by two years’ probation and continued 
education after passing out from the Training Colleges. 
This period of in-service education, the overall plan of 
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which was laid down for each student by his Training 
College, was guided and supervised either by the Head 
of.the School to which the teacher was attached, or 
by his Training College tutorif hehappened to be reaso- 
nably near, or by a Special Officer of the Local Educa- 
tion Authority. No set plan was laid down for it except 
that the course of study pursued by the teacher, cither 
privately, at a University Extra-mural Department, 
or at Evening Classes “should be related to his previous 
attainments, his aptitudes and the opportunities open 
to him”. For those Emergency teachers who found 
their first appointments in the large towns this two- 
year period of in-service education wasa fruitful part of 
their education, but for many in the country, where 
facilities for part-time education were few and adequate 
Supervision difficult, it was to prove unfortunately 
largely a formality. 

The main credit for making the Emergency Training 
Scheme a success must go to the men and women 
who staffed the E.T. Colleges who were responsible 
for realising in practice the principles and objectives 
formulated by the Advisory Committee. In staffing 


g college experts. This happy 
1 € experts with the men and women on 
the job enabled the Emergency Colleges to depart from 
traditional methods of training teachers and to pioneer 
new methods and approaches more in keeping with 
new times, and the unique character of their student 
body, Having chosen the best men and women for 
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the job and adequately staffed the Training Colleges 
(the staff-student ratio was I : 11, a very generous 
provision) the Ministry of Education had sufficient 
vision to give them almost complete freedom to plan 
their own curriculum and approach, within the broad 
guiding lines suggested by the Advisory Committee, 
and subject to the minimum standard laid down by the 
Ministry of Education, which kept a friendly eye on 
the Emergency Colleges through its Inspectors who 
generally assisted with the final assessment and certi- 
fication of the trainees. This intimate and helpful 
partnership between the administration and the tea- 
ching profession at every stage of the Emergency Trai- 
ning scheme — selection, training and in-service educa- 
tion — not only stilled hostile criticism from regular 
teachers against the special privileges of the Emer- 
gency Teachers, but made possible their unqualified 
reception into the teaching profession; it was perhaps 
the real secret of the success of the entire scheme. 
When the Emergency experiment was first mooted, 
it roused a heated controversy and was greeted with 
no little opposition from the teaching profession. 
Their main criticism was that the Emergency trainees, 
lacking a proper pre-training education and hastily 
trained in the Emergency Trained Colleges, would 
only be half-baked teachers, and since there would 
be 40000 of them in service would dilute the 
profession and lower its social and professicnal status. 
In answer to this objection, the supporters of the scheme 
insisted that the wider experience of the trainees, their 
maturity of judgment and outlcok, and their strong 
sense of vocation and their greater knowledge of the 
world more than compensated for their deficiencies 
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in general education and professional training during 
their two years’ probation in the schools would enable 
them to become as well-educated and cultured as the 
regular teachers. 

The Emergency Training Scheme is now complete, 
for most of the Emergency teachers have already spent 
several years in the English schools. It is perhaps too 
early to make a final estimate of the degree of success 
achieved, but the results, as far as these can be assessed, 
have exceeded the hopes of the most ardent supporters 
of the scheme and confused its critics. Instead of being 
tolerated by heads and cold shouldered by the regular 
teachers, the Emergency teachers have been for the 
most part wholeheartedly welcomed by the former and 
won the respect of the latter. Instead of ‘diluting’ the 
profession they have enriched it with their enthusiasm, 
their sense of vocation and their stimulating unortho- 
dox approach to this job. Far from being half-baked 
teachers, they have brought new life in the schools by 
revivifying the traditional curriculum and giving 
it a reality it too often lacked. “To walk through a 
room devoted to Science teaching with a student who 
was formerly a Gas engineer”, says an enthusiastic 
observer, “is to see how vital can be practical approach 
to work in school, and how environment can be made 
to contribute to the education of the scholar.” Certain 
flaws of the scheme have also come to the surface such 
as the danger of the scheme failing to achieve its objec- 
tive of turning out fully qualified and well-educated 
teachers if the after-care period in the schocls is not 
properly supervised and directed. But on the whole, 
impartial observers agree with the considered estimate 
of the Ministry of Education Inspectors that the Emer- 
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gency Training Scheme has on the whole justified its 
hopes and expectations, for teachers trained under it 
have “in the vast majority of cases been well received 
and accepted as making a valuable contribution in the 
field of education. In spite of inevitable deficiencies 
arising from the nature of their background and 
comparatively short period of training, they are in 
general enthusiastic for their work, get on well with 
children and colleagues, and command respect for 
their personal qualities. They are industrious, and 
play a large part in the out-of-school activities. More, 
if as much, could not have been hoped for. Indeed few 
would deny that the Emergency Training Scheme of the 
U.K., balancing as it did quantitative and qualitative 
aspects so skilfully, is the boldest, most imaginative, and 
most successful experiment in teacher training in our 
day. 
The Emergency Training Scheme achieved its 
immediate objective of training the 40000 teachers 
that were urgently needed for the schools of England 
in the immediate post-war period. Though the scheme 
has officially terminated, its permanent results endure 
to broaden and enrich the whole conception of teacher 
training in England and the world. The majority of 
teachers in all countries, under present systems of re- 
cruitment, generally have the same educational history ; 
School to Training College or University, and then 
back again to school. To require teachers with such a 
limited background to break away from the traditional 
curriculum and methods of teaching and discipline, 
along the lines advocated by progressive educationists 
and psychologists, is perhaps expecting too much. The: 
Emergency Training experiment has shown a way 


17 
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out of the present impasse. It has proved that, to quote 
the McNair Committee, “the schools cannot afford 
to dispense with the services of that leaven people who 
do not approach the profession along normal avenues. 
It would be of immense importance to the schools if 
there were more who, before they became teachers, 
had experienced life in some other capacity other 
than that of full time students.” 

The Emergency Colleges have in their own way 
changed the entire approach to training teachers, and 
their informal and practical methods, and their method 
of continuous assessment have already caused a minor 
revolution in the traditional Colleges, just as the Emer- 
gency teachers are causing a minor revolution in 
schools throughout England. If the traditional 
curriculum and methods in schools are to be revolu- 
tionised, it would seem that a new and disturbing 
element in the profession, such has been introduced 
by the E.T. Colleges into the ranks of English teachers, 
is essential, for teachers subjected to traditional training 
and steeped in the historic methods of approach to the 
treatment of the curriculum are in most cases psycho- 
logically incapable of breaking new ground. 

A second lesson of permanent significance we can 
learn from the E.T. experiment is that there exists 


in the population of any country a large reservoir of 
good material constituting a potential source of recruit- 
ment for the teachin 


& profession. If this reservoir can 
be carefully tapped, it can yield a steady flow of first 
Tate trainees who can be transformed by a suitable 
course of education and training into good teachers. 
Such people may not have the traditional academic 
background expected from teachers to start with, but 
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they often have a wide experience of life and people, 
and disciplined habits of mind and action, which 
compensate for their deficiencies of general education, 
and they bring a freshness of outlook to training and to 
teaching which is invaluable. And, what is most im- 
portant perhaps is that such people have a real sense 
of vocation, and “for professions of a highly social 
character like teaching, the whole process of training 
(and of their later work in the schools) takes on a dis- 
tinctive quality when approached at a mature age”. 
Indeed with trainees of this type, with their wide back- 
ground of occupations and wide diversity of abilities, 
aptitudes and experience, the Training Colleges often 
become “‘self-educating communities”, where students 
educate each other as well as the tutors, instead of 
places of formal instruction and narrow professional 
training. 

The necessity for selecting the right calibre of stud- 
ents, and the right quality and of staff to make indivi- 
dual attention possible, and freedom for the Training 
Colleges, within broadly defined guidelines to frame 
their own pattern of training, these are some of the 
permanent lessons which can be learnt for the Emer- 
gency Training Scheme by the regular Training 
Colleges. 

The results of this unique experiment in Emergency 
Teacher Training are undoubtedly of great and imme- 
diate importance; for throughout the world, and 
especially in India, which has pledged himself to pro- 
vide free, universal, compulsory education for all 
children from 5-14, and, thereafter, liberal provision 
for secondary higher and adult education, teachers are 
in great demand, and expeditious means are being 
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sought to prepare them without sacrificing quality 
for numbers. 

` The Central Advisory Board of Education in their 
report on “Post War Educational Development in 
India” calculated that to implement their recommen- 
dations at a conservative estimate, at least 2 million 
new teachers in the Primary and Basic Schools and at 
least half that number of graduate teachers for Secon- 
dary and Adult-education, would be needed within 
the next few years, adding “the rate at which trained 
teachers can be produced is the factor on which the 
entire development programme will depend”. 

The sad experience of the eighteen years that have 
passed since the Report was issued has proved these 
words only too true. The dream of free, universal, 
compulsory education still remains a dream. Many 
reasons for this fact can be given, but the central one is 
the tremendous quantitative and qualitative shortage 
of the right type of teachers to make the dream a 
reality. Millions of the right type of men and women 
will have to be attracted to the profession, and educated 
and trained in a manner that will prepare them for 
their difficult vocation as quickly and effectively as 
possible if it is to materialise. India, therefore, has 
much to learn from the Emergency Training Experi- 
ment in England, which, adapted to Indian needs and 
conditions, can contribute much towards the solution 


of the most urgent and intractable educational problem 
of the day. 


AN EMERGENCY TRAINING EXPERIMENT 
IN INDIA 


Tue Central Advisory Board of Education in its’ 
report on “Post War Educational Re-constitution in 
> India” (1944), after drawing up a comprehensive 
blueprint for a national scheme of education from the 
Nursery school stage to the University stated “‘the 
rate at which trained teachers can be produced is the 
factor on which the entire development programme 
will depend.” 

This obvious but often forgotten platitude highlights 
the crux of the problem of providing not only the free, 
compulsory, elementary education for all Indian 
children from 6—14 guaranteed by one of the Direc- 
tive principles of the New Constitution, but also for an 
adequate, up-to-date system of secondary, adult and 
University education. 

The target of providing universal elementary edu- 
cation by 1960, as envisaged by the Constitution, 
has been whittled down by successive Five-Year 
Plans, and the 3rd Five-Year Plan, which is now on 
the anvil, aims at the modest provision of elementary 
education for all children from 6-11, and for 30% 
of the 11-14 age group. Over ambitious targets for 
secondary; adult and University education have 
also been scaled’ down in the light of the experience 
of the past 15 years, and while many administrators 
and planners are sanguine that these revised targets 
will be reached by 1966-67, others are more scepti- 
cal. 

Educational experts put forward many, and often 
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conflicting causes for the lowering of targets in this 
field of elementary, secondary, adult and University 
education. But they are all agreed that the chronic 
shortage of trained manpower is the most serious 
obstacle to the realisation of their dreams, and the 
implementation of their plans. Both quantitatively 
and qualitatively there is a grave shortage of trained 
and qualified men and women teachers to staff the 
nation’s educational institutions at all levels from 
the Nursery school to the University. Realising this, 
somewhat belatedly, the Planning Commission is 
according high priority in its Third Five-Year Plan 
to the consolidation, improvement and expansion 
of existing facilities for training all types of teachers. 
In accordance with this objective Teacher Training 
Institutions of all kinds throughout the country are 
doubling and in some cases trebling their annual 
intake, and a large number of new Training Colleges 
of all kinds are being established or planned. The 
expanded training programme will increase consi- 
derably our annual output of trained teachers of all 
kinds, and, partially at least, remove the greatest 
single bottleneck in the attainment of our overall 
educational objectives. 

The increased potential of existing and newly 
established Training Institutions will mitigate, to 
an appreciable extent, the problem of providing 
enough trained teachers to achieve our educational 
targets under the Third Plan; it will, for the under- 
mentioned reasons, not solve the problem entirely. 

Firstly, there are already a considerable number 
of untrained teachers at present employed in schools 
of all categories who require training as soon as pos- 
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sible, both for their own sake and for the sake of the 
children entrusted to their care. Estimates as to the 
percentage of such teachers vary, but probably about 
60% of the Elementary teachers, and an equal if not 
greater percentage of Secondary teachers are un- 
trained! Facilities must be provided for the speedy 
training of such teachers and most States are en- 
deavouring to meet this urgent need by annually 
deputing a fairly large number of untrained elementary 
and secondary teachers to Training Institutions for 
a course of training. Since, however, training facili- 
ties are limited, and deputation is expensive, only a 
relatively small percentage of untrained teachers 
can be trained yearly in this manner. Still a good 
beginning has been made. But the attempt to solve 
an existing problem in this manner has created another 
for the seats reserved for the deputed teachers in the 
Training Institutions are closed to fresh entrants; these 
young men and women therefore, join the schools 
as untrained teachers, and the total percentage of 
trained teachers in the various States tends to remain 
constant, and, in a time of rapid expansion such as 
_ours, even to deteriorate. 

A new approach to the problem of training an 
adequate number of teachers to satisfy our national 
needs is therefore imperative, something of the nature 
of the famous Emergency Training Experiment in 
England by means of which she made up her tremend- 
ous post-war shortage of teachers. The experiment 
which will now be described was an attempt, and 
not an entirely unsuccessful one, to evolve a new ap- 
proach to the problem not of training fresh entrants 
to the profession, (these are best trained in the exist- 
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ing Training Colleges), but of providing a suitable 
type of in-service professional training, for untrained 
teachers teaching in elementary schools, 

This pilot Emergency Training experiment, which 
was conducted under the aegis of the Education 
Directorate of West Bengal Government, was spon- 
sored by a recognised aided Training College, and 
was devised to cope with an immediate problem. 

During the war years, because many trained teachers 
joined the Forces and there was a shortage of fresh 
blood, a fair number of untrained teachers were em- 
ployed in the Anglo-Indian Schools of the State. 
These teachers rendered yeoman service during the 
difficult war years, and many of them had learnt 
quite a bit about their craft through a mixed process 
of trial and error and observation of qualified, ex- 
perienced teachers. But, being untrained, most of them 
had not only reached the limit of potential develop- 
ment, but could command neither the salary nor the 


| made for a growing 
feeling of personal and professional frustration that 


cy, and a deleterious 
to their care. 

the Inspector of the 
ate, realised the need 
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Board of Anglo-Indian Education, the broad outlines 
of what was called an Emergency Evening Training 
Course were worked out. The scheme was then 
presented to the State Education Department, which 
approved it, after suggesting certain modifications, as 
an experimental pilot project, and agreed not only 
to make available a subvention to meet part of cost, 
but also approved the award of a special Training 
Certificate, awarded by the Director of Public In- 
struction, to candidates who successfully completed 
the approved course of training which would qualify 
them for the status and scale of trained elementary 
‘teachers. 

The Emergency Evening Training Course did not 
aim to provide a diluted and watered down course 
of professional training, but one that would be broadly 
equivalent in length and quality to a recognised 
full-time training course, but differing from it, to a 
greater or less extent, in objectives, context, methods 
‘and evaluation because of basic differences in’ the 
type of students being catered for in the two types of 
training. 

The normal training courses for elementary teachers 
are full-time courses of one or two years’ duration, 
and the trainees usually consist of fresh young Matri- 
culates or Intermediates straight from High School 
cor College who have no teaching experience what- 
soever. Since the teachers taking the Emergency 
‘Course were engaged in full-time teaching during 
the day and could not afford to give up their jobs, 
the course was planned as an Evening Course to be 
conducted three evenings a week from 5-7 p.m. 
over a period of two years, which would make the 
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duration of this part-time course roughly equivalent 
to a one year, full-time course. É 

The Evening Course was meant to supply the theoreti- 
cal background of training; the actual practical training” 
was to be given in the schools in which the teachers were 
employed during the day. Since the trainees were daily 
teaching a full quota of lessons they were obviously get- 
ting more than adequate “teaching practice”, all that 
was necessary to ensure adequate supervision was “‘criti- 
cism” of this teaching practice so that it would be 
a help rather than a hindrance to their training. To: 
ensure this, the active co-operation of the schools in 
which the teachers were employed was essential, and 
since they stood to benefit from the improvement in 
the professional knowledge and skill of the trainees, 
this co-operation was readily forthcoming. In effect 
the Head of each school employing a trainee was: 
asked to personally shoulder the responsibility for the 
adequate supervision of the practical teaching of the 
trainees, or to delegate this important charge to one 
of his or her senior staff members who was really 
competent to do justice to such a charge. In addition, 
cach lecturer was appointed a “Tutor” to two or three 
trainees, and requested to drop in and supervise a 
sampling of the trainee’s lessons whenever possible.. 
Thus each trainee had the benefit of the practical 
advice and expert criticism of two experienced and 
capable supervisors; it was this factor more than any 
other, perhaps, that was responsible for the relative 
success of the Emergency Training Scheme. 
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of the course of training, methods of teaching and 
- evaluation, and matters relating to status and certi- 
fication. 

Selection of the right type of trainees was realised 
to be a key factor in the success or failure of an ex- 
periment of the type. After much consideration, the 
sponsors of the course laid down the following selec- 
tion criteria—intending trainees, in keeping with the 
academic qualifications laid down for ordinary full- 
time training courses, had to be Matriculates or 
Intermediates; they were required to be over 21 
years in age in order that they may possess the psy- 
chological maturity to benefit from this type of train- 
ing, and to possess at least three years actual teaching 
experience in a recognised school so that they would 
have some background of professional experience 
and some knowledge of child psychology on which 
the training course could build. 

While there was complete agreement about the lower 
age limit of intending trainees, there was some differen- 
ce of opinion as to whether an upper age limit should 
also be imposed. Finally, it was decided not to impose 
a formal upper age limit but to treatgipplications from 
candidates over 45 on their merits. In actual fact 
the age range of the trainees was from 21 to 54, and 
the sponsors had no cause to regret the fact that they 
had admitted trainees over 45, for the few trainees 
in the 45 plus category proved to be among the 
best and most enthusiastic members of the course t 

The selection of the right type of staff for an experi- 
ment of this type is no less important and vital a factor 
than the selection of trainees. Not only should such 
staff possess the requisite professional know-how, 
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but they should have the requisite personality and 
ability to handle adult and mature trainees who, since 
they have been teaching for some time, have developed 
certain set outlooks and habits, and who have there- 
fore to be handled with tact and sympathy if they 
are really to profit from a training which is being pro- 
vided in many cases rather late in life. Profiting 
from the experience of the Emergency Training Course 
in England, it was decided to draw both on the Train- 
ing College and on the schools for the part-time staff 
needed for this Evening Training Scheme. The Prin- 
cipal of the Training College was appointed the overall 
Director of the Evening Training Course, and selec- 
ted Training College lecturers were made responsible 
for the more specialised professional courses, like those 
in Principles of Education and Educational Psy- 
chology and some of the methods courses like Kinder- 
garten and Nursery school methods. But Heads and 
experienced senior teachers were appointed for the 
courses in school organisation, school hygiene and 
the methods of teaching the various school subjects 
at the primary level. General meetings of the entire ' 
staff before the course began, and at regular intervals 
during the course, at which the implications, problems 
and development of the training scheme were criti- 
cally reviewed, helped to weld the Training College 
lecturers and Heads and teachers into a capable and 
united team under the Director, and there is no doubt 
that the happy blend of the wide theoretical back- 
ground of the Training College staff with the practi- 
cal, down to earth, experience of the Heads and 
experienced teachers was another vital factor in the 
Success of the Emergency Training Scheme. 
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To make for broad parity with a full-time course 
of training, the duration of the Emergency Evening 
Training Course was fixed at two years. The course 
was conducted three evenings a week, during this 
period, from 5 p.m. to 7-30 p.m. The content of the 
Emergency course was broadly similar to that of a 
full-time training course with one important diffe- 
rence. The full-time course is usually a concurrent 
course of general education-cum-professional train- 
ing, whereas it was decided that the Emergency Course 
should be restricted to professional training. 

The course of professional training that was framed 
was as follows. All trainees had to study the following 
professional subjects—Principles of Education, Edu- 
cational Psychology and Child Study, and School 
Organisation and Hygiene, General Methods and 
specia] methods of teaching three school subjects. 
These four subjects formed the theoretical core of the 
Emergency Training Course, as they form the core 
of the ordinary full-time Training course. 

Besides these few professional subjects, all trainees 
were required to study the following subsidiary sub- 
jects—Speech training and Dramatics, Art and 
Crafts and Educational Handwork, and to carry out 
a full-scale project or an extended individual Child 
Study. These subsidiary subjects helped to familiarise 
the students with activity methods and the techniques 
of Basic education as adapted to urban schools. 

The professional subjects supplied’ the theoretical 
background, the subsidiary subjects introduced the 
practical and aesthetic element into the training; 
both groups of subjects were to be given a local habi- 
tation and a name in the actual practice teaching 
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in the class-rooms. Since the trainees were all full- 
time teachers, they were getting more than enough 
actual teaching practice; but, to make their teaching 
practice more effective, the Heads of schools where 
trainees were teaching were, as has been stated earlier, 
requested to supervise a fair sample of the lessons 
given or to arrange for such supervision by the ex- 
perienced teacher, and the trainees had to prepare 
detailed lesson notes on at least forty lessons during 
the course of training which would be examined, 
supervised and criticised in some detail, either by the 
Head, or an Experienced teacher, or by the Training 
College tutor. Every care was thus taken to ensure that 
the practical training of the teacher on the job was as 
thorough as was possible, as it was considered that 
this part of the Emergency Course was as important, 
if not more important, than the theoretical portion 
outlined earlier, 

It was clearly realised that the actual content of 
the Emergency Course was very important and much 
thought was given to the framing of the syllabuses 
in the various professional and subsidiary subjects. 
Lecturers were allowed a reasonably free hand, 
especially where the methods subjects were concern- 
ed, to adapt the ordinary full-time training course 
syllabuses to the special needs, interests and back- 
ground of the trainees; there was no attempt to dilute 
or water down these courses, but efforts were made 
to make them as practical as possible. 

While, however, the actual content and syllabuses 
were clearly realised to be important, the staff of the 
Emergency Course realised even more clearly that 
the methods used by them to impart the requisite 
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professional training and skills would be an equally 
determining factor in the ultimatesuccess or failure of the 
experiment. Sinceallthe students were reasonably mature, 
and since many of them were well-advanced in years, 
rather set in their ideas and outlook and teaching 
practices, had not done any serious study for periods 
of time ranging from 5-25 years, and had picked up 
a number of professional “bad habits” during their 
period of unsupervised teaching experience, the spon- 
sors realised they would require more expert and 
tactful handling than raw young freshers who join 
a Training College straight from school. The trainees 
undoubtedly possessed certain initial drawbacks, to 
‘overcome or sidetrack which it was necessary to find 
appropriate ways and means; they also possessed 
certain advantages in that they had not inconsider- 
able background of teaching practice and actual 
experience of young children and a psychological 
maturity which is usually completely lacking in the 
average Training College students—these advantages 
would enable them to contribute a great deal to their 
-own individual training, to the training of one another, 
and, in many instances, to the education of the staff! 

In the light of the above factors much thought 
was devoted to devising a suitable approach to the 
problems of the methodology to be used during 
the training course. As a result of the deliberations 
it was tentatively decided to use the formal lecture 
as little as possible; instead lecturers decided to use 
lecture-discussions, tutorials, and other similar active 
methods. In the event, especially during first year 
of the course, it was found that, because of a feeling 
of almost complete inadequacy or shyness on the 
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„part of the trainees, seminars, workshops and other 
such self-training methods could not in fact be very 
widely used, and recourse had to be placed mainly 
on lectures and lecture-discussions, During the second 
year, when the trainees had come to know each other 
and the lecturers much better, and had acquired a 
certain background of knowledge and command of 
professional jargon, the Majority lost their diffidence 
and feeling of inadequacy and more seminars and 
discussion groups became possible. 

The majority of the trainees had lost the habit of 
serious, intensive reading and study, and been condi- 
tioned by current school practices into educating their 
students in terms of a succession of examinations, inter- 
nal and external; hence, from the very beginning, 
they began enquiring anxiously about the nature 
of their final examination of which many confessed 
they were terrified! Realising that this dread, if not 
temoved, would condition their whole outlook, and 
negative, much, if not all, of the good they were aiming 
to accomplish, the sponsors of the Emergency Train- 
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marks given on the extent and quality of the participa- 
tion of students in oral discussions, these were the most 
common bases for the internal assessments of the 
lecturers where the professional subjects were con- 
cerned. 

The assessment of the four subsidiary subjects was 
based entirely on the work done during the course 
which was at the end of the course assessed by an 
external assessor in co-operation with the lecturer 
concerned. 

The practical examination was partly internal and 
partly external. An external examiner was appointed 
who sat through one complete lesson of each trainee, 
and, after examining his/her lesson notes and diaries, 
teaching aids, etc. he awarded a grade on a nine 
point scale: A, B+, B, B—, G+. C, C_, D&E 
(D & E being failures). The Head or Supervising 
teacher, on the basis of his summing up of the trainee’s 
work during the two years, graded him or her in- 
dependently on the same 9 point scale, as did also the 
individual tutor of each trainee. The three independent 
estimates were then averaged, and the final grade 
mark of each trainee was converted into an appro- 
priate percentage mark. With three independent 
examiners assessing his practical efficiency, the trainee 
was assured of as accurate an assessment as is possible 
in such matters; in point of fact there was rarely much 
difference between the three assessments. 

The final evaluation scheme was as follows: 450 marks 
were reserved for the four professional subjects, 100 
each for the first three and 150 for general and special 
methods in which two half papers were set in the 
final written test; 200 marks were set aside for the 
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subsidiary subjects, and 250 for the practical ex- 
amination, including 50 for lesson notes, diaries, etc. 
In order to qualify for a certificate, each candidate 
had to secure an aggregate of 360/900, and pass (40%) 
in each of the four professional subjects, and in the 
practical test;a candidate who satisfied the above condi- 
tions, secured an aggregate. of 685, and at least 
50% in the practical examination would be declared 
to have passed with Distinction. 

To plan an experimental training project of the 
type outlined above on sound lines is relatively easy; 
to execute it, and achieve through it all that is ex- 
pected from it is much more difficult. The question 
therefore naturally arises, how far was the pilot Emer- 
gency Evening Training Course a success? 

Since the course has only recently been concluded, 
and only time can show to what extent it has had an 
enduring effect on the trainees, no complete or final 
verdict is possible. But enough evidence, both of an 
indirect and direct kind, is available on which to make 
a tentative estimate of the degree of success of the 
‘experiment. 

Approximately 30 candidates enrolled for the course 
when it was started in October, 1957. Of these one 
third, either due to circumstances beyond their con- 
trol or to the weakness of the flesh, dropped by the 
wayside, but two-thirds completed the entire course 
of training successfully. It was stipulated at the begin- 
ning of the course that trainees must attend a mini- 
mum of 75% of the lectures, seminars, etc. to be eli- 
gible to take the final examination and qualify for a 
certificate; in point of fact the average attendance 
of the twenty trainees who completed the entire 
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<ourse was 83%, many. had over 90%, and a few 
had as high an attendance as 99%. This was quite 
remarkable in view of the fact that the trainees had 
to attend classes three evenings a week after a full 
working day, and many came from a considerable 
distance, and were at the mercy of the vagaries of 
public transport and the weather! What was more 
striking was the fact that the majority of trainces 
kept on attending the classes even when they were 
sure that they had exceeded the requisite percen- 
tage of attendances, because, on their own admis- 
sion, they really felt that they learnt something new 
and worthwhile at each class, and enjoyed the ex- 
perience of being made to reflect critically on the 
class-room teaching they had been doing for the past 
three to twenty five years. That this was not said 
“merely to please the organisers of the course was 
shown by the fact that all the lecturers testified to the 
keenness and enthusiasm of the trainees, and by the 
hard work and wide reading actually done by the 
majority of the trainees throughout the course. In 
fact, without the ready and whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of the trainees, the Emergency Course would 
never have been even half the success it was. 

That this co-operation was so ready and so en- 
thusiastic was a tribute mainly to the zeal and ability 
of the Director and the staff of. the Emergency Even- 
ing Training Course. The staff washandpicked,andwork- 
ed together as a team under an able and hardwork- 
ing Director, and the mixture of Training College 
lecturers and practising Heads and teachers was of 
great mutual benefit to both groups and to the trainees. 
The fact that the staff enjoyed giving the course as 
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much as the trainees enjoyed taking it was another 
indirect proof of the success of the experiment. 

Enthusiasm and hard work on the part of both 
staff and students is a good indication of the worth- 
whileness of a pilot educational project such as the 
Emergency Evening Training Course was planned. 
to be; they are not by themselves necessarily a con- 
vincing proof of the success of the project. The acid 
test of any teacher-training course is its success in 
promoting an overall and lasting growth in the pro- 
fessional knowledge, skills, attitudes and values of 
those taking the course. It is not always easy to evaluate 
the precise character and extent of such growth with 
any degree of completeness, or with real objectivity,. 
nevertheless there were several indications that the 
Emergency Evening Training Course had in fact 
made a definite impact on the trainees and that they 
were personally and professionally enriched by their 
participation in it. Evidence to this effect was ob- 
tainable from more than one source. 

To begin with the trainees were unanimous that 
they had benefitted greatly from their attendance 
at the Course, and that it had contributed much both 
to their personal as well as their professional develop- 
ment. It enabled them to subject their rather hit 
and miss professional techniques to critical and pro- 
fessional analysis and to refine and improve them in 
the light of the analysis; they learnt new and more 
dynamic teaching techniques and new skills, such. 
as Art & Crafts; they were stimulated and encouraged 
to think through the various problems of educational 
theory which -had a bearing on their work in the 
¢lass-room, and on the broader aspects of their pro~ 
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fession, and helped to develop a personal, working and 
workable philosophy of life and education that would 
‘sustain them in their difficult and exacting vocation. 
And, finally, the majority of them realised, perhaps 
for the first time, that a teacher who stops learning 
stops teaching, and began to acquire, often painfully 
but nevertheless rewardingly, the lost habit of serious 
reading and private study. 

The lecturers, and, more important, heads of the 
schools where the trainees were teaching fully en- 
dorsed the view that the trainees had benefitted, per- 
sonally and professionally, from their participation 
in the Emergency Training Course, and even some 
heads, who, at the start of the course, were sceptical 
about its outcome, by the end of the course were 
convinced of its value and efficacy. 

The results in the final external examination, 
when combined with the marks given in the internal 
assessment, provided additional proof of the success 
of the experiment, for, despite the somewhat exacting 
requirements laid down for a pass, all the students 
succeeded in qualifying; though no candidates passed 
with distinction, two or three just missed this goal, 
and more than half secured over 50% of the total 
marks. Further, the external examiners expressed 
their satisfaction of the quality and extent of the 
professional knowledge and skill displayed by the 
candidates in the various professional and subsidiary 
subjects which, they stated, was well on a par with 
that of regular training college students. 

In this connection the most striking tribute was 
that which the external examiner for the practical 
teaching examination, (the key element in the whole 
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training course programme), an: experienced Head- 
master unconnected with the course and one of its 
early critics, was moved to record after he had com- 
pleted the practical ¢xamination of all the trainees, 
during which he not only sat through a complete: 
lesson given by each trainee but also examined their 
lesson notes, diaries, projects, child studies etc.’ 
“The word emergency” he wrote, “seems to have some 
strange fascination for human beings. We seem to 
work best under an emergency. The teachers’ train- 
ing scheme was no exception to this impression that 
human experience creates. 

The scheme was an amazing success. The results 
it produced exceeded the most optimistic expectations: 
of the pioneers, and’ converted the sceptics among 
whom I myself must: very definitely be included. 
For the first time we saw and experienced a vital 
practical down-to-earth scheme that placed the busi- 
ness of teaching in the class-room amongst boys and. 
girls where teaching belongs. We saw men and women 
going about the serious and sacred business of teach- 
ing with a plan and purpose that delivered the goods. 
The subject-matter: was actually taught, knowledge 
was planted in the growing child’s mind, the bell at 
the end of each teaching period was an unexpected 
and unwelcome interruption in an experience of 
great happiness. We felt that each child was better 
for each lesson and each teacher satisfied with a piece 
of work well done.: 

The schools appeared to receive a kind of blood 
transfusion. Headmasters who had begun to feel 
that there was nothing left but to accept the rush of 
route and the apathy of the average till the great 
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individual with his spark of genius came along, have: 
now at least a very probable hope that there will be 
several good capable enthusiastic teachers in their 
schools. ` ; 

All the Headmasters were most satisfied with the 
improvement in every one of the teachers who under- 
went the training in some cases the improvement 
was completely remarkable. 

The work done by Kindergarten teachers in their 
special extended study schemes would have done 
credit to any teachers almost anywhere. : 

I myself have been increasingly alarmed at the 
failure of the established training centres to create 
a right attitude to teaching and to inculcate a correct 
concept of the work of the teacher, this scheme pro- 
vided us with the people we have been waiting for, 
teachers who .could teach different subjects most 
interestingly and powerfully. 

This verdict is somewhat overpowering, but, even 
if we strip it of its occasional extravagances, it is 
almost certain that the standard of proved efficiency 
revealed by the teachers during the final practical 
examination was of a high standard and that they 
were much better teachers after taking the course 
than before it. Whether this improvement was a 
flash in the pan or of a enduring nature, time only 
will show. But there can be little doubt that the 
trainees have benefitted greatly, and though much 
of the new knowledge and skill may be rubbed off 
once théy get back into the familiar rut of teaching 
on their own, much will remain. Further, one can 
be reasonably sure that they will never quite be the 
same teachers, as being fully qualified, and on a par 
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in status and salary with other trained teachers, has 
dispelled their personal and professional frustrations 
and given them a new sense of professional dignity 
and pride that is most noticeable. 

Needless to say, defects and shortcomings were 
revealed in the Emergency Training Scheme. The 
scheme took for granted that the general education 
of the trainees was adequate, and concentrated on 
professional education and training. But lecturers 
soon became aware, as did the majority of the trainees 
themselves, that there were Significant gaps in their 
general education which made it difficult for them 
to make a real success of new approaches like cor- 
relation, and more dynamic methods like projects 
and other activity methods. Awareness of one’s defi- 
ciencies is, however, the beginning of wisdom, and, 
with the new reading habits which were developed 
by the trainees during their period of training and 
their renewed interest in things of the mind, it is 
hoped that they will take the necessary steps to make 
good whatever deficiencies in general culture they 
may have at present. Other shortcomings and defects 
were found in syllabuses and methods which were 
rectified as the course proceeded, and the conviction 
grew in the minds of the organisers that conti- 
nuous internal assessment and evaluation of the 
frainees should figure much more prominently in 
the scheme of total evaluation, and that some form 
of cumulative record card be maintained for each 


trainee on the basis of which predominantly his 
final certification would depend. 


z Defects and weaknesses there were in the 
mergency Training Course, but they were not of a 
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‘serious or insoluble nature, and there is little doubt 
that the scheme itself was in essential a success. 
This fact was acknowledged by the State Edu- 
cation Directorate which authorised the start 
-of a second In-Service Evening Training Course, 
and is exploring the possibility of starting 
‘similar courses at other centres in the State. 
This is as it should be, for, if similar courses 
can be organised on a fairly large scale, both in West 
Bengal and in other States in India, it would help 
considerably to mitigate, if not solve the problem 
of training effectively, and relatively inexpensively— 
the cost to Government of subsidising a course of this 
type is only a fraction of the cost of deputing un- 
trained teachers to Training Colleges on full pay 
and allowances—the many thousands of untrained 
undergraduates teaching in Primaryand Middle Schools 
throughout India. And since such teachers could 
be trained in-service, it would enable the existing 
and new Training Institutions to concentrate on fresh 
matriculates and undergraduates and resolve the 
present bottleneck whereby raw undergraduates who 
wish to take up teaching as profession cannot get 
into a Training Institution because a large percentage 
of the vacancies in such institutions is reserved for 
untrained teachers already teaching in the schools 
who are being deputed in batches yearly to be trained. 

In conclusion, the author would like to re-emphasise 
that if our educational target under the 3rd Plan 
is to be attained, sufficient trained and qualified 
teachers will have to be produced in the shortest 
possible time and the least possible expenditure of 
money. He is of the considered opinion that 


